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Humors of the Day. 
SOLD AGAIN. 

A Northern correspondent relates the following 
story, which occurred in Mobile: 

I was standing quietly on the front steps of the 
custom-house the other day, looking casually at a 
beautiful creature sitting at one of the parlor windows 
f the Battle House, and trying to discover whether 
she was an old acquaintance of mine from the coun- 

ry, when a strange young man, with a limp in his 
walk, came up and stepped near me. 

“ I'll swear it’s mighty hot walking for a lame man 
to-day,” said he. 

Whether the remark was addressed to me or to 
society at large, I did not think it worth while to in- 
quire, but simply said in reply: 

“1 should think so, really. 








May I ask how you 
This was an impertinent question, I know; but as 


much harm in it. 

“Certainly, sir,” said he, “I got hurt, and vory 
badly too, in #@ personal difficulty 1 had with a 
Northern man named Meade.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” said I. 

“Yes; the thing created a good deal of excitement 
at the time, and as an account of it was published in 
ill the newspapers, both North and South, you must 
have read something about it.” 

“Not a word, 1 assure you. When and where did 
it happen?” 

“ Why a little over two years ago,” said he, “at a 
town in Pennsylvania, called Gettysburg.” 

“ Sold again, and the money received!” shouted a 
small newsboy, who was standing by and heard the 

conversation, but who now took to his heels. 

“ My gallant young friend,” said I, “ lacknowledge 
the corn cheerfully. And speaking of corn—do you 
ever drink anything?” at the same time tossing my 
head in the direction of the nearest drinking salvon. 

“* Very rarely,” was the reply; but when I do, it’s 
generally about this time of day.” 

“ Well,” said I, “as you are doubtless in a hurry to 
get to the grocery, I wont detain you any longer.” 

And | walked on and left him. 

1 shall never cease to regret that the small newsboy 
didn’t stay there to hear the end of it. 





A PECULIAR STATION. 

On the Little Miami railroad is a station called 
Morrow. A new brakeman on the road, who didn’t 
know the names of the stations, was approached by a 
stranger the other day, while standing by his train 
at the depot, who inquired: 

** Does this train go to Morrow to-day?” 

“No,” said the brakeman, who thought the stran- 
ger was making game of him, “it goes to-day, yester- 
day, week after next.” 

*“ You don’t understand me,”’ persisted the stran- 
ger, ‘‘ I want to go to Morrow.” 

“Well, why in thunder don’t you wait until to- 
morrow, then, and not come bothering around to-day. 
You can go to-morrow or any other day you please.” 

“* Wont you answer a civil question civilly? Will 
this train go to-day to Morrow?” 

“Not exactly. It will go to-day and come back 
to-morrow.” 

As the stranger who wanted to go to Morrow was 
about to leave in dixgust, another employee, who 
knew the station alluded to, came along and gave 
him the required information. 





AN OFFICIOUS OFFICIAL. 

A few years ago a small manufacturing village in 
Berkshire, Massachusetts, had attained a sufficient 
degree of prosperity tou build a church (having here- 
tofure held occasional religious services in their small 
and only school-house), and a man named Walton— 
one of those good-natured, universally-useful men to 
‘be found in every small village—was appointed ‘* to 
take care of the church.” 

Svon after the opening of the edifice a funeral was 
held there, and Walton was bustling about in con- 








scious dignity of the prominence of his position until 
| the sad services were terminated, and, as is customary 


| in that part of the country at least, the face of the de- 


parted dead was to be exposed to the last look of 


, friends and acquaintances. Walton took his stand by 
the coffin, and made the announcement in a clear 
and distinct voice as follows: “ The ordinance will 

| please hold on while the corpse are opened!” 
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| questions to a political opponent, and concluded with 
calling him a brandy barrel. Whereupon the oppo- 

| nent retorts, * If he has that opinion of us, no won- 

| der he is so fond of pumping us.” 

| ae ae 

| A married man who was recently at a whist party, 

| when he proposed to go home, was asked to stay @ 

“ Well,” he replie:t, “* perhaps I may as 

| well; my wife is probably already as mad as she can 

be.” 


| The editor of a country paper put a dozen saucy 
| 
| 
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| Abd-el- Kader is very fond of the English and their 
| institutions, but still he confesses that he has found 
many countries much more inviting than England. 
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-| The Petersburg Express says that so many negroes 
| are being baptized in the Appomattox that the water 
is becoming quite black. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BERTRAM IRWIN’S IDEAL. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE, 


ERTRAM IRWIN has come 
home, aren’t you glad,Maude?” 
said Mildred Fales, looking up 
from some needle-work she held 
in her hand. : 

“For his friends’ sake I am 
glad. As for myself, having 
never seen him, you can’t ex- 
pect his return to excite emo- 
tion particularly vivid.” 

“ But I do expect it.”” 

“T cannot imagine why.” 

“Because if you don’t know 
him personally, you do by hear- 
say.” 

“Hearsay is a dame who 
sometimes gives herself great 





license.” 


“Wel', without having anything to do with her, I 
can give you fifty reasons for being glad which no one 
can gainsay.” 

“Half that number will do, if they’re good ones.” 

“Tn the first place, then, he has wealth. Wealth 
gives position—position influence.” 

“ But influence may be exerted to accomplish evil 
as well as good. How old is he?” 

“Twenty-eight, at least, and lest you should be 
disappointed when you come to see him, I will tell 
you now that he is not handsome—and I do like to 
see handsome men.” 

“And I don’t, so I rather think I shall like him.” 

“His own want of beauty don’t prevent him from 
admiring beautiful women. I heard him say as much 
myself.” 

“T shall stand a poor chance in gaining his admi- 
ration, then,’’ said Maude, laughing. 

“To be candid with you, I think you will, except 
as far as friendship goes. I don’t believe that he 
would like to havea plain woman for a wife. He will 
have a splendid establishment whenever he marries, 
and I know that he will not be satisfied to have a Wo- 
man at the head of it who is not beautiful in person, 
and elegant in manners.” 

Just in time to hear what Mildred said last, a young 
girl glided into the room and seated herself in the re- 
cess of a window. Her attitude, listless and full of 
languor, was replete with a nameless grace. Her face 
smooth, and almost as white as alabaster, was re- 
deemed from any look of sickliness by a faint, yet 
fresh glow like the heart of a white rose, showing 
that the currents of life, though they coursed through 
delicate channels, ran clear and free. Her eyes, black 
and bright as the gazelle’s, had little of the soft, mild 
look of that timid animal’s. So far from it, they had 
passion in them, which at times amounted almost to 
fierceness, often mingled with a strange, elfish ex- 
pression, as if she were under the influence of some 
enchanter’s spell. Herebon locks, glossy asa heron’s 
wing, were massed round her forehead in a way not 
to diminish this eerie, strangely fascinating look. 

“ Mildred, say that again—say it again. I lost half 
of what you said. I was dreaming, I believe.” 

There was a drowsy yet subtle sweetness in the 
voice that said this, which crept into the veins and 

thrilled them like the music of 4 wind-swept harp. 
Yet somehow it seemed as if the wind that awakened 
this soft, insinuating melody was uncanny ;—that, 
though it might gather its sweetness from golden- 
hearted roses, from flowers of azure, blooming purple 
or purest white, that it had mingled wit air fanned 
by demon wings. 

Mildred’s attention having been drawn in a differ- 
a she did not hear what the young girl 

“Why don’t you tell me?” 








The voice was languid, but the face full of impa- 
tience. 

“Tell you what?” asked Mildred. 

“Who this man is that wont marry a woman who 
isn’t beautiful in person and elegant and polished in 
manners.” 

“His name is Bertram Irwin.” 

‘And he means to be married sometime?” 

“He may marry if he finds any one that pleases 
him—comes up to his standard.” 

** What do you think? Shall I please him?” 

It is possible that you may.” 

“‘T may, and I shall.” 

“ You may not think him worth the trouble when 
you come to see him.” 

“Trouble! Am I not hungering and thirsting for 
something to wake me up—to make me feel that I’m 
alive?” 

“It may be dangerous for you to attempt to play on 
the feelings of such a man as Bertram Irwin.” 

**Do you really think so? Really?” 

“ I do.”” 

“T’m so glad.” 

The drowsy voice was eager now, without losing 
any of its sweetness; the ruby of her lips brightened, 
and a flush vivid as the stain of rich, red wine glowed 
on her cheeks. 

** You would have less confidence in yourself were 
you acquainted with him,” said Mildred. 

“ How long do you think that it would take me to 
sound the lowest deeps in his, or any one’s soul?” 

“To sound his, Salome Enge, it would take you 
longer than you think.” 

Salome was silent a few moments, while 

“A half disdain 
Perched on the pouted blossom of her lips."* 
The silence remained unbroken till she again spoke. 

“IT know what your opinion is,” said she. You 
think that the least spice of coquetry is wrong. Iam 
not so straight-laced. Besides, I am aweary of the 
lifelessness, the dreary stillness, the monotony of the 
country. I miss the wild whirl, the clash, and the 
crash of the city; the constantly shifting of the mag- 
nificent panorama; for this stir of life, this glancing 
and blending of gay and brilliant colors is magnifi- 
cent, if there is a blot on the splendor now and then 
in the shape of a beggar, or squalid wretch stealing 
along with a sack of foul rags hooked from the gutter. 
Here, the passing of a jolting cart, or a ‘ one-horse 
shay,’ is a sight to draw one to the window, and as 
for music, the droning hum of the bees, or the song 
of the cricket, is the best we can get.” 

“Or the song of birds,” suggested Maude. 

“Who cares fur a robin’s song, or a blackbird’s, 
either. Now a good fierce storm would rouseus. Do 
you ever have any thunder-showers here?” 

**O yes, often.” : 

“T wish we could have one now. The wild, black 
cloud hurrying to the zenith, the zigzag lightning, 
the crash of the thunderbolt—O, that would be 
grand.” 

“And so would the crash of the orchestra in the 
ball-room, would it not?” said Maude, a little mis- 
chievously. ‘There you would have the music with- 
out the danger, and that would be pleasant.” 

“T recognize your irony, but that wont prevent 
me from saying that it would be more than pleasant, 
it would be charming, delicious. Give me the festivi- 
ties of the ball-room, and for spice a little coquetry. 

***Such a noise of life 
Swarms in the golden present.’ "* 

“ What kind of life is it that needs to be spiced with 
coquetry?” said Maude. 

“If I stopped to inquire, the gold might melt away 
and the sauce piquant turn to bitterness.” 

“And leave gloom and regret, if not remorse, in its 
steal.”” 

“It may be.” 

“It must be.” 

‘Well, what is to be will be.” 

“Salome, such reasoning is false—unworthy of you. 
What you describe as pleasure, or enjoyment, is not 


** What you say is very good, and very wise, I dare 
say, but it has a frostiness in it that I can’t do away 
with. It chills, it freezes me.” 

As Salome sank back into the graceful attitude 
from which she had for a few minutes been beguiled, 
the ring of firmly planted footsteps was heard on the 
gravel path that led to the house. Salome cast a fur- 
tive glance towards the window. 

“That is Bertram Irwin,” she said to herself, has- 
tening to fix her eyes so intently on the book she held 
in her hand as to appear totally absorbed in its 
contents. 

She had but just completed this little attitudinal 
arrangement, when a man of twenty-eight or there- 
abouts entered the room. Salome was right; it was 
Bertram Irwin. There was nothing in his appear- 
ance to take the eye of a cursory observer. He was 
tall, broad-chested, muscular; but without anything 
heavy or ponderous in his form, or any want of spirit, 
animation, and vivacity in his movements. His fea- 
tures, as Mildred had said, were not handsome—that 
is, as far as mere configuration was concerned. This, 
however, when in his presence, was to an educated 
eye, owing to a certain charm of manner, lost sight 
of. His gray eyes, clear, bright, and almost always 
calm; his nose approaching somewhat to the Roman 
contour, with finely curved nostrils, and springing 
boldly from his forehead which was of a massive, com- 
pact structure, denoting intellectual power, together 
with the firm, nervous lips, so expressive of moral 
courage, energy and stability, more than compensated 
as a whole, for any lack of what might have been 
termed mere beauty of outline, or other subordinate 
traits. 

He did not see Salome Enge when he first entered, 
but when, after speaking to Mildred, he turned to ad- 
dress Maude, she came within the range of his eyes. 
Hers, large and luminous—a little shy withal—flashed 
into his their sunniest light. At the same moment, 
with an airy grace of movement he had never seen 
equalled, she exchanged her half reclining posture to 
one emphatical of that mute deference, so flattering 
to one’s pride or vanity, and which in some cases may 
have far more significance than that expressed by 
words. 

This was more especially the case, when 
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lously weaving around him, were growing stronger 
and more complicated. Yet he knewit not. Heonly 
knew that his mind was no longer serene; that he 
was haunted by a feeling of unrest, and that the du- 
ties of life, the observance of which had hitherto 
brought with them their own reward, were becoming 
irksome and burdensome. 

One day when sitting with Salome, he was told 
that there was a gentleman at the duor who desired 
tosee him. It proved to be aman by the name of 
Capel Danby, whom he had often met when in Eng- 
land, and on the continent. He had been in this 
country only a few days, and had come, he said, for 
the purpose of visiting those countries most worthy 
of note. He was in some respects—not the same as 
Bertram was—a strongman. Nature had done much 
for him in many ways. Among others, it had made 
him capable of filling a large space in those fields of 
action and enterprise which lead to wealth, and For- 
tune had given him the opportunity. He was a 
millionaire. He was, moreover, stylish, witty and 
handsome. 

Salome, had she given expression to what she 
thought and felt, would have been rapturous in praise 
of his fine eyes, delicately cut lips, hyperion curls, 
and sloe-black moustache. But to the clear-headed, 


pure-hearted Maude Alton, his was an evil, Mephis- 


tophelian beauty which disagreeably haunted her, 
even when he was absent, though she strove hard to 
banish him from her mind. 

By what to her seemed the wicked light of his eyes, 
she could find where were the dark, mischievous 
abysses that lurked in his nature, many of them 5 
deep as to be concealed from himself. But to Salome 
Enge, shrewd and apt as she was in searching out and 
fathoming the motives, weaknesses and propensities 
of others, nothing of this was apparent. She did not, 
like Maude, hold-in her hand the Ithuriel spear whuse 
touch elicits the true; reveals the false. 

Not many days had passed, ere, encouraged by her 
smiling welcome, Capel Danby stepped in as familiar- 
ly, and passed a half hour, or an hour, as if he had 
been an acquaintance of long standing. Salome 
knew that she was the attraction, and while occa- 
sionally, though half concealed, she held out to him 
some shining lure, she treated Bertram with the same 





by eyes so bright and beaming, lips so arch and rosy. 
There was a play about these, which, though evanes- 
cent and elusive as the sparkle of a glancing star, 
made him feel that they were capable of expressing 
every shade of emotion or passion, from the sweetest 
smile to the d it, most int disdain, 

Salome knew that she possessed this power. She 
knew also that Bertram Irwin had recognized it. 
But she could not tell whether or not he went beyond 
this, or if he did, if it was far enough to penetrate 
her motives, to be conscious that she was playing a 
part. It would have been to her a matter of the live- 
liest self-gratulation—of exultation, even—could she 
have known the truth, for, frank and unsuspicious by 
nature, he did not mistrust her. He was dazzled by 
the vision of beauty which had suddenly burst upon 
him, so far removed in many of its characteristics 
from anything he had heretofore met with, either in 
his wanderings abroad, or in his own country. 

During the interview little was said by either him 
or her, little by Mildred or Maude. But there were a 
few key-notes struck, which, though different in their 
ultimate effects, vibrated through the heart of each 
one present. 

In Bertram’s they awakened a music which he 
carried away with him, causing it to pulse and thrill 
in a manner very sweet, yet very unsatisfactory. 
Yes, in spite of his masculine understanding, and the 
broad, practical substratum of common sense full of 
marrow and pith, which formed the foundation of his 
character, he was fairly dazzled by the play and shim- 
mer of the golden mist with which she had the art to 
veil whatever she said or did, giving to it a crafty 
vagueness baffling as it was bewildering. 

From this time Bertram called often. The meshes 
of the web, more impalpable than those in which 








what gives energy, pith and purpose to life.” 


Arachne entangles her prey, which Salome was sedu- 





delicate courtesy, hovering between shyness and cor- 
diality, which had fairly bewitched him; and when 
one lovely twilight the purple shadows, silvered by 
the moonlight, were slowly gathering, he placed the 
engagement ring on her finger, while the hand, as it 
rested in his, seemed so white and pure, so soft and 
beautiful, that it could, he almost imagined, scarcely 
belong to one of mortal mould. 

An hour later, as he and Dauby were walking slow- 
ly by the house, and caught a glimpse of her through 
the fuliage of some trees, as she stood at an open 
window, in low tones, hardly conscious that he gave 
voice to what was in his mind, Bertram repeated the 
lines which the ed Romeo applied to Juliet, 
where he says: 

** Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's ear; 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear." 





A sneer, hidden by the darkness, was on Danby’s 
lip, as he said: 

“You have an exalted opinion of Miss Enge’s 
beauty.” 

‘* More than that,” replied Bertram. 

“Yes, know. You think of the morale, the in- 
tellect, as wellas the physique. Well, I’ll combine 
the three and wish you joy.” He chorused the wish 
by a light laugh. 

*** He jests at scars who never felt a wound,’ 


and you are one of the scoffers, I perceive.” 

“A scoffer? Far from it. Were there time to hunt 
them up, I could show you that the scars on my heart 
made by Cupid’s arrow are thick as blackberries. 
The winner of so superb a girl as Salome Enge is to 
be envied.” 

“ Your assertion is nullified by its levity. Do you 
know that the light from her window, which rains 
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such an airy silver over the poplars, as they rustle | 


and whisper to the wind, seems to me too sacred to 
shine on aught less fair, less spirituelle, less exalted in 
the scale of humanity than herself?” 


Prefacing it with another of his light laughs, with | 


a mockery in it, which Bertram, though his thoughts 
were so intent on Salome, did not fail to detect, Dan- 
by repeated from Cowley: 
“*Though I so lowly be, 
And so exalted she, 
Tell her such different notes 
Make all the harmony.’ "’ 


“ Was that quotation made in the spirit of sarcasm ? 


If so, let me tell you, Danby, that any such allusion, 
when applied to Miss Enge, touches me very nearly.” 


“In the spiritof sarcasm? Why should you imag- |. 


ine any such thing? Haven’t you heard me say oyer 
and over again, that Salome Enge is the most beauti- 
ful woman I ever saw, and that she has great talent 
for some things? For instance, she better under- 
stands— On the whole, I wont say what I meant to.” 

“ Yes, yes—say it. What is itshe so well under- 
stands?” 

“ The art of coquetry.” 

“You slander her,” said Bertram, with a great deal 
of heat. 

Danby replied, very coolly: 

“ Pardon me,” said he. ‘I supposed 1 was speak- 
ing tRe truth. You'll know it sometime,” he added, 
mentally, “and the sooner you know it, the better 
*twill be for you, so out of pure benevolence I will 
give youa helping hand and hasten the discovery.” 

Neither of them cared to say more on the subject, 
so they walked on in silence, and parted at the door 
of a little inn, where Danby, for reasons best known 
to himself, had taken lodgings, having declined the 
invitation given him by Bertram to be his guest. 





Maude Alton was in the garden, cutting roses from 
bushes that grew in front of a broad, high trellis sup- 
porting a luxuriant grapevine. The roses were of a 
delicious fragrance, with hearts of so vivid a red, and 
full of such dewy freshness, that they seemed to pulse 
and glow with a life so vital as to be almost sentient. 

If Maude’s-eyes could have penetrated the thick 
foliage of the grapevine, she would have seen Ber- 
tram Irwin un the opposite side of the trellis, gather- 
ing some sweet-scented violets, and arranging them 
round a beautiful moss-rose. When she raised her 
head she saw Salome standing near her, holding in 
her hand a bouquet of rare, choice flowers. 

“I found this on my table whenI went to my room 
after breakfast this morning,” said she, handing it to 
Maude so that she might examine it. 

“« How lovely,” said Maude, ‘and what refinement 
and delicacy of taste is shown both in the selection 
and arrangement of the flowers.” 

‘¢ Yes, it is wellenough, but I must say that it takes 
something mure than a few flowers to awaken my 
enthusiasm so far as to cause it to effervesce and come 
to the surface. Now tell me who you think sent it.” 

“Of course it is the same who put the ring on your 
finger which I now see gleaming and scintillating, 
half concealed by the petals of a moss-rose.” 

At this word the moss-rose encircled by violets in 
Bertram’s hand was dashed to the ground. . 

‘Why do you say ‘of course,’ Maude?” said Sa- 
lome, petulantly. ‘1s what little beauty I have at 
so great a discount that it is incapable of interesting 
any one except Bertram Irwin?” 

“By no means. But, Salome, I didn’t think that 
you would accept a bouquet like this from any man 
besides him you are engaged to.” 

“Why not, pray?” 

‘First let me ask you if you understand the lan- 
guage of flowers.” 

* Yes, as well as I do the alphabet.” 

“Then you must know that the language of this 
bouquet is such as none but one who feels sure of 
your affection would be likely to use.” 

“Were you in my place, you wouldn’t accept it?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, you may thank your stars that there is lit- 
tle danger of your being put to the test.” 

“With my plain face, as you say, there’s little 
danger.” 

“You must excuse me for saying so, Maude, but 
you know that you’re not handsome.” 

** Yes, I know it.” 

“By the way,do you remember what you said 
about Bertram the day we both saw him for the first 
time?” 

“Yes, I said that I thought I should like him.” 

‘And the reason you gave fur saying so was because 
Mildred told us he was plain,” 

“Sho was mistaken. Bertram Irwin is not plain; 
he is handsome.” 

“Of course, then, to make use of the phrase you 
did a while ago, you don’t like him.” 

“There are more kinds of beauty than one. For 
instance, that of Capel Danby is entirely different 
from Bertram Irwin's.” 

“So say I. Look at thisand see what a ‘grace is 
seated on the brow,’” and she handed Maude Capel 
Danby’s miniature. - 

‘Salome Enge, do youcarry Danby’s picture about 
with you?” P 

“To be sure I do, Miss Propriety, and Bertram’s 
too. I like to compare them, and entre nous, I think 
they are as little alike—well, I wont say Hyperion to 
asatyr, but as Apollo to Hercules.”” 

“And which is the Apollo?” 

“Need you ask? Capel Danby.” 

“And I say Bertram Irwin.” 

‘What a judge of beauty. The bare thought of it 
fs so amusing,” and a little ripple of silvery laughter 





chimed in with the droning hum of the honey-bees. 
“I do like to see handsome men, as Mildred said the 
other day.” 

“Tf so, and you think Bertram so very plain, why 
did you accept his proposals of marriage?” 

* Because it is better to have a plain, rich husband 
than a handsome poor one.” 

“Tt wouldn’t for me, if I liked the poor one best.” 

“ Unfortunately my tastes are decidedly esthetic. 
They must be gratified, or I am miserable. Now a 
plain husband counts only one among the disagree- 
ables. All else that is beautiful can be bought with 
gold.” 

“And you intend to deceive Bertram?” 

1 will tell you what 1 mean todo. Ishall watch 
the tide, and take it before it ebbs. Capel Danby is 
the richer man of the two, but 1 aint sure of him. 
I sha’n’t release Bertram tilllam. But, Maude, you 
will not—you must not betray me. You wont tell 
even Mildred what I’ve said. Promise—promise.” 

* Yes, Salome, I will promise, for it will be better 
for Mr. Irwin to detect your double-dealing, than to 
have it told him.” ; 

“If he can detect it, let him. I’m not afraid.” 

“TI think you will prove to be mistaken. At any 
rate, let me warn you to be frank and open with Ber- 
tram. Let him know it if you preter Capel Danby to 
him.” 

“Not yet—I aint ready to tell him yet. 1 shall 
let the matter rest as it is till I find out if there’s any 
hope of bringing Danby to terms.” 

* Bertram Irwin is too good aman‘to be trifled 
with in that way.” 

‘IT suppose you think him much better than 
Danby.” 

**So much so, there’s no comparison between them.” 

“Why, Maude, I half suspect that you’re in love 
with Bertram yourself.” 

* Suspect so no longer. Love, it is said, can’t exist 
if entirely devoid of hope, and so plain a girl as I am 
can never inspire sentiments more lively than friend- 
ship in one who has so keen a perception of beauty as 
Bertram Irwin.” 

“T believe you are right. He isin my power, and 
I have faith to believe, should he take alarm and 
leave me, that my voice, if 1 think it worth while, 
‘can lure the tassel-gentle back again.’ Come, the 
sun is getting to be oppressive. Let us go into the 
house.” 

Salome went to her own room. Mildred was busy 
in some distant apartment, so that Maude was alone 
in the sitting-room. She did not sit down, but stood 
resting her hand on a table, thinking of what Salome 
had said to her. " 

‘* Had she done right in giving her the promise she 
required?” 

This was the question she asked herself. She 
thought she had been right. Keen and adroit as the 
unpriocipled girl rightly imagined herself to be, 
Maude did not think that her craft and cunning could 
be successfully opposed to the noble, frank-hearted, 
straight-forward course which was apparent in ali 
Bertram Irwin’s proceedings. His entrance roused 
her from her reverie. 

** Good morning, Miss Alton,” he said, in a cheerful 
voice. 

The consciousness that he had been the subject of 
her thoughts, suffused her face with blushes as she 
returned the salutation. He held in his hand some 
violets and some large purple and gold pansies. He 
offered them to her and she took them. 

“ Pansies are tor thoughts, you know,” saidhe, “1 
have had some new thoughts this morning. Among 
other things, I’ve been thinking that the modest 
daisy may sometimes be preferable to the showy 
dahlia. May it not?’ 

‘* Sometimes, without doubt.” 

She raised her eyes to his as she spoke, and saw 
that though calm, they were sad. Why should they 
be, and why should he speak as he did about the dai- 
sy? Did he suspect Salome? She thought not. 
Nothing as yet had transpired to make him do so. 
She would have been less puzzled had she known 
that he overheard the conversation between hervelf 
and Salome. 

What would have been her emotion if she had been 
aware that his passion for this girl was already in 
process of being rooted up to make room tur one 
purer, calmer, more enduring; one that she herself 
had quickened into life by the few words she had said 
in his praise, as an inducement for Salome to remain 
true to her allegiance. 

If she had known this she would not have wondered 
that the loosening of the roots of this passion-flower 
caused its leaves to quiver. Now, she had no suspi- 
cion that he cared fur her, orthat the sentiments with 
which she regarded him had anything to do with love. 
She did not long remain in ignorance. Love has a 
quick, delicate sense. There was something unem- 
phatie yet subtle as the faintest fragrance wafted by 
on the summer air, by which she recognized that 
there was a difference in his manner towards her 
whenever he called, trom what there had formerly 
been. 

This, the first faint revealing of a slumbering pas- 
sion, was so gentle, so insidjous, as to be intangible, 
and when a number of days afterwards some incident 
transpired which probed and laid bare her heart, she 
shrunk back within herself. She was abashed; afraid 
to read her own thoughts. And yet, though this 
morning, her heart was as a sealed book to her, she 
experienced a sense of relief when she heard the 
light, airy steps of Salome on the stairs. 

“How well she can dissemble,” thought Maude, as 
with a kind of joyous frankness, an almost childish 
abandon, she entered the room. 


“ You here, Bertram?” said she, approaching him 
and offering him her hand. 

* Yes, 1 am here.” 

He did not reject her hand, yet he took it with a 
gravity so marked and so cold, that it could not es- 
cape her notice. She was surprised at this, for she 
knew Maude so well as to repose on the promise ske 
had exacted from her with implicit, unwavering 
faith. She betrayed no embarrassment, no confusion, 
but said to herself: 

*T can.and I will melt this icy reserve,’ and rais- 
ing her dark lustrous eyes to his, she flashed on him 
one of those bewitching glances which had so fasci- 
nated him the first time they ever met. 

Bright and sunny as it was, the ice refused to melt. 
But she was not discouraged. Taking up the violets 
and pansies which Maude had laid on the table while 
she filled a little vase with fresh water, she exclaimed: 

** How lovely!” Then turning to Bertram she said 
in the most artless manner, ‘‘ How well you under- 
stand my tastes.” 

Her voice and looks moved him. She knew it, and 
could scarcely conceal her exultation when she per- 
ceived that his 

“ Voice swayed as an Alpine plank, 
That feels a passionate torrent underneath,’ 
as he said: 

* Miss Enge, I gave these flowers to Miss Alton. If 
you wish for them, you must ask her.” 

“O, no, I wont take them away from her; but 
then,” said she, looking up into his face with a smile 
fashioned by art so consummate as to seem artless, 
‘“‘you must reward my unselfishness by giving me 
some exactly like them.” 

There was something so strangely insinuating in 
her looks and manner, thé strong will. the nervous 
energy which had thus far sustained him seemed 
sliding away, the same as objects, impelled by the 
under-tow of a smooth, sunny current, float out to 
sea. He was even conscious of a sudden physical 
weakness, but as a writer of celebrity says, ‘‘Thesoul 
helps the body, and at times raises it, and is the only 
bird that upholds the cage.” Bertram realized this 
to be so. Weakness gave place tostrength. The few 
days into which Salome had interfused such a rosy 
blvom, such a golden sunshine, such siren notes of 
song, bringing with them such a crowd of hopes and 
sweet, delicious dreams of life, were gone. 

Through all this he preserved an outward calmness 
and was self-possessed. And yet he did not look on 
this wreck of his hopes without some desperate efforts, 
some spasmodic struggles to retain his hold on them, 
when he felt them slipping from him. Nor were his 
exertions the less so for being involuntary, and in con- 
flict with his reason and his will. Days passed away 
before he began to fully realize that he was not lettin 
darkness. What had at first been to him only a 
gleam of faint, uncertain light, had in the person of 
Maude Alton, brightened into a serene star, and was 
shining on his horizon. How strange it now seemed 
to him that its calm, sweet light had not attracted 
him when they first met. He now recognized it as 
the morning star, heralding a new epoch of his life. 
How difterent from the fascinating beauty of Salome. 
That was a meteor that had dazzled and blinded him. 

Bertram had not yet come to an explanation with 
Salome. When she first detected the coldness in his 
appearance towards her, the thought at once suggest- 
ed itself that a few days’ absence would revive his 
ardor, and at the same time give her a better oppor- 
tunity to judge whether Capel Danby’s admiration 
for her was real or pretended. 

There would be no risk, she imagined, to be appre- 
hended from his frequent social intercourse with 
either Mildred or Maude, for Mildred was engaged to 
a gentleman who was well pleased with her, and she 
with him, while Maude was so plain that there could 
be no possible danger from her. So, without any de- 
lay, she started off fur a week’s visit to some friend ot 
hers, whose tastes were congenial with her own. 

As Bertram Irwin sat with Mildred and Maude in 
the evening stillness by the cheery fireside, he w: 
conscious of a restful feeling—a sense of comfort which 
he had never before so fully realized. 

There was that in the quiet, household ways of 
Maude, which developed the home-feeling. With 
her serene forehead shaded by rich, brown hair, and 
suggestive of a fine cerebral organization, with her 
white, drooping eyelids fringed by long, curved lashes, 
shading rare blue eyes, which in her case were truly 
windows of the soul, and with a mouth, which, if a 
little too large for beauty, was sweet and expressive, 
and a fitting avenue for the voice which might have 
claimed kinship with the melody of birds, she had the 
gift to infuse into the domestic atmosphere a peace, a 
trustfulness which makes the heart whisper to itself 
and say, ‘‘ There’s no place like home.” 

The fullness of his content was somewhat rudely 
broken in upon by the unexpected entrance of Salome. 
During her absence she had continued to feel secure 
in her power over him. The reserve with which he 
had treated her was doubtless the result of some sud- 
den caprice, which would wear away while she was 
absent. But when, so far from meeting her with de- 
monstrations of joy, she found that he was colder and 
more distant than befure she went away, she began 
to bealarmed, for there was always something so in- 
conclusive in what Capel Danby had from time to 
time said to her on the subject of marriage, that she 
by no means felt quite sure of winning him. 

It so turned out, either by accident or design, that 
soon after her arrival, both Mildred and Maude left 
the room. As soon as they were alone, she said: 

‘Bertram, why are you so coll and distant, and 
why do you look so grave? Hasanything unpleasant 





happened to you?” 











“Recall to mind what you said to Miss Alton in the 
garden a little more than a week ago, and you will 
know.” ‘ 

“ Has Maude been slandering me?” 

“ Never in my hearing.” 

“ How, then?” Who has been trying to make mis- 
chief?” 

“Noone. Unintentionally I overheard the con- 
versation between you and her.” 

A look of intense scorn curled her lip as she said: 


“T supposed that you had too high a sense of honor 
to listen to a confidential conversation.” 

“T hone I have, Miss Enge. Were your memory 
good, it would be unnecessary for me to repeat that 
it was unintentional. I was not listening. On the 
contrary I was so inattentive to what was said, that I 
did flot for some time imagine 1 was the person you 
were talking about. It isimmaterial, however. This 
premature disclosure of your views and plans can 
make but little difference to either of us, for it seems 
that you prefer Capel Danby to me.” 

“ You must have misunderstood.” 

No, there was no rocy for misapprehension.” 

“ We part, then?” 

“We do.” 

* One question I wish to ask you.” 

“Well.” 

“ Does Mr. Danby know anything about the con- 
versation in the garden?” 

“From me he doesn’t.” 

“*T thank you for your silence.” 

“Allow me to tell you that if you deceive him, he 
will be one to fear and dread.” 

“T’m not afraid.” 

“Tf not afraid of him, there is yet something for 
you to be afraid of.” 

* You mean a rival, perhaps?” 

‘No, there’s danger, if you pursue the path you 
are now in, of your losing your self-respect.” 

“When I need a mentor I will let you know, Mr. 
Irwin. At present 1 can dispense with one.” 

As with a disdainful smile she turned away, Mil- 
dred and Maude returned to the room. While they 
came in by one door, Capel Danby entered by one op- 
posite. He seemed in high spirits,and very soon 
found opportunity to speak to Salome aside. 

** What about that promise?” said he. 

“T thought you were jesting,” she replied. 

“Did you?” , 

* Yes, you spoke in such a light, sarcastic way.” 

* How would you have me speak ?” 

“As if you were sincere and in earnest.”* 

“T thought I did. ButI suppose in such a case 
none but sober, discreet words are current—such as 
can be weighed in the balance, and in uttering them 
it is requisite that I should speak through my nose, 
turn up my eyes, and screw my face into so many 
grim and dolorous lines, that it might be taken for 
the map of some howling wilderness.” 

“T shouldn’t call that being in earnest.” 

“Perhaps yonder sits the pattern, which sinners 
like me should follow. How is it—does your imagina- 
tion ‘ carry no favor in it but Bertram’s?’ ” 

“T hate him!” 

“T never thought you loved him, You will give me 
the promise, then, you refused me yesterday?” 

“What I said did not amount to a refusal. Your 
sincerity seemed to be questionable, and I answered 
in the same spirit.” 

“Well, we wont talk any more about that. I am 
thoroughly in earnest now. You must be in earnest, 
too, and tell me if you'll be ready two hours from now 
to go with me where we shall find some one who ac- 
cording to the informal ritual of the dissenters, can 
by a few words give me the right to claim you as my 
wife.” ° 

I will be ready.” 

“T can depend on you?” 

You can.” - 

Two hours later Danby and Salome were on their 
way tothe city. The next morning they were mar- 
ried, but it was a week afterwards before she knew 
that by the decease of a distant relative she was a 
wealthy heiress, though Danby had ascertained it the 
evening previous to their marriage. 

Bertram Irwin and Maude were married soon after- 
wards. It was three years before they and Capel 
Danby and his wife met. Salome, though still beau- 
tiful as ever, was less attractive. Her heart had so 
long been given to show and splendor, that it had be- 
come indurated, and something of this hardness be- 
trayed itself in her manner—sometimes in the tones 
of her voice. 

But the changes which time had wrought in Maude 
were very different. She grew more lovely, if not 
more beautiful. There was that about her so pleas- 
ant, so full of the right kind of refinement, as tomake 
her perfectly charming—the joy of her home. 

One day, Mildred, who was making the Irwins her 
first visit after her own marriage, said to her, ‘Do 
you remember, Maude, that I once said to you that I 
knew that Bertram Irwin wouldn’t be satisfied to 
have a woman at the head of his splendid establish- 
ment who was not beautiful in person and elegant in 
manners?” 

** Yes. I do.” 

“ Well, it seems that I was mistaken.” 

“No, you were not,” said Bertram, stepping from 
an adjoining apartment, where unknown to them be 
had been sitting reading. ‘‘ Maude realizes my ideal 
of a charming woman.” 


og Praltawa 
bs 
** There has.” | 
“ Will you tell me what it is?” | 
* Only this. She who promised that she would be 
my wife, has proved fulse.”” 
* Why do you think so?” | 
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Poetical Quotations. 


(Compiled for The Flag of ovr Union.) 





BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 
YOUTH, 
O, enviable, carly days, 
When dancing thoughtless pleasure's maze, 
To care, to guilt unknown ! 
How ill exchanged for riper tines, 
Of others, or my own.— Burns. 


The charms of youth at once are seen and past, 
And nature says, “ They are too sweet to last."* 
So blooms the rose, and so the blushing maid; 
Be gay—too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 
Sir William Jone 
Alas! that youth's fond hopes should fade, 
And love be but a name; 
While its rainbows, followed e'er so fast, 
Are distant still the same.—Dawes, 


We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood's sterner reign; 
Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth with flying feet, 
And will never come again.— &. 1. Stoddai 


Life went a May ing 
With Nature, Hope and Poesy, 


("3 When I was young !— Coleridg 
1 ne'er respect the ready tongue 
That augurs sorrow to the young. 
7 Miss Eliza Co: 
What is youth ?—a dancing billow, 
Winds behind and rocks before ! 
Wordswor 
PROPOSAL. 
I knelt, 
And with the fervor of a lip unused 
To the cool breath of reason, told my love. 
Wii. 
She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace; 
For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face.— Coleridge. 
I said, * You know—you must have known— 
1 long have loved—loved you alone, 
But cannot know how dearly."' 
I told her if my hopes were crossed, \ 
My every aim in life was lost— 
She knew I spoke sincerely ! 


She answered, as I breathless dwelt 
Upon her words, and would have knelt, 
“* Nay, move not thas the least; 
You have—you long have had *'—* Say on, 
Sweet girl! thy heart ?""—* Your foot upon 
The flounce of my battiste."'—//of/man. 


“ Yes!" I answered you last night; 
* No!" this morning, sir, 1 say! 
Flowers seen by candle-light, 
Will not look the same by day. 
Miss Barr 


Shall I go on ?—Or have I said enough ?— Ailton 
'Tis you alone can save, or give my doom,— Ovid 


This hand, I cannot but in death resign !—Dryd: 


THE NIGHT WALKER. 





* BY MRS. AGNES WESTFORD, 


CHAPTER I. 

My husband and I were married at the cath 
in Calcutta in the month of May. Not long. : 
his health became delicate, and he was compeli. 
apply for leave of absence, so that the foll. 
February found us in our native country. G , 
laughingly said that he was much obliged t) 
liver for giving him the opportunity of exhibitin,., 
newly-wedded wife before his friends and relatis 
the pride of her youth. But I did not sit dow 
pe write about myself, nor, indeed about Georg: 
though, if 1 once begf to speak about him, I « 
leave off, he is such a dear good fellow. Myr. 
t,) had the impudence to call him plain, but they 
understand the expression that lights up hir . 
when he is animated. But gb of this—I to... 
my pen to tell you « story—a rather curious . 
that happened when I was staying in London. 

We were on a visit to my husband’s mai. 
uncle, Sir Peter Peckover, the great railway dit 
who lives at No. 9 Turtle Gardens, Gormandy &., 
—that is to say, / was on a visit there, for © 
very soon gut tired of the long wearisome «li. 
parties, and indeed I am sure they were very b.: 
-his darling stomach; so he went twenty mile: 
the country to see an old schoolfellow, a clergy 
who had some excellent fishing, and left poor : 
alone with bis grand relations. 1 did not | 
much, for Sir Peter is very stiff and pompous, 
Peckover ever so kind, but rather fond of ke 
everybody in order: and as for Julia, with \ 
George was so anxious that I should cultivate 
timacy—well, we haye not an idea in comm 
cept on the subject of Venetian puint-lace, whi 
both adore. 

One reason why I don’t like Julia is, that » 
y such a dreadfully bad opinion of her fellow-crea 
She thinks deception is the rule, and sincer: 
b exception, and refuses to believe anything exc 
what she calls the evidence of her senses. 
however, does not prevent her believing in » 
rapping. I will give you an instance of her 
dulity; it appears trifling, but it leads natura 
to the story which I wish to tell. 

One day Julia and I had been to the London 

tal Palace to buy some useless little ornam 
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Poetical Quotations, 
[Compiled for The Flag of our Union.] 
BY GEORGE H. SEYMOUR. 

YOUTH. 

O, enviable, early days, 
When dancing thoughtless pleasure’s maze, 
To care, to guilt unknown! 


How ill exchanged for riper times, 
Of others, or my own.— Burns. 


The charms of youth at once are seen and past, 
And nature says, “* They are too sweet to last.’* 
So blooms the rose, and so the blushing maid; 
Be gay—too soon the flowers of spring will fade. 
Sir William Jones. 
Alas! that youth's fond hopes should fade, 
And love be but a name; 
While its rainbows, followed e’er so fast, 
Are distant still the same.—Dawes. 


We are stronger, and are better, 
Under manhood’s sterner reign; 
Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth with flying feet, 
And will never come again.— &. //. Stoddard. 


Life went a Maying 
With Nature, Hope and Poesy, 
When I was young !— Coleridge. 


1 ne’er respect the ready tongue 
That augurs sorrow to the young. 
Miss Eliza Cook. 
What is youth ?—a dancing billow, 
Winds behind and rocks before! 
Wordsworth. 
PROPOSAL. 
I knelt, 
And with the fervor of a lip unused 
To the cool breath of reason, told my love. 
Willis. 
She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest grace; 
For well she knew I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face.— Coleridge. 


I said, ** You know—you must have known— 
I long have loved—loved you alone, 
But cannot know how dearly."* 
I told her if my hopes were crossed, 
My every aim in life was lost— 
She knew I spoke sincerely ! 
She answered, as I breathless dwelt 
Upon her words, and would have knelt, 
*“ Nay, move not thas the least; 

You have—you long have had *'—* Say on, 
Sweet girl! thy heart ?"*"—** Your foot upon 
The flounce of my battiste.’'—Hof/man. 

** Yes!" I answered you last night; 

* No!"’ this morning, sir, I say! 

Flowers seen by candle-light, 
Will not look the same by day. 
Miss Barrett. 
Shall I go on ?—Or have I said enough ?— Milton. 


"Tis you alone can save, or give my doom.— Ovid. 


This hand, I cannot but in death resign !—Dryden. 
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THE NIGHT WALKER. 
BY MRS. AGNES WESTFORD. 


CHAPTER I. 

My husband and I were married at the cathedral 
in Calcutta in the month of May. Not long after, 
his health became delicate, and he was compelled to 
apply for leave of absence, so that the following 
February found us in our native country. George 
laughingly said that he was much obliged to his 
liver for giving him the opportunity of exhibiting his 
newly-wedded wife before his friends and relatives in 
the pride of her youth. But I did not sit down to 
write about myself, nor, indeed about George, al- 
though, if I once beg to speak about him, I can’t 
leave off, he is such a dear good fellow. My sisters 
had the impudence to call him plain, but they don’t 
understand the expression that lights up his face 
when he is animated. But enough of this—I took up 
my pen to tell you a story—a rather curious affair 
that happened when I was staying in London. 

We were on a visit to my husband’s maternal 
uncle, Sir Peter Peckover, the great railway director, 
who lives at No. 9 Turtle Gardens, Gormandy Square 
—that is to say, J wason a visit there, for George 
very soon got tired of the long wearisome dinner- 
parties, and indeed I am sure they were very bad for 
-his darling stomach; so he went twenty miles into 
the country tosee an old schoolfellow, a clergyman, 
who had some excellent fishing, and left poor me all 
alone with his grand relations. I did not like it 
much, for Sir Peter is very stiff and pompous; Lady 
Peckover ever so kind, but rather fond of keeping 
everybody in order; and as for Julia, with whom 
George was so anxious that I should cultivate an in- 
timacy—well, we haye not an idea in common, ex- 
cept on the subject of Venetian point-lace, which we 
both adore. 

One reason why I don’t like Julia is, that she has 
such a dreadfully bad opinion of her fellow-creatures. 
She thinks deception is the rule, and sincerity the 
exception, and refuses to believe anything except on 
what she calls the evidence of her senses. This, 
however, does not prevent her believing in spirit- 
rapping. I will give you an instance of her incre- 
dulity; it appears trifling, but it leads naturally up 
to the story which I wish to tell. 

One day Julia and I had been to the London Crys- 


other, end were returning on foot. Just as we en- 
tering Gormandy Square, I cried out, ‘‘O Julia, 
there’s a native of India sweeping a crossing! Poor 
man! Ishould so like to speak Hindustani to him, 
and give him sixpence. How cold he must be, this 
biting March day!” 

** My dear child,” returned Julia, with an air of 
superior wisdom, ‘‘ you were brought up in the 
country, were you not, before you went vut to 
India?” 

‘* Entirely,” I answered. 

** Well, then, take the benefit of my metropolitan 
experience, and don’t waste your sixpences on 80 
unworthy an object. If your sixpence is burning in 
your pocket, give it to mama for her ‘ Laundresses’ 
Mutual Benefit Club.’ ” 

“ But it would be such fun talking Hindustani to 
@ native in London,” I pleaded. 

“You would only be encouraging laziness and 
vice,” said Julia, severely. “This man, if reallya 
native of India, must be a Lascar, and ought tu have 
returned home with his ship. But I don’t believe 
he is an Indian atall. He is probably an Irishman.” 
“An Irishman! my dear Julia; look at his dress 
and his complexion.” 

“ The effects of walnut-juice,” replied Miss Peck- 
over, sternly. ‘“ If you were to come behind him un- 
awares, and run apin into him,” (Julia said this 
with quite a relish, as if she would really like to do 
it), “the bad language which he would infallibly 
make use of would be in the Irish dialect.” 

Julia had dragged me along while we were talking, 
so that by the time she had spoken this last sentence, 
we had reached home. 

Two gentlemen called that afternoon—one was 
Mr. Fishplate Gage, who is said to be a very clever 
person, but I don’t care the least about him, for he 
talks of nothing but railway matters; the other, Mr. 
Arthur Long Bowman, a barrister in the Temple, 
who never gets any briefs, but lives partly on his 
father, and partly on his contributions to the mag- 
azines. He is very amusing, and we had a most 
agreeable conversation together while Julia and Mr. 
Gage were sol ly di ing the prospects of the 
bill which the Great Extension Railway had brought 
before parliament for a line between Pedlington 
Parva and Stoke Pogis. 

“Apropos of the number of foreign nationalities 
settled in London, Mr. Bowman,” I said, ‘do you 
believe there are any Hindu crossing-sweepers? My 
cousin Julia declares they are all Irishmen.” 

“Miss Peckover must be extra skeptical, then, even 
in this skepticalage,” replied Mr. Bowman. ‘‘ Why, 
there is an unmistakable Hindu who sweeps a cross- 
ing within two hundred yards of this house.” 

“ The very man whom I noticed as my cousin and 
Iwere coming home! In Gormandy Square, is he 
not?” 

“Yes. Now, Iam notskilled in oriental languages, 
but I have not the keast doubt he is a genuine na- 
tive. Besides, I have studied the crossing-sweeper, 
as an interesting variety of the human species, in all 
his phases. I have watched him slink homewards 
with his broom under his arm; I have seen him, 
having deposited that valuabic tool in his humble 
garret, re-emerge in a pea-jacket, with an indepen- 
dent bearing, for the purpose of purchasing the tripe, 
or the sheep’s-head, or the saveloy which forms his 
savory evening meal. As for the Hindu in London, 
my dear Mrs. Miles, he is a wonderful creature— 
wonderful for the tenacity with which he clings to 
the customs of his fatherland. I could take you, if 
it were a fit place for a lady to visit, to an oriental 
colony in the far east of London, where, but for the 
difference of buildings and climate, you might con- 
ceive yourself in Calcutta. No. 1lin that street (L 
like to be exact), to outward appearance an ordinary 
house, is in reality a heathen temple, chock-full of 
idols, where, regardless of the clergyman of the 
parish, the expatriated Hindu does solemn poojah; 
while in the backyard, aided by the poles and lines of 
a conniving washerwoman, the dread ceremonies of 
the churruck are inaugurated. You know what I 
mean?” 

“Of course; swinging with hooks fastened in 
their flesh.” 

* Precisely. Nay, I heard, but will not vouch for 
the fact,” continued Mr. Bowman, gravely, “ that 
onone occasion, a worn-out Blackwall omnibus was 
purchased at Aldridge’s Repository by a number of 
Hindus. Can you guess their object, Mrs. Miles?” 

“T can,” I answered, with a shudder—‘‘for a 
Juggernaut-car.” 

* Just so,” said Mr. Bowman. ‘‘The massive 
figure-head of a condemned East Indiaman served 
for the god; while the omnibus, crammed with 
yelling devotees, was driven up and down the con- 
fined space of that backyard. To depict such a 
scene, with its combined elements of grotesquerie 
and horror, would require the pencil of a Fuseli.” 

Compared with this exciting conversation, how 
tame and prosaic sounded our neighbors’ dialogue! 





“The only real opposition proceeds from Jackson,” 
I heard Mr. Gage say. ‘‘ Everybody else has been 
bought off. We've offered him a station close.to his 
park-gates, if he likes, but he wont listen to it.” 

“‘ His ideas must be very old-fashioned,” observed 
Julia, quietly. 

I torgot to say that Mr. Gage and Julia were 
lovers, and that this was their way of courting. 
When I think of my dear George, and remember 
his romantic sentiments, his chivalric enthusiasm, 
so accordant with my own feelings, I cannot be too 
thankful that—but I will say no more on that sub- 
ject. 
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night, and we passed a very pleasant and quiet 
evening; that is to say, Sir Peter dozed comfort- 
ably in his arm-chair by the fire, with an anti- 
macassar over his head; Lady Peckover examined 
a formidable pile of red-covered tradesmen’s books; 
Julia practised choice morceauc from Mirella on the 
pianoferte; and I composed a delightfully long letter 
(four sides of close writing and crossed) for dear 
George, in exchange for his shabby little epistle of 
ten lines, which was all occupied with the deserip- 
tion of a gigantic pike which he had captured. 
About eleven o’clock, we all went up stairs; but I 
sat up till twelve brushing my hair, and reading over 
achoice packet of George’s love-letters—models of 
manly devotion and—but I forbear. 

My fire had begun to burn low, as a hint that I 
had better go to bed; and I had just folded up the 
last of these beloved letters, when suddenly I recol- 
lected that I had left my work-box down stairs. I 
did not like to leave it there till the morning, for it 
contained a bracelet which was. George’s first pres- 
ent, and I could not have slept quietly if it had not 
been in my own keeping. It was very provoking, 
for at the Peckovers’ house there is nothing but gas 
burned—gas in the kitchen, in the sitting-rooms, and 
in the bedrooms. If there had been a wax-taper in 
the room, I should have lighted it, of course; and if 
there had been a box of lucifers, [ should have taken 
them with me; but there was no taper, and not a 
single match in the ornamental box placed on my 
dressing-table. I did not care to carry a lighted 
allumette jn my hand, for fear of setting fire to Sir 
Peter’s beautiful carpets; so 1 determined to go 
down in the dark. I remembered exactly where I 
had left the work-box; df was on the left-hand cor- 
ner of the Louis-Quatorze table in the breakfast- 
parlor; I felt that I could lay my hand on it at once. 

My heart beat a little quicker than usual as I 
descended the stairs, everything seemed so preter- 
naturally quiet; but 1 reached the breakfast-parlor 
in safety, felt about for the Louis-Quatorze table, 
discovered it, and found my work-box. I was just 
about to quit the room, when I heard a slight noise 
outside, which startled me terribly; it was as if some- 
body had dropped two or three spoons and forks. I 
felt half inclined to faint, and opened the door as 

iselessly as possibl My attention: was imme- 
diately attracted by a light, which streamed out from 
under a closed door in the passage. 

* Perhaps, after all,” I said to myself, “I have 
alarmed myself dlessly. Ir ber now that 
that is the pantry-door; and no doubt Mr. Jeakes, 
the butler, has set up late to-night gossiping, and is 
now counting his plate.” The thought had scarcely 
passed through my mind, when the door opened 
slowly, and a figure appeared, bearing in one hand a 
kitchen-candlestick, in the other a plate-basket full 
of silver. Was it the figure of any person belonging 
to the house? If it had been, my knees would not 
have trembled under me, nor should I have sunk 
down upou the floor in a semi-conscious swoon. At 
length, by a strong mental effort, I recovered suf- 
ticient strength to raixe myself up; and nervously 
clutching my work-box, I mae my way slowly up 
stairs. Assvon asI entered my room, I locked and 
bolted the door, and then sat down ina chair to re- 
flect. The fire had gone out, but the gas, which } 
had turned up to its highest point, made the room 
look bright and cheerful. 1 looked at the clock—it 
was past one. I must have lain for upwards of an 
hour in the h@f-fainting state. It was too late now 
to alarm the house. The mischief was done; and 
the perpetrator of the deed had doubtless long since 
departed with his spoil. Besides, to tell the truth, 
I did not dare venture out into those long dark pas- 
sages again; so I crept into bed. 











CHAPTER II. 

“Tuts is a most extraordinary story, my dear 
Isabella,” said Lady Peckover to me, as she slowly 
and majestically descended the stairs on the follow- 
ing morning. ‘ Neither Sir Peter nor I heard any- 
thing, and I am the very lightest of sleepers. Nor 
did Bunce (this was the lady’s-maid) report any- 
thing wrong when she came in with the hot water. 
However, here is Jeakes; we will question him.” 

Mr. Jeakes was a portly person, with a bald head, 
a reddish nose, and a most formal style of address; 
in fact, the very beau-ideal of a butler. 

“ Jeakes,” said Lady Peckover, ‘ were the doors all 
properly fastened this morning?” 

“I’ve heard no complaint to the contrary, my 
lady?” 

‘*None of the plate missing?” 

“Dear me; no, my lady,” answered Mr. Jeakes 
with almost an injured air. ‘I count it over night, 
and again every morning regular at height 
o’clock.” 

“There, Isabella!” said Lady Peckover, turning 
to me; ‘‘ you see, my dear, you must have been 
mistaken. It was most likely an attack of night- 
mare.” 

“T assure you,” I began. But Lady Peckover 
gave me a meaning glance, as much as to say, 
“Speak no more about it in the presence of the 
servants.” 

When breakfast was over, and Sir Peter had gone 
to the city, and the servants had left the room, 
Julia said, “‘ Mother, what is this mystery between 
you and Isabella? I heard you talking aboutit as 1 
was coming down stairs.” 

“Merely, my dear, that your cougin dreamed she 
saw a thief last night stealing the plate,” 

“ Dreamed! aunt?” I exclaimed, 





For a wonder, there was no dinner-party that 


Isabella,’ answered Lady Peckover, “is, that the 
plate isin perfect order. As soon as I had heard 
your account, I felt it would be satisfactory to 
Jeakes that he should count over the spoons and 
forks in my presence. He did so, and none were 
missing.” 

“But what was your dream, Isabella?” asked 
Julia. 

“It was nodream at all,” I said, quite pettishly, 
“buta real occurrence. I went down stairs about 
twelve o’clock to fetch my work-bux, and saw & man 
come out of the pantry with the plate-basket in his 
hand—” 

“The curious thing, Julia,” interrupted Lady 
Peckover, “ is, that Isabella persists in saying he was 
a black man with a turban on his head.” 

“TI can explain it all,” exclaimed Julia, trium- 
phantly. ‘He was like the crossing-sweeper in 
Gormandy Square, wasn’t he?” 

‘* Yes, very like,” I replied. 

“An excellent illustration of the theory of dreams!” 
cried Julia. ‘‘ You were talking to me about the 
crossing-sweeper yesterday, and I heard that silly 
Mr. Bowman telling you a number cof apocryphal 
anecdotes on the same subject. You possess a vivid 
imagination, my dear Isabella—I envy you the gitt— 
and the result is, that your waking thoughts form the 
subject of your dreams.” 

* Really, cousin, you are very provoking,” I said, 
vehemently. ‘1 suppose you wont beiiefe tuat | 
came down stairs at all last night’’’ 

“Ofcourse, I don’t,” she answered. “I believe 
your dream visited you when you were snugly in 
bed.” 

At these words I rang the bell. 

‘““Why are you ringing, my dear?” asked Lady 
Peckover. . 

** Because I want Mrs. Bunce’s evidence to support 
mine.” 

“IT am particularly anxious not to make a fuss 
about this,” said Lady Peckover. ‘We shall end in 
making all the women-servants 80 nervous that they 
will be giving me warning.” 

** But, my dear aunt,” 1 replied, ‘I want to clear 
my character. I cannot bear to be looked upon as a 
silly schvol-girl, magnifying a mere dream into a 
real occurrence. Now, Julia, you don’t believe that 
Lever went down stairs at all last night—I1 say 1 did; 
and as a proof of it, I could only find one of my 
slippers when I got up this morning. I then remem- 
bered that when I swooned, one of them came off, 
and as 1 was in too great a tright, on coming to my 
senses, to look for it, I hobbled up stairs without it. 
O, here is Mrs. Bunce.” 

“Bunce,” said Lady Peckover, “where did you 
find one of Mrs. Miles’s bedroom slippers this 
morning?” 

“The housemaid found it, my lady, the first thing 
this morning, in the breakfast-parlor.” 

“Now, Julia,” I exclaimed, * will you believe that 
1 went down stairs?” 


mere dream,” said my cousin, thoughtfully. ‘I am 
duubting whether it may not be a case of spiritual 
manifestation.” 

* Fiddlestick!”? cried Lady Peckover. 

“Isabella,” pursued my cousin, “ possesses just 
that susceptible sort of organization to which the 
spirits love to render themselves visible.” 

** Nonsense, Julia!’ said Lady Peckover, sternly. 
“You are frightening Bunce; she is growing ‘quite 
pale. What's the matter, Bunce?” 

“Nothing, my lady,” answered Mrs. Bunce, sub- 
missively; ‘‘only I hope ‘Mrs. Miles haven’t seen the 
ghost.” 

“The ghost!” exclaimed my auut, angrily. ‘‘ What 
nonsense is this, Bunce?” 

“The ghost of the black man, my lady,” said 
Bunce, rather unwillingly. 

The lady’s-maid'’s words took us all aback. No- 
body had disclosed to any of the servants the nature 
of the appearance which I hal seen, yet Mrs. Bunce 
had at once guessed it correctly. 

Even Lady Peckover looked rather uneasy, while 
Julia seemed pleased, as if she suspected some con- 
tirmation of her spiritual theories. 

“ What is this story, Bunce?” she asked. 

“Well, miss, I’ve never seen anything myself, 
and Mr. Jeakes and John Thomas the footman told 
us women-servants to say nothing about it, fur fear 
of frightening the family; but as Mrs. Miles has 
seen something, | don’t mind mentioning what Mr. 
Jeakes told me. He says, ‘Mrs. Bunce,’ he says, 


delicate nerves, not to go down to the basement story, 
nor, indeed, on the ground-floor, after the family’s 
abed.’ ‘Why not,’ I says, ‘Mr. Jeakes?’ ‘ Because,’ 
he says, ‘the black man is reputed to walk.’ And 
then he told us this story. The first tenant that oc- 
cupied this house was a Colonel Culpepper, a terrible 
passionate gentleman, as I’ve heard is the case with 
most Indian gentlemen, always excepting Major 
Miles, who is the sweetest-tempered of—” 

“Never mind my husband, Mrs. Bunce,” I said. 
“*Go on with your story.” 

‘Well, miss—ma’am, I should say—the cvlonel 
had a black servant whem he treated very cruel 
indeed. Nothing came amiss to throw at him, when 
the colonel was vexed, Paper-weights, dish-covers, 
books from the circulating library, anything. One 
day he threw the clothes-brush at him. The poor 
black man took to his bed, and died. An inquest 
was hell, miss, as was only right and proper; but the 
colonel, who was rolling in money, bribed the parish 
beagle, and he summonsed a packed jury, composed 
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of sunstroke, caused by the peculiar effect of the 
British sun in January on the Hindu constitution. 
And now, as Mr. Jeakes says, his spirit goes peram- 
bulating about, demanding justice.” 

“What became of Colonel Culpepper?” asked 
Lady Peckover. 

“Took ill directly after, my lady,” replied Mrs. 
Bunce, in an awful voice; ‘‘and died in a state of 
raving madness in the Charing Cross Hospital, with 
a strait-waistcoat on, and two medical students hold- 
ing a feather-bed underneath the window perpetual- 
ly, for fear he should leap out.” 

As soon as Mrs. Bunce had concluded her story, 
and retired to her own domain, Lady Peckover 
said, ‘It is extraordinary how superstitious unedu- 
cated people still are! Bunce evidently believes this 
absurd tale.” 

“Tam inclined to believe it also, mother,” ob- 
served Julia. ‘“‘These phenomena, singular as they 
may seem, are in strict accordance with natural laws, 
if we could but ascertain what these laws are. Iam 
only surprised that the colonel’s spirit does not man- 
ifest itself as well as that of the Hindu.” 

‘IT should be very much surprised, Julia,” I com- 
menced, quietly, “if it did, considering that Colonel 
Culpepper is still living.” 

** Still living!” exclaimed my cousin. 

“ Yes—at Cheltenham. He is an old friend of my 
mother’s family, and though a little impatient in 
temper, one of the kindest of men. I believe Mrs. 
Bunce’s story to be a cruel libel, and for the sake of 
Colonel Culpepper’s reputation, [am determined to 
find out the truth of this affair. You cannot help 
allowing, my dear aunt,” I said, “ without agreeing 
in Julia’s supernatural view, that there is something 
more in it thana mere dream?” 

“There is,” answered Lady Peckover; “and I 
assure you, my dear, it makes me feel thoroughly 
uncomfortable.” 

“ Then I shall insist,” I said, ‘‘on George’s coming 
back to town at once, and assisting me to ferret it 
out.” 


CHAPTER III. 


GEORGE was a little unwilling to leave his pike- 
fishing and his clergyman (I confess I felt rather 
jealous of that clergyman), but he is such an excel- 
lent self-denying creature, that he was as amiable 
as possible when he returned. He had been away 
for nearly three weeks, and it was so pleasant to feel 
my hand once more resting on his arm when we 
went out sight-seeing, instead of being dependent on 
Julia, who really wears such preposterous skirts 
(although I try to impress upon her that the fashion 
is changing), that it is difficult to get within a yard 
of her. George listened most patiently to my ac- 
count of the ghcist-story, and I could perceive a 
clever sort of twinkle in his eyes when I had finished 
it, as much as to say, “ Trust me for unravelling the 
matter.” Then my dear husband spoke thus: 

“Write a letter to Colonel Culpepper, detailing 
the lady’s-maid’s story, and ask him for an imme- 
diate reply. Don’t let the servants see the letter, 
but drop it into the pillar-box at the street-corner.” 

I did as my husband told me; and three daysafter- 
wards received the following reply, brought by a 
commissionaire from the Oriental Club: 


““My DEAR ISABFLLA:—I certainly did not ex- 
pect that the first letter written to me by you since 
your marriage would contain an accusation of 
‘aggravated manslaughter,’ but so it is, and you 
will perhaps be surprised to learn that I think the 
charge sufficiently grave to require my presence in 
London for the purpose of rebutting it; so I have 
come up from Cheltenham; and if your husband 
(whose acquaintance I wish to make—I knew his 
father during the first Burmese war) will give mea 
call at the Club. this evening, I think our two wise 
heads may devise a scheme which will effectually 
absolve me from having to sign myself ‘the con- 
science-smitten murderer,’ 

‘* FERDINAND CULPEPPER.” 


When George came home that night, he whis- 
pered to me, ‘‘Don’t say a word to uncle, aunt, or 
Julia, about Culpepper’s arrival. And now, Bella, 
would you like to see the ghost again?” 

I shuddered slightly, and answered, “‘ Dear George, 
I think I would rather not.” 

** Because I have a notion,” he continued, “that 
it may walk to-night. Culpepper is coming here to 
try and get a sight of it. Iam to let him in quietly 
at the front door about half-past eleven.” 

** Do you know, George,” I said, gravely, ‘‘ Colonel 
Culpepper’s conduct makes me feel very uneasy. 1 
cannot bear to think it of such a nice old gentleman, 
and yet I can’t help fancying there is some tounda- 
tion for that dreadful story of Mrs. Bunce’s.” 

George’s reply to this was a burst of laughter, 


fellow 


which he checked suddenly, and then suid in a hol- 


“O George,” I exclaimed, “ you. make me feel as 


After imploring George to be careful, I crept un- 


was no longer visible. I then entered my 


fire, pretended to read a book. It was of nouse; I 
could not read, so, instead of reading, I set my door 
ajar, and listened intently. 
The Peckovers are early people when they have no 
company, and by half-past eleven the house was 
perfectly quiet. The French clock on my mantel- 
piece had just chimed the half-hour, when I heard 
the front door opened in a very stealthy manner. 
My female curiosity could resist no longer, and I 
stole down stairs, hiding myself in an especially dark 
angle near the drawing-room. I heard Culonel Cul- 
pepper’s well-remembered voice; I also heard George 
whisper to him, ‘** Better take off your boots, colonel. 
Here are a pair of list slippers.” 
From the smothered merriment which proceeded 
from the two gentlemen, I judged that the colonel 
had seated himself in one of the hall chairs, and 
that my husband was acting as boot-jack in ordinary. 
There was a long pause after this, during which I 
had gradually descended still nearer to the uncon- 
scious ghost-watchers. Presently George whispered, 
“Colonel, d’ye see that light over the kitchen stairs? 
He’s come!” 
At these terrifying words, I fled up stairs, three 
steps at a time, witha horrible dread that some 
skeleton form was clutching at my skirts. I did not 
teel safe till I had put a double-locked door between 
myself and the supernatural world outside. 
More than a quarter ofan hour had elapsed, when 
a series of rapid footfalls were heardin the passage; 
and something began to twist the handle of my dvor; 
my heart died within'me, and I had only strength to 
murmur, ‘‘ Who’s there?”?” when my hushand’s voice 
said, “‘ Why, Bella, are you asleep? Open—quick.” 
I believe I said, “‘ Whyidn’t you knock, ducky?” 
and almost fainted on his shoulder. 
“We managed matters capitally down below,” 
said George; ‘‘and now I’ve roused up uncle and 
aunt, and Julia, and Jeakes, and Mrs. Bunce; in 
fact, the whole household. Put ashawl round your 
shoulders, and come down to the breakfast-parlor as 
soon as you see Sir Peter and my aunt march forth. 
l’ve told everybody that they needn’t hurry—that it 
isn’t fire, and that they can make themselves look as 
elegant as they please.” 
At length we were all assembled. “George,” said 
Sir Peter, rather surlily, as he suppressed a yawn, 
“ T hope this is not intended for a practical joke?” 
“O no, sir—nothing of the sort,’ replied my hus- 
band. ‘Lhave invited you alldown stairs in order 
to show you the celebrated black man.” 
I glanced round the room at these words, and ob- 
served with some surprise that while the counte- 
nances of all the others expressed merely curiosity or 
astonishment, there was a look of guilty apprehension 
in the face of Mr. Jeakes, the butler, and of his sub- 
ordinate, John Thomas, the fuotman. 
** Before proceediug further,” continued my hus- 
band, ‘you must allow me to call an important 
witness into court—Colonel Culpepper.” 
At these last two wor's, pronounced ina loud tone, 
the door was opened, and Colonel Culpepper entered, 
bowing gravely and ceremoniously to Sir Peter and 
Lady Peckover. 
“* Sir Peter,” said the colonel, ‘you must pardon 
my intrusion into your house at this unseasonable 
hour; but I wish to clear my character from a stigma 
that has been cast upon it. I have been accused by 
your butler yonder of having died in a state of insan- 
ity, after murdering my Bengalee man-servant, 
Ramchunder. The story of my f@th is manifestly 
untrue. Ifyou, Sir Peter, will bave the kindness to 
unlock the pantry-door, you will be able to decide 
on the remainder of the allegation.” 
At these words, we all crowded into the passage, 
where George had turned the gas on brilliantly. Sir 
Peter unlocked the door, and disclosed to view the 
trembling figure of the cross-sweeper of Gormandy 
Square! 
** Now, ladies and gentlemen,” said Colonel Cul- 
pepper, “‘ that is Ramchunder, whom I was forced 
to dismiss from my service for making too free with 
my spirit-chest, as well as for other irregularities. 
Speak English, Ramchunder, and say if that be not 
true” 
“Iss, sahib,” answered Ramchunder, joining his 
hands together, after the imploring fashion of 
Asiatics. 
“And now, uncle,” interposed my husband, ‘1 
will tell you what we found this worthy colored gen- 
tleman doing: we found him doing the fvotman’s 
work—cleaning the plate and brushing your clothes.” 
«Is this true?” demanded Sir Peter, magisterially. 
“Iss, sahib,” sail Ramchunder. ‘‘ Mas’r Jeake, 
he say he very tire; Mas’t Thomas, he say he very 
much tire too. He say, ‘ You nigger, I give you two 
shilling aweekdo my work. Whatcould poor Ram- 
chunder do? He very bad off now, since leave good 
Colonel Sahib; sweeper’s trade bad now, plenty 
March wind. Gentlefulks say, “ No dirt now—no 
copper sweeper give.” 
“Well, Jeakes, what have you to say to this?” 
asked the master of the house. 
**T don’t deny it, Sir Peter,” said Mr. Jeakes, with 
dignified suavity of manner; “ but I cannot ’elp as- 
serting, Sir Peter, that you brought it on yourself by 
the non-providing of a boy in buttons. Me and John 
Thomas will not demean ourselves by vulgar work, 
such as plate-cleaning. knives, and clothes; and we 
thought we was doing a hact of charity by employing 
this pore benighted heathen for such hinferior oc- 
cupations.” 
It is not necessary for me to state who was dis- 
missed and who was not; it is enough to say that 
the house was never afterwards haunted by the black 





























bedroom, and sitting down in the easy-chair by the 





man, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
LIEUT. GEN. ULYSSES 8. GRANT. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


Ulysses! were the Greek, whose deeds 
Are music in the mouth of fame, 

To hear of thine, he would not blush 
That thou hast borne his name. 


For not alone his name was thine; 
In Time's Valhalla none have shone 
Who valued more their country's life, 
Or valued less their own. 


Our land a Golgotha became, 

Where many a Rizpah watched her slain, 
Lamenting—not that they had died, 

But that they died in vain; 


When in the rayless West he rose, 
The Hesperus of our battle-night, 
And soon with Victory's sunrise wreath 
Its ebon brow grew bright. 


“ Forward !"’ he cried, when all was yet 
Undone, and ** Halt!" when all was o'er, 
And peace with glad thanksgiving crowned 
The harvest-home of war. 


The grandest music of that march 
Was that by falling fetters made; 
Its proudest trophy Slavery's corpse, 

Whose blood its dust had laid. 


He saw our martyrs’ shades, his cloud 
Of witnesses, kneel at his feet, 

And made his drum in unison 
With Freedom's heart to beat. 


‘Twas Bayard’s boast that, like a wolf, 
With face to foe, he made retreat; 

But Grant can make a nobler one— 
He never knew defeat! 


A breath of his shook down upon 
The foe an avalanche of steel, 

And, like Ithuricl’s spear, his sword 
Made their Gibraltars reel. 


Above the clouds on Lookout's hei; ht, 
That higher grew with foes o’erthrown, 
He joined to heaven's artillery 
The thunder of his own. 


Determination—of success 
The sinew—towered in his form; 
Modest; his silence was the lull 
That deadlier makes the storm. 


Wisdom vouchsafed to few was his, 
(For knowledge all in books may find); 
Weapons for every crisis stored 
The arsenals of his mind. 


As Vulcan's stroke called Pallas from 
The brain of Jove, from his the blow 
That others stunned, brought warriors forth 
That vanquished every fue. 


Though Hatred's tongue if sharper than 
Its dirk, and they who ‘ve smiling stept 

Where Havoc led the van o‘er man's 
Ingratitude have wept; 


And envy is the shadow cast 
By shining genius, in his eyes 

The obstacles she cast before 
Were steps by which to rise. 


No Moscows the escutcheon dim 
Of our Napoleon, and it needs 

No rust of time to hide the stain 
Of dark and bloody deeds. 


Ambition’s dazzling sceptre ne'er 
Between him and his duty shone; 

He never used the sword of power 
To carve himself a throne. 


No triumph-arch he needs who stands 
Beneath the flag he raised to show 
The world a star for every friend, 
A stripe for every foe! 


Where Washington its father stood, 
Let Grant his country’s saviour rise; 

Each leaf would be deserved, were his 
The laurels of the skies. 


+ > 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 


MISS YUNELY. 





BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. 





“*She trembles her fan in a sweetness dumb, 
As her thoughts were beyond recalling,— 
With a glance for me, and a glance for some, 
From her eyelids rising and falling."’ 


“ SHE is very talented,” said my host. 

“ Yes,” said his wife; ‘‘ she has written some beau- 
tiful poems—exquisite and graceful; you would like 
them.” 

*O yes,” I said; “‘Ido like them. “I have read 
several that 1 have caught floating in periodicals. 
They quite charmed me. But when you were at our 
home, you interested me more telling me of her per- 
sonal peculiarities. I am as curious as though I were 
a@ woman.” 

** Then woe be to you,” said my host, Mr. Morton, 
‘for she devours men—all their heart and soul, as 
wild beasts devour their prey—like a tiger, for she 
plays with them previously.” 

“Is she, then, so formidable?” I asked, leisurely 
sipping coffee. *‘ Still 1am undaunted. You wouldn’t 
advise me to fly from these comfortable quarters, 
would you, Mrs. Morton, just because Miss Yunely 
signifies her intention of coming here?” 

“If you were a young man,” she replied, ‘I should 
seriously advise you to shun her; as it is, you have 
seen something of the world.” 


‘Then my thirty-nine years are my only safe- 
guard?” 1 asked, amusedly. 
* Of course—and the experience with them,” was 
the reply. 
“You remember young Belleden at the Universi- 
ty?” asked Mr. Morton. 
I thought the remark rather irrelevant, but I re- 
plied, with emphasis: 
* Yes, plainiy; he promised to make his mark in 
the world. Ihave always felt peculiarly vindictive 
about that affair, and wished somebody might reward 
the girl who ruined his prospects.” 
‘* Would you like to be the avenger?” asked Mor- 
ton, while his wife exclaimed: 
“What! didn’t you hear who the girl was?” 
“No,” I answered, interested; ‘1 was away for 
many years, then.” 
“ How things develop themselves!” laughed Mor- 
ton. ‘ You'll soon see her—it’s Dora Yunely.” 
I was astonished. 
‘* But Belleden was a mere boy to her,” I said. 
“Old enough to love her passionately—and that 
was suflicient for her amusement, was it not?” asked 
Morton. 

“Oyes; certainly,” I responded, and relapsed into 
silence, which lasted during the rest uf the meal. 





Later in the day, I sat in my room, the window 
open, for the day was very warm, and I wished to 
have the benefit of the breeze from the bay. The 
stairs were close to my room, and I heard Mrs. Mor- 
ton in some unexpected bustle in the kitchen at the 
foot of the stairs. She came up for something, and 
as she passed my door, she said, in a subdued voice, 
and with a half laugh: 
“Miss Yunely has come.” 
“So soon!” I-exclaimed. 
“ Yes; she has been up to Boston, and came down 
from there—so she reached here before night. She 
has an escort with her.” 

“Is he going to stay?” 1 asked. 
“No; he wants to stop here, but I can’t have 
him.” 
She ran down stairs, and I sat down by the window 
with my book. I certainly was very curious. They 
had told me she was very plain, was no longer girl- 
ishly young; that she was talented, and a flirt. 
There was the sound of voices in the garden below 
my window. I looked out, and saw Miss Yunely and 
a swarthy, black-bearded gentleman, whose light-col- 
ored, slouched hat half concealed his face. 
“So that is Dora Yunely,” I said to myself. But in 
truth I could not see her—only to tell that her figure 
was much below medium height, slender, but round- 
ed. Every one had acknowledged her figure was very 
graceful. ‘And she is constantly getting into attrac- 
tive attitudes,” had said Mrs. Morton. 
Some sort of thin, grayish silk hung in pretty folds 
around her; she wore ashort, jaunty white jacket, 
flowing open front, and revealing an exquisite. snowy 
vest; from the button that fastened her jacket at the 
throat, depended a black ribbon, from which dangled 
an eyeglass. I sat and noted all these things, while 
I was endeavoring to get a glimpse of her face, but 
her hat, and a gauzy green veil, only vouchsafed me 
a fleeting glance at her mouth and chin. She held 
her hat on with one hand, against the wind, and kept 
putting her veil in place with the other. 

‘* Well, it’s no use staying out here and getting 
burned,” she said; and the twosauntered out of sight 
round the front door. 

“T have only discovered that her hands are about 
as beautiful as hands can be,’ I thought, “and her 
voice is only the voice of an educated woman in 
society.” 

A little before dinner, being a privileged friend, 1 
went down into the kitchen, for a little preparatory 
chat with Mrs. Morton. Gay voices and laughter 
came in from the yard, where were Mr. Morton and 
his hew guests. 

“Ts that man a lover of hers?” I asked, nodding 
toward the front of the house. 

*T don’t know; he’s Dlacn® enough to love anv- 
thing light-colored,” was the reply, between the 
turning of the fish. ‘‘ But he shan’t stay here,” with 
an emphatic nod. “I wouldn’t have him if I had 
plenty of rooms.” 

“T’m afraid you are prejudiced,” said T. “ Perhaps 
he’s the wandering knight-errant of Miss Yunely, and 
has made a vow to lodge where she lodges. Consider 
such a situation.” 

* Perhaps you'll fall in love with Miss Yunely your- 
self, and thank my stars, which prompted me to re- 
fuse to take this Southerner.” 

“©O, send him away!” I cried, taking a fork from 
the sideboard, and abstracting a piece of fish from 
the platter—an exquisite piece, nicely browned, and 
which I was admiring before swallowing, when Miss 
Yunely appeared in the doorway, her hat still on, 
and begged a drink of water. 

It was ata critical point in the frying fish, so I laid 
down my fork, and went to the pail and dipped up a 
glassful, presenting it tothe waiting laly. She drank 
every drop of it, with great apparent enjoyment, 
thanked me, and went back. I resumed my “scup,” 
and noticed that there was an amused smile on Mrs. 
Morton’s tace. 

‘Ts one never going to see the girl’s face?” I asked. 
‘I saw her in the yard, before I came down, only her 
face was hidden by a drooping veil.” 

“It’s a way she has,” said my hostess. 

«To pique curiosity?” I inquired. 

“Perhaps. She had a good view of you, at least.” 

*O yes,” I sighed, ruefully; ‘but when she has 
been at the shore as long as I have, she'll have as 
overpowering an appetite as I. Then she may haunt 





the kitchen, on devouring thoughts intent.” 








low voice, ‘‘In good truth, there is a very serious 
foundation for that story.” 

if you had put a cold key qown my back! I am get- 
ting quite nervous.” 

‘Then you had better not stop to see the ghost, 
dear Bella. Go up stairs, and get ready for bed. 
But don’t make yourself thoroughly deshabille—I 
may have occasion to summon you and the rest of 
the family between this and morning.” 
willingly up stairs, waving my hand over the ban- 
isters at each successive landing, until the dear 
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“She can’t eat veiled,” said Mrs. Morton, ‘so | 
you'll see her now, for I'm going to take the dinner 
in.”’ | 

A moment after, I stood in the dining-room, bow- 
ing, as Mrs. Morton said: 

“Mr. Leigh, Miss Yunely.” | 

She was already seated, and did not rise. The gen- 
tleman with her was a Mr. Cecil, from Louisiana, and 
many of his negroes must have been lighter than he. 
He seemed very gentlemanly, and very clever, withal, 
but his face, with its muddy-brown eyes, was very 
repelling to me, 

I sat the whole length of the table from Miss 
Yunely, and had sufficient opportunity to glance | 
down at her. She kept upan incessant talk with 
Morton and Cecil, often laughing in what seemed to 
me an entirely uncalled-for manner—a laugh with- 
out much merriment in it, and which pierced my 
ears, and provoked me. | 

“The veriest school girl would know better than 
that,” I thought. 

She saw everything and everybody; indeed, she 
visibly looked at people and things as though she 
were perpetually curious concerning them, especially | i 
everything new. I felt her looking at me several 
times, and when I replied to two or three remarks 
she addressed to me, she watched me, as 1 replied. 
She did the same to others at the table, who were 





strangers to her. ates 


Lalso looked at her, and saw that it was very true 
that they had said she was very plain, “ How it must 
annoy her!” I thought. A complexion very light and 
clear—almost sanguine; her face too nearly an ap- 
proach to being square, with red lips, but mouth 
slightly protruding; eyes too small, with an appear- 
ance which betrayed that they might easily be weak 
—or had been, I thought them reddish-brown then, | 
but afterwards discovered that they were intensely 
blue, but not expressive—blue, like a beautiful blue | 
color, independent of eyes — what a dress-maker | 
would call “lobelia-blue.” Her forehead was broad, 
and well filled; if her hair were brushed entirely 
back, it would have been somewhat masculine. But 
her hair was beautiful. I have never seen such hair 
as that, before or since—of such exquisite lustre and 
color as that rare Venetian gold, which one sees, some- 
times, travelling in Italy, clasping in a brooch the 
mantle of some noble lady. Her hands and hair and 
throat were beautiful. I liked the way in which ber | 
hair was dressed—in the prevailing style, but loosely | 
done, as though it might fall; but it rarely did fall. | 
I seemed to admire those things apart from her; with | 
her I was displeased, and unfavorably impressed. 


“And Belleden lost his heart and his scholarship ~ 
for her!” I exclaimed, when they had all adjourned 
to the parlor, leaving me alone with my friend Mrs. ' 
Morton. ‘“ What could have bewitched him there?” 

“Well, there is something attractive about her,” 
was the reply, “particularly if she chooses there 
should be. I cannot tell you what it is.” 

“ Yes,” said I, thoughtfully; “ it is plain to be seen, 
with half an eye, that Cecil is infatuated. She wont 
honor me with a word, if he is to be here.” 

The two were off, riding or walking, the rest of the 
day and evening, and I was away at supper, s0 I saw 
nothing more of them that day. 

The next morning, at breaktust, she came in, dress- 
ed plainly in a dark, close-fitting silk—a thin silk 
again, for she seemed to know that heavy ones would 
not look well; at least not there. A grave good- 
morning passed between us. She had to re-arrange 
at the glass the ribbons in her hair, then she sat 
down with us. She enjoyed her muffins and coffee, 
and after a few moments, she exclaimed: 

“T have a prodigious appetite; is it the shore—the 
sea air, Mrs. Morton?” looking up with inquiring 
face. 

“It generally has that effect,” was the reply. 

“Then it’s not because I’m singular,” proceeding 
with renewed supplies. ‘*Mr. Leigh has been here 
some time, I fancy,” glancing with comival mouth at 
me. 

I knew what she was thinking of, and said: 

“On account of my depredations yesterday noon, 
when I had the honor of being your cup-bearer?” 

She laughed. 

“Yes; for that reason. You had the hungriest 
face, when I first opened the door! I really felt some 
compunctions about asking for water.” 

“It was quite disinterested in me, leaving my ban- 
quet, even to become a second Ganymede.” 

“ Only no stretch of imagination could call me a 
second Jupiter,” shesaid. ‘ 1 think your Ganymede 
is out of place.” 

“Unless Juno shares the nectar of her lord,” 
Morton. 

“O, thank you; what celestial compliment 
shall be on Olympus in another minute.” 

“Then pray fancy this beef-steak to be ambrosia,” 
said Mrs. Morton, helping Miss Yunely; “ otherwise 
I’m afraid you'll find it rather tough.” 

“ Anything to carry out the blissful illusion,” was 
the laughing reply, as she took back her plate. 

“How unfortunate that Mr. Cecil was obliged to 
go!” she said, as we rose from the table. 

“Has he gone?” asked Morton. “I thought he 
was going to try to get boarded at some of the 
neighbors.” 

* He was intending to do so; but he received a de- 
spatch last night, that male it necessary fur him to 


go away in the first train this morning. I was very 
sorry.” 
“And he, also, I hope,” said Morton. ‘I was an- 


ticipating pleasure in his acquaintance.” 
“ He did regret going, very much; I wish it might 
be possible for him to return.” 


























‘Then my thirty-nine years are my only safe- 
ard?” I asked, amusedly. 
‘Of course—and the experience with them,” was 
» reply. 
‘You remember young Belleden at the Universi- 
?” asked Mr. Morton. 
thought the remark rather irrelevant, but I re- 
‘od, with emphasis: 
‘Yes, plainly; he promised to make his mark in 
> workl. Ihave always felt peculiarly vindictive 
‘out that affair, and wished somebody might reward 
© girl who ruined his prospects.” 
‘ Would you like to be the avenger?” asked Mor- 
1, while his wife exclaimed: 
‘What! didn’t you hear who the girl was?” 
‘‘No,” I answered, interested; ‘I was away for 
ny years, then.” 
‘ How things develop themselves!” laughed Mor- 
"1. “ You'll soon see her—it’s Dora Yunely.” 
! was astonished. 
‘* But Belleden was a mere boy to her,” I said. 
‘Old enough to love her passionately—and that 
's sufficient for her amusement, was it not?” asked 





‘ orton. 


““Oyes; certainly,” I responded, and relapsed into 


‘ence, which lasted during the rest uf the meal. 


“ater in the day,I sat in my room, the window 
on, for the day was very warm, and I wished to 
ve the benefit of the breeze from the bay. The 
irs were close to my room, and I heard Mrs. Mor- 

.. in some unexpected bustle in the kitchen at the 
t of the stairs. She came up for something, and 
she passed my door, she said, in a subdued voice, 
1 with a half laugh: 

‘Miss Yunely has come.” 

‘So soon!” I exclaimed. 

‘Yes; she has been up to Boston, and came down 
m there—so she reached here before night. She 
3 an escort with her.” 

‘Is he going to stay?” I asked. 

‘No; he wants to stop here, but I can’t have 
1 Pi 

she ran down stairs, and I sat down by the window 
h my book. I certainly was very curious. They 
| told me she was very plain, was no longer girl- 
ly young; that she was talented, and a flirt. 
ere was the sound of voices in the garden below 
window. I looked out, and saw Miss Yunely and 
warthy, black-bearded gentleman, whose light-col- 
d, slouwched hat half concealed his face. 

‘So that is Dora Yunely,” I said to myself. But in 
ith I could not see her—only to tell that her figure 

8 much below medium height, slender, but round- 

. Every one had acknowledged her figure was very 

aceful. ‘And she is constantly getting into attrac- 
e attitudes,” had said Mrs. Morton. 


ome sort of thin, grayish silk hung in pretty folds 


und her; she wore a short, jaunty white jacket, 
wing open front, and revealing an exquisite. snowy 


st; from the button that fastened her jacket at the 


coat, depended a black ribbon, from which dangled 
eyeglass. I sat and noted all these things, while 
as endeavoring to get a glimpse of her face, but 
r hat, and a gauzy green veil, only vouchsafed me 
‘eeting glance at her mouth and chin. She held 

* hat on with one hand, against the wind, and kept 

‘ting her veil in place with the other. 
‘Well, it’s no use staying out here and getting 
ned,” she said; and the two sauntered out of sight 
ind the front door. 
‘I have only discovered that her hands are about 
beautiful as hands can be,” I thought, “and her 
ice is only the voice of an educated woman in 
‘iety.”” 
\ little before dinner, being a privileged friend, 1 
nt down into the kitchen, for a little preprratory 
it with Mrs. Morton. Gay voices and laughter 
nein from the yard, where were Mr. Morton and 
hew guests. 
‘Is that man a lover of hers?” I asked, nodding 
vard the front of the house. 
‘I don’t know; he’s black enough to love any- 
ng light-colored,” was the reply, between the 
ning of the fish. ‘* But he shan’t stay here,” with 
emphatic nod. “1 wouldn’t have him if I had 
nty of rooms.” 
‘I’m afraid you are prejudiced,” said T. “‘ Perhaps 
’s the wandering knight-errant of Miss Yunely, and 
8 made a vow to lodge where she lodges. Consider 
‘h a situation.” 
‘Perhaps you'll fall in love with Miss Yunely your- 
f, and thank my stars, which prompted me to re- 
e to take this Southerner.” 

O, send him away!” I cried, taking a fork from 
» sideboard, and abstracting a piece of fish from 
» platter—an exquisite piece, nicely browned, and 
ich I was admiring before swallowing, when Miss 
nely appeared in the doorway, her hat stil! on, 
1 begged a drink of water. 


‘t was at a critical point in the frying fish, so I laid 


vn my fork, and went to the pail and dipped up a 
ssful, presenting it tothe waiting lady. She drank 
ry drop of it, with great apparent enjoyment, 
inked me, and went back. I resumed my “scup,” 
1 noticed that there was an amused smile on Mrs. 
rton’s tace. 

Is one never going to see the girl’s face?” I asked. 
saw her in the yard, before I came down, only her 
» was hidden by a drooping veil.” 

It’s a way she has,” said my hostess. 

To pique curiosity?” I inquired. 

Perhaps. She had a good view of you, at least.” 
O yes,” I sighed, ruefully; “but when she has 
n at the shore as long as I have, she’ll have as 
rpowering an appetite as I. Then she may haunt 
kitchen, on devouring thoughts intent.” 
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“She can’t eat veiled,” said Mrs. Morton, ‘so 
you'll see her now, for I’m going to take the dinner 
in.”’ 

A moment after, I stood in the dining-room, bow- 
ing, as Mrs. Morton said: 

«Mr. Leigh, Miss Yunely.” 

She was already seated, and did not rise. The gen- 
tleman with her was a Mr. Cecil, from Louisiana, and 
many of his negroes must have been lighter than he. 
He seemed very gentlemanly, and very clever, withal, 
but his face, with its muddy-brown eyes, was very 
repelling to me. 
| I sat the whole length of the table from Miss 
| Yunely, and had sufficient opportunity to glance 
| down at her. She kept upan incessant talk with 
| Morton and Cecil, often laughing in what seemed to 
| me an entirely uncalled-for manner—a laugh with- 
out much merriment in it, and which pierced my 
| ears, and provoked me. 
| “The veriest school girl would know better than 
| that,” I thought. 
| She saw everything and everybody; indeed, she 
{ 

' 
| 
\ 
} 


visibly looked at people and things as though she 
were perpetually curious concerning them, especially 
everything new. I felt her looking at me several 
times, and when I replied to two or three remarks 
she addressed to me, she watched me, asI replied. 
She did the same to others at the table, who were 
strangers to her. 

Lalso looked at her, and saw that it was very true 
that they had said she was very plain. ‘‘ How it must 
annoy her!” I thought. A complexion very light and 
clear—almost sanguine; her face too nearly an ap- 
proach to being square, with red lips, but mouth 
slightly protruding; eyes too small, with an appear- 
ance which betrayed that they might easily be weak 
—or had been. I thought them reddish-brown then, 
but afterwards discovered that they were intensely 
blue, but not expressive—blue, like a beautiful blue 
color, independent of eyes — what a dress-maker 
would call “lobelia-blue.” Her forehead was broad, 
and well filled; if her hair were brushed entirely 
back, it would have been somewhat masculine. But 
her hair was beautiful. I have never seen such hair 
as that, before or since—of such exquisite lustre and 
color as that rare Venetian gold, which one sees, some- 
times, travelling in Italy, clasping in a brooch the 
mantle of some noble lady. Her hands and hair and 
throat were beautiful. I liked the way in which her 
hair was dressed—in the prevailing style, but loosely 
done, as though it might fall; but it rarely did fall. 
I seemed to admire those things apart from her; with 
her I was displeased, and unfavorably impressed. 

“And Belleden lost his heart and his scholarship 
for her!” I exclaimed, when they had all adjourned 
to the parlor, leaving me alone with my friend Mrs. 
Morton. ‘ What could have bewitched him there?” 

“Well, there is something attractive about her,” 
was the reply, “particularly if she chooses there 
should be. I cannot tell you what it is.” 

“Yes,” said I, thoughtfully; “ it is plain to be seen, 
with half an eye, that Cecil is infatuated. She wont 
honor me with a word, if he is to be here.” 

The two were off, riding or walking, the rest of the 
day and evening, and I was away at supper, s0 I saw 
nothing more of them that day. 

The next morning, at breakfast, she came in, dress- 
ed plainly in a dark, close-fitting silk—a thin silk 
again, fur she seemed to know that heavy ones would 
not look well; at least not there. A grave good- 
morning passed between us. She had to re-arrange 
at the glass the ribbons in her hair, then she sat 
down with us. She enjoyed her muftins and coffee, 
and atter a few moments, she exclaimed: 

“T have a prodigious appetite; is it the shore—the 
sea air, Mrs. Morton?” looking up with inquiring 
face. 

“Tt generally has that effect,” was the reply. 

“Then it’s not because I’m singular,” proceeding 
with renewed supplies. ‘Mr. Leigh has been here 
some time, I fancy,” glancing with comical mouth at 
me. 

I knew what she was thinking of, and said: 

“On account of my depredations yesterday noon, 
when I had the honor of being your cup-bearer?” 

She laughed. 

“Yes; for that reason. You had the hungriest 
face, when I first opened the door! I really felt some 
compunctions about asking for water.” 

“Tt was quite disinterested in me, leaving my ban- 
quet, even to become a second Ganymede.” 

“Only no stretch of imagination could call me a 
second Jupiter,” shesaid. ‘1 think your Ganymede 
is out of place.” 

“Unless Juno shares the nectur of her lord,” said 
Morton. 

“0, thank you; what celestial compliments! I 
shall be on Olympus in another minute.” 

“Then pray fancy this beef-steak to be ambrosia,” 
said Mrs. Morton, helping Miss Yunely; “ otherwise 
I'm afraid you'll find it rather tough.” 

“ Anything to carry out the blissful illusion,” was 
the laughing reply, as she took back her plate. 


go!” she said, as we rose from the table. 

“Has he gone?” asked Morton. “I thought he 
was going to try to get boarded at some of the 
neighbors.” 

“ He was intending to do so; but he received a de- 
spatch last night, that made it necessary fur him to 
go away in the first train this morning. I was very 
sorry.” 

“And he, also, I hope,” said Morton. ‘I was an- 
ticipating pleasure in his acquaintance.” 

“He did regret going, very much; I wish it might 
be possible for him to return.” 





“How unfortunate that Mr. Cecil was obliged to 





I caught a glance from Mrs. Morton, that seemed 
to say: 

“You have a clear field; try the tournament, but 
come out unscathed.” 

Yes, I would try the tournament, if only in the 
hope of wounding the vanity of the girl who had 
played with Belleden, and with countless others 
whom [ did not know. ' 

Mrs. Morton had told me that she was ambitious— 
that she wished her husband to be, not only wealthy 
but distinguished. I was wealthy, and the world had 
offered me some little praise for literary work. Were 
my thoughts unmanly? I think they were not par- 
ticularly noble; but certainly they were natural. I 
felt sure that I should not get entangled, for I knew 
that 1 never could respect Dora Yunely. Such little 
episodes happened every day—I need not make so 
much of an affair of it, as I thought it over. 

Miss Yunely did not attempt to attract me; she 
was too artful to adopt the arts so universally used. 
And yet she affected little childlike ways, to be in 
unison with her figure—ways that were obviously not 
natural—and they irritated me, though I saw why 
most men should think them bewitching. I liked 
her best when she talked naturally, and did not in- 
dulge in those frequent laughs. I suppose she soon 
learned that; anyway, I grew to like her more.” 

“ Where is she?” I asked, opening the parlor door, 
a day or two after she came. 

Morton was lounging there. 

“In the kitchen,” he said; and forthwith I pro- 
ceeded there, and showed a blank face, as I saw no 
one but Mrs. Morton. 

“I thought Miss Yunely was here; Morton said 
so,”’ I exclaimed. 

The door opened, and Morton put his head in, 
saying: 

“You asked ‘ where she was;’ I recognize but one 
such feminine pronoun, so I sent you to my wife.” 

“JT should say you were getting in as bad a way,” 
said Mrs. Morton to me; ‘and this the third day.” 

She looked amused. 

“ Bah hd 

I flung myself, laughing, out of the door, and 
walked down toward the beach, Morton calling after 
me: 

“Miss Yuncly went to walk some time ago.” 

I walked slowly across the fields, inhaling the soft 
west wind, that bore in its breath the coolness of the 
water. Across the bay, Rhode Island slept in the 
sunshine, its undulating fields green and dreaming in 
the yellow light. The roofs of Newport gleamed in 
the distance, and the white walls of the Ocean House 
shone plainer than the rest. This air was Italian in 
its mild salubrity—invalids might breathe in health 
at every respiration. Esthetic eyes might feast on 
graceful curves of shore, hung about with purple va- 
pors—on the bridal of the bay and ocean, where Na- 
raganset gave hersclf to the vast blue that rolled on 
beyond the point—where white-sailed ships floated 
on to some enchanted islands of the blest. I opened 
my lips, and chanted, in a low tone: 


“ Round purple peaks 
It sails, and seeks 
Blue inlets and their crystal creeks, 
Where high rocks throw, 
Through deeps below, 
A duplicated golden glow. 
“O! happy ship, 
To rise and dip 
With the blue crystal at your lip! 
O! happy crew, * 
My heart with you 
Sails, and sails and sings anew !"* 


My voice had unconsciously grown louder and 
fuller, and as I ceased, I looked somewhat fearfully 
around, lest some one should have overheard my out- 
break of enthusiasm. But I saw no one—nothing of 
human beings. There were a few birds wheeling 
round the fisherman’s hut that stood on the bluff. I 
stood leaning on the stone wall that bounded the 
bank; below me was the narrow, stony beach that 
was the shore here; further down, but not in sight, a 
smooth, sandy beach stretched itself between two 
rocky promontories. 

L idly swept with my glass the shining shore of the 
island opposite. Not athing was moving there. I 
grew sleepy, and had entirely forgotten Miss Yunely. 
I believe I went to sleep on the grass there, with my 
hat over my eyes. At last, rousing myself, I went 
down the steep path to the water, and wandered 
there a few minutes. Soon I became aware of a fig- 
ure on the rocks, at some distance, picking its way, 
and often stopping to turn over a stone; it looked as 
if it was catching crabs, but whether it were man or 
woman, I did not know. 

“It is some boy,’ I at last said, and kept on ap- 
proaching, looking at the form. ‘Some boy, with a 
very picturesque taste in dress,” I thought, curiously, 
and took my glass from its case, to see more distinct- 
ly. A lithe figure sprang from stone to stone, clad in 
a black garment, made short, with black trousers; a 
bright plaided cloak hung over the shoulders, a white 
straw hat was on the head, and at last I recognized 
the green ribbons and veil of Miss Yunely. 

I put up my glass, and went toward her. She turn- 
ed her head, saw me, and raised her hand to her hat 
with a pretty motion. I did the same, and bounded 
to her side, staring at her dress. 

‘Say you admire it,” she said, shaking out the lit- 
tle short skirt, which was trimmed with white. 

“1 do admire it!” I exclaimed. ‘You knew you 
looked well in it, or you would never have dared to 
wear it. It would not become many people.” 

“Tam glad it looks well, for it’s glorious for the 
shore. 1 feel capable of walking or climbing twice as 





far. It’s nothing but my bathing-dress. Tell it not 
in Gath, for the daughters of fashion would bite and 
tear me—” 

“« For looking well in something which they cannot 
wear? It is rather unpardonable in you,” I said. 
“You complete the picture brought to fancy by this 
air and sky—a feminine bandit, wandering at her 
own sweet will. Only let your cloak hang over your 
shoulder—-thus,”” 

She was standing on slippery, wet seaweed, that 
covered the rock, but I did not notice it, and my mo- 
tion, though gentle, made her slip, and lose her bal- 
ance. With a swift fear that she would fall into the 
water, I caught her back in my arms, standing firm 
myself on the barnacled rock. Her lips, soft and 
glowing, brushed against my cheek, and her perfum- 
ed veil floated over my bared head, for my hat had 
fullen off. 

“ Pardon me,” I said, close to her ear; and leading 
her back a few steps, I seated her on the stone, and 
sat down beside her. ‘I came very near pushing 
you into the sea, so that I might have an opportunity 
to rescue you,” I said, looking at her, and still feeling 
the involuntary touch of those lips. 

She was busy looping back her hair—which she ac- 
complished in one or two skillful motions. 

We sat some time by the water, falling naturally 
and easily into talk. I remember a child was wad- 
ing in the ripples. She sat silent, looking at him, 
then said, in a low tone: 

“T never understood why people wish they were 
children again; 1 never do.” 

“Why? Were you not happy then?” 

“O yes; but I should have to live all my life over 
again.” 

She was in earnest then; such a life could not sat- 
isfy any one with the germ of a soul. 

A few weeks: passed. We were much together. I 
knew something why she fascinated, particularly 
younger men. She had a thousand ways that seemed 
to suggest something more behind that pretty man- 
ner, and such suggestions of depths we have not yet 
arrived at, are very bewildering and bewitching. She 
had not sufficient conscience. A serious trouble. She 
was not noble-souled; she had fine perceptions, and 
exquisite appreciation of the beantiful in art or na- 
ture; she drank beauty like wine, and that very 
characteristic, in great excess, made her selfish. Her 
love weull only be given where was the power to 
gratify her refined fancies—and those fancies were 
the most subtle and powerful of her charms, for with 
them was visible a luxuriant, tropical imagination. 

“What do you think of her?” asked Mrs. Morton, 
with a scrutinizing glance. 

“I think if plainness of face could be atoned for by 
perfect gracefulness of figure and manner, then hers 
jis atoned for,” I replied. 

“A superficial answer,” she responded, but did not 
press the subject. 

That night, Miss Yunely and I sat together on the 
steps, in the warm, starry dusk. She did not seem 
to be in the mood for talking, but kept singing 
snatches of song—-not with a powerful voice, but one 
flexible as might be the music of the reed of Parr— 
and all the meaning of the words fused into the mel- 
ody. She sat ona step below me, leaning back, her 
cloak touching my knee, her hat off, and her hair, 
loose and beautiful, gleaming in the half-light. 

“Do not stop singing!” I pleaded, after a long 
silence. 

There was the scent of sweet-peas and mignion- 
ette, of ambrosia and heliotrope in the moist air. She 
turned her head so that a shining little coil of hair 
lay on my hand. Did she know it? I never can tell 
how much of such things those women are conscious 
of. Her voice thrilled through all my quivering, 
sentient nature. 

** There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate, 
She is coming, my love, my dear, 
She is eoming, my life, my fate." 


All the fervor of the poet and of love was in the 
melody of her tone. I bent over her, intoxication 
pulsing in my veins; my lips touched her hair and 
furehead. Suddenly leaped through my mind the 
words, “Sold for a song!” I drew back; I did not 
love this woman—I would not desecrate the tokens 
of love. Morton came to the door; I rose. 

“ Good-night, Miss Dora,” I said; “do not forget 
that we are going to the South Shore to-morrow.” 

“ Good-night, Mr. Leigh; I will remember.” 

If I dreamed of her that night, it was not because 
I was in love with her; circumstances, moods, have 
so much to do with one’s dreams. 

The next day, with the sun going west, among soft 
white clouds—with the sea at our feet, of that calm, 
bluish-gray color which’ it sometimes assumes, Miss 
Yunely and [ sat in a nook of an immense pile of 
brown rocks, that ran out into the water, high and 
impregnable. I had not forgotten the emotions of 
the last night; I wondered if she had shared them. 
I could not tell—there was no sign. She was talking 
in her usual manner; she wore her bandit-dress, as 
we called it now, and as she talked, she was putting 
the toe of her boot in and out a crevice in the rocks. 
At last I said: 

“ You will get your foot in there, and get a severe 
pinch; perhaps, though, your foot is too large.” 

It was a trim little foot, encased in a heavy boot. 

“Do you think it’s very large?” holding it out, 
with, of course, a pretty motion. 

“I think it’s very small, but too large to go in 
there,”’ I said. 

“J don’t think so,” was the response. ‘ You’ve 
made me bewitched to get itin there, because you 
think I can’t.” 





She did not seem really intending to do it, but she 
pushed her foot down once more, and it went through, 
holding it tight by the ankle, between the two edges 
of rock, and hurting her dreadfully, I] knew, for it 
tore through the stout leather. I glanced at her 
face, and it was very white. 

“Foolish child!” I said, throwing my arm round 
her, for I did not know but she would faint. 

“O, [am sorry!” she cried, tears coming into her 
eyes; “and I can’t get it out.” 

“Tt hurts you now?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” setting her lips together, to bear it as well 
as she could. 

“1 shall have to pull it out by main force,” I said. 
“Shall I do it now?” 

“Yes; quickly.” 

It was very hard to bear—none the less, fur its being 
80 foolishly done. I hated to do it, but I took hold of 
the foot, and pulled forcibly, as though it had been 
an insensate thing. Torn and bleeding I rescued it 
—and caught Miss Yunely in my arms, for she was 
almost powerless with acute pain. I helped and car- 
ried her down the rocks, to the carriage. It was dark 
when we reached Mr. Morton’s. I assisted her to the 
sofa, replying to the questions, then turned to receive 
a letter Morton brought me. Standing by Miss 
Yunely, who lay on the lounge, I read the letter, and 
then said, bastily: 

“T shall be obliged to leave in this evening’s train.” 

“So soon?” cried Mrs. Morton, from the kitchen, 
where she had gone. 

“So soon?” softly said Miss Yunely. 

I bent over her; I kissed her lips — they were 
sweeter than woman’s lips should be, when woman is 
not true. 

“ Forgive me,” I whispered; ‘‘you could not have 
been troubled by these weeks’ acquaintance, and 
your penetration tells you just how far you have in- 
terested me. Have we been flirting? Good-by.” 

I pressed the beautiful hand to my mouth—the 
other she raised to her face. 

“Good-by,” she said. 

Were there tearsin her voice? But she was weak 
and suffering. 

Two years after, Mrs. Morton said to me: 

“Could Dora Yunely have loved, she would have 
loved you; that was the only flirtation in which what 
she would call her heart became interested.” 

‘She is married now?” I asked. 

“ Yes.”” 

“And her husband ?” 

“Is wealthy and distinguished.” 


Che Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Unton.) 
THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWEBS. 


THE SUNFLOWER. 


With gold-crowned crest, and stately robes of green, 
In kinglike pride, o’er fairer rivals thou 
Dost tower, while ‘neath thy shade doth bow 
The vassal weeds thy spreading leaves between; 
And yet thy gaudy bloom is never seen 
Mid buds that deck the village maiden's breast, 
Nor those which garland beauty's smiling queen— 
Not thine the fate to be thus sweetly blest. 
Of riches false thou reign'st the emblem true; 
E’er proud and vain, as are the hopes that cling 
To those base souls who craftily pursue 
The sordid wealth; the love of which doth bring 
No dreams of peace to soothe the cankered heart, 
Or to the fevered mind a calm impart. 














The Snapdragon. 

Annual and perennial plants, natives of the middle 
and south of Europe, and of which one species, the 
common Snapdragon, is in almost every garden. 
There are many varieties of this species, the finest of 
which has the flowers striped like those of a flaked 
Carnation. All the species of Snapdragon grow in 
any soil that is tolerably dry, and they are readily 
increased by cuttings; for though they produce 
abundance of seeds, yet the varieties can only be per- 
petuated with certainty by the former mode of prop- 
agation. The beautiful carnation-like variety will, 
indeed, very seldom produce striped fluwers two years 
in succession from the same root; and thus a person 
who has purchased a plant with beautifully striped 
flowers, will generally have the mortification, the 
second year, to find it produce nothing but flowers of 
the common Snapdragon, unless cuttings have been 
made from the young shoots of the plant, and the old 
root thrown away. 


Ewallow-wort. 

North American herbaceous plants. The most or- 
namental species is A. tuberosa, whieh has fine or- 
ange-colored flowers, and is somewhat difficult to 
cultivate. It thrives, however, in sandy peat, kept 
rather dry than otherwise, and seldom disturbed by 
removal; and it is increased by division. 





Basella. 

The Madeira vine isa beautiful clinging plant, quite 
recently introduced, which, trom the elegance of its 
glossy foliage, and its numerous fragrant white flow- 
ers, haa already become quite a favorite. It grows 
with the greatest ease in any soil, but in a rich loam, 
it will grow forty feet in a single season—and is there- 
fore an admirable plant for covering an arbor or 
screen, where immediate effect is desired. The roots 
are tuberous, with numerous eyes or buds, somewhat 
resembling the potato, and may be kept through the 
winter, in a warm cellar, in the same manner. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE IRON CROSS. 
A WOMAN'S CONFESSION. 


BY MISS CORA VY. JOHNSTON. 





A LITTLE, faded miniature of a young girl in all 
her freshness. I can scarcely believe that I ever 
looked like this, I, an old, sad woman, who looks 
longingly to the time when the places I have known 
shall know me no more. And yet I, even I, was 
young and lovely once. Ah me! how long ago it 
seems! Long ago, longer than to most women, for 
the blight fell upon me soon, and I count nearly all 
my years by my sorrows. 

I was born by the seashore, that same everlasting 
flood upon whose waters I can look out from my win- 
dows now, and to whose roar I listen as I write. My 
father was wealthy, and I was raised in the lap of 
luxury. He died when I was ten years old, and most 
needed his care. I wish he had lived. He might 
have made me a better woman, and the story of my 
life might have been different. He died, I have said, 
when I most needed his care, and I was left alone 
with my mother. She was not fit for the charge 
confided to her. She was weak and giddy, and she 
reared me in her notions of fashion and folly. I do 
not blame her that my life has been so sad; for it was 
in my power to change it, but I would not. I grew 
up a beautiful, fascinating, fashionable woman, and 
was greatly admired. You would not think it, I 
know, to look at me now; but it is so. When 1 was 
grown, I made the discovery that my father’s luxuri- 
ous style of living had greatly diminished his fortune, 
and the persistency with which my mother clung to 
her accustomed mode of life, made fearful inroads 
upon the rest. A few years at the farthest would 
exhaust it. I spoke of this to my mother, and she 
acknowledged it, but declared her inability to help it. 
In less than a_ year she died; and O, such a fearful 
death! I shudder when I think of it, though it was 
years ago, and I seem to hear her last words to me 
even yet, “‘ Nellie, never-marry a poor man. Make a 
rich match.” 

It needed not my mother’s wish to confirm me in 
my desire to contract a rich marriage, for I had de- 
termined to adopt the plan as the only means by 
which I could escape from the doom of poverty which 
I saw hanging over me. I had not the moral cour- 
age to face it, and I resolved to fly from it; but I 
little dreamed of the struggle that was in store for 
me. 

When I was a child, my only playmate was a boya 
few years older than myself. He was named Walter 
Gwynne, and was the son of aneighbor. Walter and 
I had been playmates and schoolmates together. He 
had carried me in his arms often, and used to call 
me his little pet. As we grew up, our childish affec- 
tion strengthened, and when we became man and 
woman, we loved each other with a love that could 
not die. We were never pledged to each other, but I 
knew his heart and he knew mine. When my mother 
died, Walter was very good tome. O, never had I 
loved him so well as I did then! In my gratitude I 
gave him a relic that had belonged to my father, and 
begged him to keep it for my sake, It was a small, 
curiously-worked cross of iron, and bore this inscrip- 
tion in German, “J gave gold for iron. 1813.” It 
was one of the famous iron crosses that were bestowed 
by the King of Prussia in the war against Napoleon, 
and had been conferred for merit on my grandfather. 
It had never been in unworthy hands, and I gave it 
to Walter, as he was the only one I knew who 
merited; but I did not think then that my hand 
would indeed lay upon him a cross of iron never to be 
laid down. 

I was deeply attached to my mother, and mourned 
for her sincerely; but this was not my greatest sor- 
row. A heavier grief came upon me—one for which 
I, alone, was responsible, it is true, but which was 
none the easier to bear on that account. 

I had resolved on marrying a rich man, as my own 
fortune would not last much longer, and I was firm 

'n my determination. I loved Walter Gwynne with 
my whole heart, but he was poor, and I knew would 
have a hard struggle in life; and I had not the cour- 
age to face the world with him, I hated myself for 
my weakness, and would have given worlds to have 
been his wife; but I had not the moral strength to 
make the trial. It was wicked, I know; but I have 
suffered fur it since, and if sorrow can atone for sin, 
then have I paid the utmost penalty. 

A few weeks after my mother’s death, Walter 
walked with me down to the rocks that lined the 
seashore. It was one of our favorite strolls, and it 
was the first time since my bereavement that we had 
been together for more than a few minutes at a time. 
He spoke to me about my future life, and asked me 
what I would do. I told him I did not know, that 
my future was still shrouded in mystery and doubt. 

“I have thought of this a great deal, Nellie,” he 
said, earnestly, ‘‘and 1 do not think I shall do wrong 
to speak to you as I wish.” 

1 glanced up at his face, and, as I saw the look 
there, knew what he wished to say. I grew pale and 
faint. 

“No, Walter, no,” I gasped. 
say it!” 

He looked at me in surprise, and with an expres- 
sion of pain. 

“I must say it, Nellie,” he went on, “and you 

must listen tome. Ever since we were children I 

have loved you, and have looked forward to the day 

when I should claim you as my wife. Now that you 


“Don’t say it—don’t 


my claim. You know | love you, and I have believed 
that you love me. You know my prospects as well as 
I do, and that I have a hard struggle before me; but 
with your encouragement and love, I think I can 
come out of the contest with success. Will you be 
my wife, Nellie?” 

I had sunk down on a rock, for I could go no 
further. My limbs refused to sustain me, and it 
seemed that my heart would break. I coverel my 
face with my hands, and strove fiercely to control my 
emotions. All my love for Walter rushed upon me 
in a strong and mighty torrent, which well-nigh 
Swept away the barriers of my sinful resolution. 
How grand and noble he looked, as he laid his heart 
before me in all its simple truthfulness, and how 
false and foul I was, as I shrank before his avowal in 
my criminal weakness! I wish I had died then; it 
would have been better for me. I said nothing, for I 
could not trust my voice, and Walter spoke again. 


“T want you to decide with a view to your own 
happiness. If you do not love me enough to be my 
wife, you might learn todo so. But if it will make 
you happier to reject me, do not hesitate to do so.” 
“Happier?” I asked, bitterly. 

He had been gazing out upon the sea, and turned 
suddenly at the sound of my voice. It was so full of 
bitterness that it startled even me. 

* Are you sick, Neilie?” he asked, anxiously. 
“No,” I answered, with forced calmness. ‘ Only I 
cannot talk to you about this now, Walter. I cannot 
now. At some other time.” 

**T have been too hasty,” he said, tenderly. ‘ Poor 
child, your grief has not grown calm enough for you 
to think of anything but your mother. I can wait, 
Nellie. I could wait a lifetime for you.” 

A sharp pain shot through my heart, and it was 
with difficulty that I repressed acry of anguish. My 
heart was wrung with a terrible torture, and I felt 
that I could endure Walter’s presence no longer. I 
wanted to be alone. I asked him to go back by him- 
self and leave me, as I wanted to be alone. He 
seemed surprised at first, but when I repeated my re- 
quest, he turned to go away. I sprang up and caught 
his hand. 

‘* Walter!” 

“ Nellie!” 

“If anything should happen to give you cause to 
hate me, would you do so?” 

“Hate you, Nellie? I do not think I could hate 
you.” 

“Not even though I should give you cause to do 
so?” I asked, scarcely knowing what I said. 

“Not even then, Nellie. I would, in such a case, 
feel great sorrow, but no unkindness. But what 
makes you ask me?” He looked at me anxiously as 
he spoke. 

“Nothing,” I replied. 
weak and nervous.” 
He turned off with a sigh, and as he went he 
seemed to carry all the light of my existence with 
him. I sank down on the rock and gave way to my 
feelings. I suffered intensely, and my self-hatred 
became almost unendurable; but still I grew firmer 
in my resolution. That outburst enabled me to go 
through the rest with more calmness. It was dark 
when I went back home, and by that time I had 
conquered my heart. 

Among my friends wasa gentleman whom I had 
known from my childhood. He was tifty, at least, 
and I was just twenty-one. I received a visit from 
him a few days after my interview with Walter, and 
before he left me, he made me an offer of his hand. 
He told me he had loved me for a long time, but had 
feared to speak before, as he was so much older that 
he feared I could not love him; but now that I was 
alone in the world, he felt that he had a right to tell 
me of his love. 

These were almost the very ‘weal Walter had 
spoken to me, and they fell with a cold chill on my 
heart. I asked him time to reflect, on the offer he 
had made, and was given as long a period as I desired. 

It seemed to me that some hidden power was hold- 
ing out this offer to me to tempt me to my fate. Here 
was aman, of pure and noble heart, who wished to 
make me his wife. He was wealthy, and my position 
would be even better than at present; but I did not 
love him, Yet 1 had resolved upon a rich marriage, 
and I had no better prospect than this. Should I 
avcept him? O, the torture, the agony of those 
thoughts! 1 felt that I knew what my course would 
be. It would be to deceive a true, good man, who 
trusted me, and prove false to my own heart. 

I avoided Walter, but could not help seeing him 
sometimes. He never said anything more with re- 
gard to the offer he had made me, but I perceived 
that he was anxiously awaiting my answer. Little 
did he dream how much suffering those interviews 
cost me. I would have given my life to have knelt at 
his feet and laid my heart bare before him, to have 
asked him to take me to his own great heart and 
save me from myself; but I could not—I could not. 

I resolved to end this trial. I sent for Mr. Grey 
and gave him my answer to his suit. I promised to 
be his wife. When he left me I fainted, and after 
that my heart seemed frozen within me. Only once 
it moved beyond my control. 

One afternoon, about sunset, I went out alone to 
the rocks near the seashore, where I had been so 
often with Walter. I sat for a long time looking out 
on the waves which were overcast with a dull, leaden 
hue, and listening to the moaning of the surf on the 
beach. The sadness of the scene calmed my own 
tortured feelings, and I sat motionless, with a vague 
sense of relief from pain. How long I sat thus I do 


“Go—leave me now. Iam 





are alone in the world, I think I have a right to urge 


not know. I was aroused by an instinctive knowl- 


Walter standing by me. He was sadder than I had 
ever seen him. He sat down by me, and we talked 
for a long time. The moon was rising, but it was 
soon obscured by dark clouds. Still we sat there. I 
wished to tell him of my engagement, but knew not 
how to doso, I thought it best that he should learn 
it from me. At last, I nerved myself for the fearful 
effort.” 

“ Walter,” I said, and my voice sounded harsh and 
stern, “do you know Mr. Grey?” 

“Certainly. He is one of the best and most upright 
men in the place. Why do you ask?” 

“Because I have promised to be his wife,” I 
replied. I shook like an aspen; my strength seemed 
going from me. 

Walter only bent his head so that I could not see 
his face, and then said in a low tone, after a moment’s 
silence: 

“T have feared this for some time, Nellie. I don’t 
blame you, but I doubt the wisdom of your choosing 
so old a man.” 

“Of course you do; it is natural that you should.” 
I spoke sharply, and even rudely, but it was a relief 
to the pain that was gnawing at my heart. 

He rose to his feet quickly, walked a few paces from 
me, and then came back. 

“That was unkind, Nellie,” he said. 
me, do you love Mr. Grey?” 

“O my God!” I groaned, involuntarily. 
question from you!” 

He came and stood directly over me, and looking 
at me sternly, asked, fiercely: 

“Tell me, do you love that old man?” 

I had unconsciously betrayed myself, and I now 
took refuge in anger. 

* You have no right to ask that question,” Ireplied, 
quickly. 

“T have a right to ask it. I willtell you why. It 
is because you have deceived me, and wrung my 
heart until it is almost broken; because I know now 
that my worst fears are confirmed; because you are 
about to trample upon my heart as well as your own, 
all for the sake of an old man’s gold. I have aright 
to ask the question, and to demand an answer.” 


I rose to my teet. I was angry now; for he had 
spoken to me as no one had ever done before, and 1 
did not pause to think of the provocation I had given 
him. 

‘*T refuse to answer it!” I exclaimed. 

“You shall answer me!” he broke forth, excitedly. 
“This is worthy of you,” I exclaimed, scornfully. 
‘You can insult me here, where I have no protector. 
I think I will make a lucky escape from marrying 
you.” 

He stood before me silently, with his head bowed. 
He pointed to the rocks and motioned that I should 
sit down; but I refused. 

“Nellie,” he said, slowly, and the suffering in his 
tones pierced my heart, ‘I ask your pardon for my 
rudeness. When you were a little child, I used to 
carry you in my arms over all the rough places in 
my way to the school; and even then I used to look 
forward to the time when I should have the right to 
carry you over the rugged road along which we must 
all make our life journey. Since that time I have 
never had a thought that was not for your happiness. 
I love you better than I can ever love another, better, 
even, than my life itself; but ifi€ would secure your 
happiness, I would see that love ited to a lifelong 
sorrow, and not murmur.” 

God knows what demon prompted me, but I an- 
swered sneering y, ‘‘So it would seem.” 

I saw him flinch under the cruel blow, but he con- 
tinued, with his eyes fixed on the sea: 

“JT speak the truth. I could not lie to you here, 
Nellie, with God overhead, and his voice speaking 
to me in the booming of the waves. I feel that I have 
lost you forever, and I hope you will believe me.” 

He paused, and seemed waiting for me to speak; 
but I said nothing, and he went on, this time looking 
at me steadily. 

“T am sorry you think so poorly of me. Since it is 
the case, however, I ought to return you this. When 
you gave it to me you said it was meant to be worn 
only by good and worthy men. I ought not to keep 


“ But tell 


“That 


= 
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He held out to me the iron cross, and his hand 
trembled as he did so. I could not take it. I knew 
that I was not worthy to wear it, and I would have 
died at his feet before I would have received it from 
him. 

“ Keep it,” I gasped. ‘ Keep it, for you are worthy 
to wear it. 1 dare not take it.” My heart seemed 
bursting, and I cried,: madly, ““O Walter, pity me! 
my heart is breaking!” 

He sprang forward and clasped me in his arms, 
He held me so close that I could not move, and I 
could feel his heart beating fiercely against mine. I 
lay passive for a moment, for it was so sweet to be 
clasped in those dear arms, where I knew I could 
never be held again. I felt his tears falling fast on 
my cheek. 

“O Nellie, Nellie,” he sobbed, ‘you cannot do 
this. You love me, I know you love me, as truly as 
I love you; and yet you would doom both’ of us to 
lifelong misery. I implore you, do not marry that 
man.” 

I felt that I could not long resist him, if he held 
me thus, I called up all my fortitude to sustain me. 
“Release me, Walter Gwynne,” I exclaimed, coldly. 
“You have no right to act so.” 

* By Heaven!” he shouted, fiercely, ‘I will not 
part with you! Look at those waves. What is to 
hinder me from hurling you into them, and saving 
you from a life ofinfamy? You do not iove that old 





edge that I was not alone, and looking up, I saw 


you shall not 


sight. 

“What does it mean?” Mr. Grey asked, hesita- 
tingly. 

‘Poor boy,” I said, calmly. ‘He has just made 
me an offer of his hand, and his disappointment made 
him forget what was due to me. I hope you will pay 
no attention to him, for I am sure he will be ashamed 
of himself when he grows calmer.” 

It cost me much to utter these words, but I did so, 
so calmly and with such composure, that Mr. Grey 
was deceived. 

“T am sorry for him, Nellie,” he said,simply. “If 
he loves you as I do, I can well imagine how much 
suffering his loss has cost him.” 

We went home in silence. I did not see Walter 
again. In the morning I received a note with only 
two words, “‘ Forgive me ;” and in the evening I heard 
that he had gone away from the village. 

In a month after this, I was married. I had 
learned by that time to rule my heart, and I did not 
falter as I repeated the awful words in which I vowed 
to love my husband. A few weeks after my marriage, 
[learned that Walter had fallen heir to an immense 
fortune, left him by a distant relative. This was the 
beginning of my punishment. I wanted wealth, and 
had I been true to my own heart, I might have had 
it, and with it the love I craved. 

Mr. Grey was kind and tender. All that wealth 
and affection could do to make me happy, he lavished 
upon me; but each fresh proof of his love and confi- 
dence only increased my misery and self-contempt. 
I was a living lie. I hated myself, and prayed for 
death, but could not find it. 

At last, a child was born to me, a darling little blue- 
eyed girl. My whole soul was bound up in her, and 
just as 1 was looking forward to happiness in her, 
God took her from me. 1 know the punishment was 
just, but it was hard to think so then. 

After my baby died, 1 became reckless. I cared 
for nothing. My husband’s love was torture to me, 
and every day I found it more difficult to bear. At 
last, there came one who, though nominally my hus- 
band’s friend, sought both his ruin and my own. He 
read my secret fully, and humbled me with it. I was 
mad, I was desperate. Even open shame was pre- 
ferable to the life of treachery and falsehood I was 
leading. My husband's false friend watched me 
closely, attended me like my shadow, and at last 
asked me to tly with him. In my wretchedness, I 
consented. Heaven knows I was innocent of sinful 
intent, but in my misery I clutched the first chance 
of escape. 

We left the house one dark, stormy night, and en- 
tering a close carriage, set off at full speed for the 
railway station. The horses took fright and ran 
away. I sat in the carriage, dumb with terror, and 
almost unconscious of everything until a sudden 
crash startled me, and I ‘found myself hurled into 
one corner of the vehicle, which fell heavily t8 one 
side. In aninstant my companion was cut of the 
carriage, so that when the people collected around it 
no one knew that he had occupied it with me. They 
helped me to alight, and congratulated me on my 
fortunate escape. 

As I was moving away, I saw them take something 
like a human form from under the wheels, and was 
told that it was the body of a man who had been run 
over and almost killed when the carriage upset. In- 
voluntarily I sprang forward, and saw in the flicker- 
ing lamplight the pale, ghastly features of Walter 
Gwynne. I did not faint or cry out, but, sustained 
by a superhuman energy, followed the men with 
their burden to a room in the tavern near by. A 
physician was summoned, and he pronounced the 
injuries mortal. He said that Walter would die dur- 
ing the night. 

At my request, all but the physician and myself 
were excluded from the room. I never left it until 
Walter lay in it a corpse. 

In about an hour, he recovered his consciousness. 
The doctor told him that he must die, and asked if he 
was prepared. A soft, sweet smile lit up the dear 
face, as he answered : 

“Yes. God be praised that I am so near the end 
of my trials.” 

He turned and saw me. His face shone with joy. 
‘It was kind in you to come, Nellie,”” he whispered. 

I stayed by him during the sad night. I told him 
that I loved him, had always loved him, and how I 
had suffered, but kept from him my shameful at- 
tempt at flight. I could not bear to embitter his last 
moments with such a confession. 

He held my hand lovingly, and never took his eyes 
from me until they were closed upon earth. At last, 
as he was sinking faust, he whispered: 

“ Will you kiss me, Nellie? There will be no sin in 
it. I am sv near heaven that there will be no taint 
of earth in it.” 

I bent down and kissed him, and my tears rained 
upon his face. His hand relaxed its grasp, and his 
eyes closed gently; then there came into his facea 
look of perfect happiness and peace, and I knew it 
was that peace which passeth all understanding. 





In a few years my husband died, blessing me for 





man, and you marry him for his gold. By Heaven, 


having been a true and faithful wife. He never 


. I will plunge you beneath those 
waves and follow you there, before you shall be his 
wife.” 

A quick, firm footstep was heard behind us, and a 
voice exclaimed, in angry astonishment, “Mr. 
Gwynne, what does this mean?” 

Walter released me, and we both looked around 
abruptly. Mr. Grey was standing within a few feet 
of us. Walter looked at him for a moment, hesita- 
ted, and then sprang down the rocks, and was out of 
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knew » how I deceived and wronged tim, and Lam | 
thankful he did not. It would have darkened his | 
last hours with a sorrow which his trust in me spared 
him. 

Tam still watching for the day when I shall follow 
them. I have sinned, but I have suffered and re- 
pented. I have sought mercy and forgiveness at the 
foot of the Cross, and 1 wait humbly for the day 
when the heavy laden shall travail no more, and the 
weary be at rest. 
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“ Birdie’ was a blue-eyed darling, 
Full of life, yet gentle, mild; 
Friends she made of all who saw her, tu 
She was such a pretty child, 1a 
Romping all the day, 
Who so fond of play 
As our little pet so wild? 


Bright and early in the morning 
Could be heard her silvery voice 
Ringing through the house with laughter: 
How it made all hearts rejoice. ' 
Who as coy and shy, 
When a stranger's by, 
As our timid bird, our choice ? 


Ah, how vacant, cold and cheerless 
Seems the house when she ‘s away! 

Quick we ‘d miss her sunny presence 
Were she gone a single day. 

May she long be spared, 

Guarded well and cared et 
For by Heaven, I pray. 





¢ > 
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HEARTHSTONE TALES. 





BY CHARLES OUTTERFIELD. 


LOVE AND HATE. ! 


AN old Scotchman whom I met in Canada East sat 
down after the labors of the day,and told me this : 
story, a tale which I suppose to be true to the letter. 

“ You talk of the hate of Spaniards, and the hot 
blood of the Italians. No doubt there is hate intense =‘ 
enough in those Southern latitudes. But hatre’ °°" '!' 
grows in the cold climate of the North, as well as in Ji 
the hot Southern lands, I have felt its power. I wil!! 
tell you what it cost me. 

“You see I am a bachelor now, though I am an ol 
man, and yet I have loved as deeply as there is powe: 
in my nature, Mary McShane—Heaven bless her— ' 
as full of sunsbine as the mountain peaks where she «''- 
lived, when first the sum came up in the morning 
was worthy the love of one better than I. And Rob 
ert McShane, her only brother, I hated with a hatre' 
as intense as the love I cherished for his sister, Hov 
I learned to hate him I need not stop to tell, Ina 
series of years, he had been my antipathy, thwartin’ | a 
my plans, traducing my character, standing in oppo 
sition to whatever I wished to accomplish, 80 that m 
passion intensified, and the enmity became mortal. 

“And yet Mary loved her brother. He was he: 
brother—there could have been no other reason 
They were strange days that we passed through, th 

three years before 1 left Scotland—strange in mur 
ways than one. My love of the sister, and hatred « 
the brother, brought me to many terrible scenes, ofte! 
to blows; contests in which the brawny arms of m 
antagonist threw me to the ground, made me lam 
for weeks at a time, destroyed the peace of my lif 
and made me wish that | was out of the world. Th 
joy of meeting Mary was dampened with the fear « 
mecting Robert, and I never met Robert without big 
words. Our quarrel was the talk of the neighbor 
hood. My peculiar situation, whereby I found th 
extremes of love and hate under the same roof, mad 
me the sport of wits. I heard my name bandit 
about in the streets. Lads and lasses laughed at m 
expense. I was no match for Robert in physics 
strength; and as I often bore about upon my pers 
the evidences cf hard usage, my position in the con 
munity became unendurable. 

“*Mary,’ said I, one night in October, when hi 
brother was absent; ‘I can live no longer in this wa 
I suffer a thousand deaths every day in the year, a 
still the quarrel grows worse. Your brother h 
sworn that I shall never marry you—let us be ma: 
ried to-night.’ 

“** He would be the death of you, Sandy,’ she sal 
softly; ‘and I had better be a maid than a widov 
Robert has been down to the still this afternoon, a: 
when he’s been drinking, nothing can be done but t 
let him have his own way. I am entirely yours, ar 
wish you could stop till the morning light came in 
the windows; and yet I must warn you in time. 
he finds you here to-night, I much fear you'll go hor 
bruised worse than ever befure.’ 

“But if we were married, we could go out of } 
reach. It is better to find a home in America, th 
have this trouble,’ 

“* He would find us in America as well as in Se 
land. You can’t get out of his way, Sandy. H 
mind is made up that we shall never be married, a: 

I have cried over it, and still I don’t see how we ¢ 

be married, till you are friends. He would hunt y 
the world over. If he learns you are here to-night 
greatly fear he'll meet you on the rocks, and th 
Heaven knows what he would do.’ 
**T will hurry away then, since you wish It, thou; 
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knew how I deceived and wronged him, and Iam 
thankful he did not. It would have darkened his 
last hours with a sorrow which his trust in me spared 
him. 

I am still watching for the day when I shall follow 
them. I have sinned, but I have suffered and re- 
pented. I have sought mercy and forgiveness at the 
foot of the Cross, and I wait humbly for the day 
when the heavy laden shall travail no more, and the 
weary be at rest. 
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BY AUGUSTUS WILSON. 


“ Birdie *' was a blue-eyed darling, 
Full of life, yet gentle, mild; 
Friends she made of all who saw her, 
She was such a pri tty child. 
Romping all the day, 
Who so fond of play 
As our little pet so wild? 


Bright and early in the morning 
Could be heard her silvery voice 
Ringing through the house with laughter: 
How it made all hearts rejoice. 
Who as coy and shy, 
When a stranger's by, 
As our timid bird, our choice ? 


Ah, how vacant, cold and cheerless 
Seems the house when she's away! 

Quick we ‘d miss her sunny presenco 
Were she gone a single day. 

May she long be spared, 

Guarded well and cared 
For by Heaven, I pray. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HEARTHSTONE TALES, 


BY CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 





LOVE AND HATE. . 


AN old Scotchman whom I met in Canada East sat 
down after the labors of the day,and told me this 
story, a tale which I suppose to be true to the letter. 

*“ You talk of the hate of Spaniards, and the hot 
blood of the Italians. No doubt there is hate intense 
enough in those Southern latitudes. But hatred 
grows in the cold climate of the North, as well as in 
the hot Southern lands. [ have felt its power. I will 
tell you what it cost me. 

“You see I am a bachelor now, though I am an old 
man, and yet I have loved as deeply as there is power 
in my nature. Mary McShane—Heaven bless her— 
as full of sunshine as the mountain peaks where she 
lived, when first the sun came up in the morning, 
was worthy the love of one better than I. And Rob- 
ert McShane, her only brother, I hated with a hatred 
as intense as the love I cherished for his sister. How 
I learned to hate him I need not stop to tell. Ina 
series of years, he had been my antipathy, thwarting 
my plans, traducing my character, standing in oppo- 
sition to whatever I wished to accomplish, so that my 
passion intensified, and the enmity became mortal. 

“And yet Mary loved her brother. He was her 
brother—there could have been no other reason. 
They were strange days that we passed through, the 
three years before I left Scotland—strange in more 
ways than one. My love of the sister, and hatred of 
the brother, brought me to many terrible scenes, often 
to blows; contests in which the brawny arms of my 
antagonist threw me to the ground, made me lame 
for weeks at a time, destroyed the peace of my life, 
and made me wish that I was out of the world. The 


joy of meeting Mary was dampened with the fear of 


meeting Robert, and I never met Robert without high 
words. Our quarrel was the talk of the neighbor- 
hood. My peculiar situation, whereby I fuund the 
extremes of love and hate under the same roof, made 
me the sport of wits. I heard my name bandied 
about in the streets. Lads and lasses laughed at my 
expense. I was no match for Robert in physical 
strength; and as I often bore about upon my person 
the evidences of hard usage, my position in the com- 
munity became unendurable. 

“*Mary,’ said I, one night in October, when her 
brother was absent; ‘I can live no longer in this way. 
I suffer a thousand deaths every day in the year, and 
still the quarrel grows worse. Your brother has 
sworn that I shall never marry you—let us be mar- 
ried to-night.’ 

“* He would be the death of you, Sandy,’ she said, 
softly; ‘and I had better be a maid than a widow. 
Robert has been down to the still this afternoon, and 
when he’s been drinking, nothing can be done but to 
let him have his own way. I am entirely yours, and 
wish you could stop till the morning light came in at 


the windows; and yet I must warn youintime. If 


he finds you here to-night, I much fear you'll go home 
bruised worse than ever befure.’ 

“But if we were married, we could go out of his 
reach. It is better to find a home in America, than 
have this trouble.’ 

“** He would find us in America as well as in Scot- 
land. You can’t get out of his way, Sandy. His 
mind is made up that we shall never be married, and 
I have cried over it, and still I don’t see how we can 
be married, till you are friends. He would hunt you 
the world over. If he learns you are here to-night, I 
greatly fear he’ll meet you on the rocks, and then 
Heaven knows what he would do.’ 


I no more fear to meet him after he has been to the 
still, than at any other time.’ 

** He has come—see !’ 

“She pointed to the window, where his face was 
close against the glass, looking into the room. He 
was mad; the expression of his countenance was that 
of a demon; his eyes glared like the eyes of a tiger. 
A chill of horror shot through my veins, for I had 
never before beheld such a concentration of malignity, 
even upon his features. 

“¢The other door—don’t meet him to-night, Sandy. 
Keep out of his way.’ 

“*He has gone. I will step out as soon as he 
enters.’ 

“<T much fear that he does not mean to enter. He 
has had time enough already, and he never looked 
through the glass like that before. You must keep 
out of his way to-night, Sandy. Go quietly to the 
other door, and down by the spring.’ 

“T waited afew minutes, hoping I should hear him 
open the door. I dreaded to venture into the dark- 
ness, after seeing his face at the window. Yet I very 
well knew my only safety lay in getting away from 
the premises. He would come and drag me from the 
room, whenever he chose. Therefore I accepted the 
counsel of Mary, and passed down by. the spring. 

“ An awful darkness hung over the hill that night, 
and L could not have walked the path, only tiat 1 had 
walked it so many times before. You have never 
been in Scotland. I will tell you what a rough road 
lay before me. It was three miles to my tather’s 
house, by a footpath along the side of the mountain. 
The rocks were precipices for half the distance, and 
only a narrow road at the foot of one, and on the brow 
ofanother. Up at my left towered the high, sharp 
peaks, crag above crag, a mighty mass of splintered 
rock; down at my right an awful chasm, in places 
hundreds of feet perpendicular. At other places, the 
tops of trees reached up from the soil below, so that I 
could touch them with my hands. Again, at other 
places, there were a succession of leaps, rough and 
rugged, yet possible of descent. It was a pass, such 
as I have read of among the Alps, only the mountains 
were not as high in Scotland, and the abyss was not 
so deep. 

“In the darkness of that night I walked along 
shuddering. Fears of Robert McShane pursued me, 
and the pass had never seemed so terrible. Half the 
distance was passed, and I began to breathe freer, 
when Robert sprang up in front of me, and disputed 
my passage. Though I could barely see the outline 
of'a man, I knew who it was, that stood before me. 

“** Halt! and answer for your life. Where have 
you been, coward?” 

“«* You know where I have been—let me pass.’ 

**¢T know where you have been, yet you shall an- 
swer me. I swear to hurl you over the rock, unless 
you answer every question promptly, and promise 
whatever I dictate. No trifling to-night. I mean 
what I say. Either you or I must die, or you must 
be my servant. Yes, coward, I mean that Iam your 
master. Everybody understands it but you—you 
must understand it. Where have you been?’ 

“T resolved to humor him, so far as I could in 
honor. My Scotch blood boiled at his words, and I 
would never degrade myself. I answered without 
hesitation: 

“«T have been at your house, tyrant.’ 

*** Ay, and who have you been to see?’ 

**¢ Who should I go to see, but your sister, whom I 
have a right to see in any spot on earth.’ 

“*T gave you warning. You bave a right to see 
whomsoever I give you leave. You are my servant— 
my dog. You are a coward—a sneak—a villain. I 
warned you never to see ny sister except in my pres- 
ence, and I will punish you, as I would punish any 
other of my dogs. I will whip you, cur,’ 

*** Let me pass. There is danger that if we quarrel 
here, we shall both fall over the rocks together.’ 

“*Meand my dog. Youare mistaken. You area 
coward, Put your hand upon your heart, and say 
these words after me, I swear by the eternal, that I 
will never speak to Mary McShane again, under pen- 
alty of death, at the hand of my master!’ 

“T feared him, and was willing to do anything rea- 
sonable, to avoid a contest, but such humiliation as 
this 1 could not fora moment contemplate. There 
was evidence in the singular freak which he had 
adopted, of calling me his dog, that, he had been all 
day at the still. I looked at his huge form in the 
darkness, and said nothing. 

* Swear!’ said he. 

“T did not answer. 

**¢ Will you swear?’ 

“¢Yes;’ meaning that I would promise something, 
but with no intention of taking the oath he prescribed. 
**Good. Say after me, I swear by the eternal—’ 

**¢T swear by the eternal—’ 

¢ That L will never speak—’ 

«¢That I will never speak—’ 

***To Mary McShane again.’ 

***To Robert McShane again.’ 

“T did not mean it for the farce which it seems. I 
was hoping that he was so far under the influence of 
liquor, that he would not notice the change. He de- 
tected it, however, instantly. 

*** You insult me, and you shall suffer for it. The 
only questivn is, whether L am only to whip you like 
a dog, or whether this is to be a night of death.’ 

“He spoke the last words with considerable 
solemnity. 

“** What do you mean?’ 

6 That you must take this oath, or die? 

“* Robert McShane,’ said I, ‘ you have crossed my 
path whenever you could for the last three years. 
You have haunted me, and beat me. I know that I 





am no match for you in strength; but I tell you, that 
whether I die to-night, or not, [ never will take such 
an oath, while I have a breath of life in my body. 1 
am not your dog, and if you throw me over the 
precipice, I shall drag you over with me.’ 

**Do you defy me?’ 

**T did not come here to fight. I wish to pass, and 
go peaceably to my home; but if you attack me, I am 
prepared to defend myself to the last. Let me pass.’ 

“*Ay, when you are ready to pass into eternity, I 
will let you pass. I have been thinking of this mat- 
ter all day, and now it shall be settled. I have made 
up my mind that you shall swear never to speak to 
my sister again, or you shall die? This quarrel is go- 
ing to be settled to-night. I have given you fair 
warning. You know I can toss you over the rocks, as 
easily as I could throw a child. I am not to be trifled 
with. Make the promise, or prepare to die.’ 

**He spoke more in earnest than he had seemed to 
speak before—more as though he realized the enor- 
mity of the deed, and was prepared to perpetrate it. 
I regarded him in silence. 

*** Will you promise?’ 

“ee Never” 

“T spoke firmly. 

“¢Then die, dog?’ 

“He started toward me, and his foot slipped over 
the brink. He fell upon the path, holding on to the 
rocks. I could easily have thrust him over, but he 
had not yet laid hands upon my person, and I shrank 
from the deed. I only passed him hastily, and ran 
toward home. I bad hardly gone a couple of rods, 
when I heard his heavy tramp behind me, and then 
his heavy hand upon my shoulder. He jerked me 
back suddenly, and.we both fell together upon the 
rock, being careful to keep near the upper side. 

“Tf he was stronger than I, he was more clumsy, 
and my motions were quicker. The fact that he had 
been all day at the still gave me an additional advan- 
tage. I threw myself over, with the energy of de- 
spair, for I knew that my life depended upon the 
effort 1 should be able to make. He had fallen most 
unfortunately for his purpose—his body between a 
couple of large loose stones. I saw my alvantage, 
and kept him pinned in between the rocks. 

“** Now, Robert McShane,’ said I, ‘you are in my 
pover. Ii you promise to never molest me again, I 
will spare your life.’ 

‘*He made no answer to my words, but groaned, as 
though mortally bruised. Though my hatred was 
intense, [ had never thought of taking his life, and 
his groans made me fearful that already he was in- 
jured past recovery. Our enmity was known, as I 
have told you, in all the region, and I knew it would 
be impossible for me to escape the clutches of the law, 
were he to die there upon the rocks. My solicitude 
made me careless of my advantage, and with a 
mighty effort he sprang to his feet. His groans had 
been given only to put me off my guard. Instead of 
striking with his fists, as his custom was, he seemed 
anxious to get hold of me, in such a manner that he 
could hurl me over the precipice. This new order of 
tactics made the contest more equal. He vainly en- 
deavored to hold me in his power, and yet shake off 
my hold from him. I clung with deathlike tenacity. 
There upon that narrow shelf, with the yawning 
chasm upon one side, and the towering rocks upon 
the other, we fought for many minutes; fought till 
both were weary, and still one seemed to have gained 
no advantage over the other. 

“While yet we were in desperate encounter, a 

bright light tlooded the scene, which caused us both 
to start, and stop in bewilderment. A light that re- 
vealed the gulf beneath, and the rocks above. A 
miraculous and unearthly light as it seemed for the 
moment, causing us to forget the contest, in the 
astonishment which it produced. 
. * Mary McShane appeared, holding a torch. Never 
have I been impressed with any vision of earthly 
loveliness, as with that simple picture upon the 
mountain pass She was dressed in white, as for the 
bridal ceremony, with a wreath of flowers around 
her brow, and a single rose upon her breast. Her 
hair hung loosely upon her shoulders, and her counte- 
nance was sad, wearing the pitying, rather pleading 
expression of an angel. 

*O, what do I find! Robert, Sandy. Alas! as I 
had reason to fear. I have heard your struggle, I 
know that the contest is for life and death. Hear me 
—I have but a word to say. I love you both, one as 
a brother, the other, as I can only love but once. I 
have waited and waited, hoping that you would be 
friends. I stand in the way of that friendship—I 
alone. Do no‘ deny it, my brother—do not deny it, 
my betrothed. You are enemiesfor me. One or the 
other mustdie forme. You both seek my happiness, 
and seeking it, destroy it. No peace comes to my 
pillow by night, no joy in all the long hours of day. 
One of us three must go over the abyss. See what a 
chasm!’ And she waved her torch over the rock, re- 
vealing the hideous depths below. ‘Is there reason 
in making this sacritice? Isit required at our hands? 
God of mercy! it cannot be! We have this night to 
choose, whether we will have happiness upon earth, 
or a horror which will fill our hearts with anguish! 
I implore you, by your love for me, by your manhood 
—limplore you by all that is sacred in heaven and 
earth, to be brothers in the noblest bond of earth. I 
will give a hand to each, and let her who has been a 
demon to divide, now be an angel to unite. Shall I 
have your hands?’ 

“In that moment, for the sake of the love I bore 
her, I could have taken the hand of my mortal enemy, 
and walked back with joy. Perhaps, but for the 
worm of the still, which was even then feeding upon 
the vitals of Robert, he could have done as much for 
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me. But the demon was master of his soul, and he 
answered: 

*** Begone! I will have my revenge to-night.’ 

“* Hold! Raise not a hand!’ she said, plucking the 
flower from her breast, and tossing it tome. ‘1 will 
spare your effurt. You contend for me; as sure as 
there are stars above us, and death in the valley be- 
low us, I will plunge into the depths to die!’ 

“She would have taken the fatal plunge, but Rob- 
ert assailed me again, and she paused, till she could 
be certain that her sacrifice would not be in vain. 
The light of the torch gleamed wildly, and now he 
came to his hellish work, driven by the fire within, 
seeking only to end the contest. He came with 
clenched fists, to smite me to the earth, and then roll 
my body upon the rocks below. I kept upon the up- 
per side till he pressed me away. 1 shrunk from the 
encounter, and fell gradually back toward where 
Mary stood with her torch. He followed me closely, 
and I only sought to evade his blows. I stood at last 
upon the very verge of the abyss. He had driven me 
to the position which he desired, and raised his huge 
arm for the blow which should send me upon the 
rocks below. 

“In this startling moment, when my blood was 


frozen with horror, Mary extended her hand, and — 


jerked me suddenly forward. His blow missed, and 
with the impetus which the .effort gave him, before 
help could be given, he fell over the brink. A dull 
sound, as of a heavy body falling upon the rocks 
hundreds of feet below, was all that reached our ears. 
We stood in the light of the burning torch, transfixed 
with terror, while all became still as the grave. 

““We stood there alone—Mary and I—speechless, 
both of us. The torch sent its lurid light above and 
below. We both stood upon the brink and peered 
into the abyss, but we saw nothing of the body of 
Robert McShane, heard no word from his lips. 
Slowly Mary. placed the torch against the rock in the 
rear, and with lips white as marble, raised her eyes to 
Heaven, clasped her hands upon her breast, and 
breathed a prayer. It might be for the departed—it 
might be for the peace of her own souk. I teared she 
would take the wild leap herself, as she stepped again 
to the brink, but a new thought seemed to come in a 
moment—like a flash. She seized the torch. 

“** Perhaps he lives. If he yet breathes, we must 
save him. Follow me.’ 

“Down a winding course, where I had never been 
befure—Jown by the light of the torch, and often by 
the help of her hand—down in silence we wandered, 
to find the body of my mortal enemy, and her only 
brother. What tempests of thought surged in the 
souls of each, only the Intinite may know. We found, 
at last, a mangled corpse. Bruised and bleeding— 
torn by the rocks in falling, beyond recognition, save 
by the clothes he wore. We stood down in a decp 
detile, where the air was damp and cold, where the 
water sung mournfully over the stones, on its way to 
the sea, 

“* He is dead! O, my brother!’ 

**¢It is terrible, Mary—I did not killhim. I would 
speak life to his mangled body even now, had I the 
power. Let us bear him home.’ 

“¢No—Sandy. You know how I have loved you, 
how I love you now—but I loved my brother. He 
would not tolerate your touch in life, you shall not 
touch him in death.’ 

**T did not kill him.’ 

*** No—you are blameless. Before the bar of Heaven 
I will bear witness, and my testimony will be received. 
But no earthly court will acquit you on testimony of 
mine. Your enmity was known; he was beloved by 
the neighbors—you are hated. It is your misfortune. 
If you are seen by the morning light, you will die by 
the hands of the people. Here we must part—and 
forever!’ 

** Forever—O Heaven!’ 

«Forever. Here in the deep defile, by the body of 
the dead,we must part forever. You are blameless. 
I love you,’—she embraced me passionately, and hot 
tears fellover her cheeks ;—‘ but I cannot furget that 
indirectly you were the cause of his death. You will 
remind me in every day of the year, of this tragedy 
whereby [ am left friendless in the world. I feel 
something horrible in the thought. We must part.’ 

“** Mary, I shall obey you. I had rather be sleeping 
there, with no power to hear any svund upon the 
earth, than to hear these words frum you. My death 
is more terrible than his. It is a night which I shall 
remember “vhen all things else have passed trum my 
mind. et I wnneet your feelings, and shall cross 
the ocean.’ 

“She clung to me till the torch burned dimly—and 
then we parted. I have never seen her, or heard 
from her, from that night to this; and between them 
there is a bridge of half a century. I went down the 
valley—through a strange country to Glasgow—and 
since I crossed the ocean 1 have been a stranger in 
every land. There is but one home for me—the home 
where are no precipices or chasms—HEAVEN!” 





GAMBLING. 

In England, in 1815, the betting or gambling spirit 
lotteries fostered, showed itself in a multitude of 
ways. We read: “ Policies have been undertaken at 
Lloyd’s, at a premium of twelve guineas, to return 
one hundred guineas in case preliminaries of peace 
are signed between France and Austria within two 
months; and at a premium of twenty guineas in case 
preliminaries are signed between France and Eng- 
land.” Again: “ Policies were undertaken, for a 
premium of twenty-five guineas, to return one hun- 
dred in case there should not be a peace between 
England and France on or before a certain date.” 
Men did the oddest possible things for wagers. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


This is one of the nobi st institutions in the world, 
and one of which the English are justly proud. It 
owes its origin to the will of Sir Hans Sloane, an 
eminent naturalistand physician, who, dying in 1753, 
bequeathed to the nation his rare and valuable col- 
lection of curiosities, antiquities and paintings, and 
his library, consisting of tifty thousand volumes and 
manuscripts, on the condition of the payment of 
twenty thousand pounds to his heirs. The condition 
was accepted by the Parliament, and thus the founda- 
tion of the British Museum was laid. At the same 
time Parliament directed that the Cottonian library, 
a collection of valuable historical documents made by 
Sir Robert Cotton during the reign of Elizabeth, and 
acjuired by the government during the reign of 
Queen Anne, teg: ther with a collection of two thou- 
sand printed volun: s known as the Edwards lilriry, 
which had been bequeathed to the trustees of the 
Cottonian library in 1738 by Major Arthur Edwaris, 
should be added to the bequest of Sir Hans Sloane. 
Since then other and numerous additions have been 
made, some through governmental purchases and 
others through private bequests and donations. 

In 1754, Montague House, one of the largest man- 
sions in London, was set apart for the safe keeping of 
these treasures, but the rapid increase of the collec- 
tions, and the evident insecurity of the old building, 
induced the government to cause the erection of the 
present noble edifice, which was begun in 1823 and 
completed in 1847, at acost ofeight hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds. The total amount spent on the 
Museum for all purposes, since 1823, is nearly nine 
millions of pounds. 

The different departments of the Museum are seven 
in number, and each is under a separate keeper. 
They are devoted to manuscripts, printed books, an- 
tiquities, prints and drawings, mineralogy and geolo- 
gy, zoology and botany. To these may be added the 
reading-room. All the keepers of these departments 
have their assistants and subordinates, and to them 
is contided the task of preserving the collections, and 
regulating the access of the public to them fur pur- 
poses of reading and study. 

The library occupies the ground floor of the build- 
ing, and fills up every nook and corner of twenty-five 
spacious apartments and galleries. It consists now 
of more than five hundred and seventy-five thousand 
printed volumes, and forty thousand volumes of 
manuscripts, exclusive of more than twenty thousand 
original rolls, charters and deeds. It has also a mag- 
nificent collection of pamphlets, illustrative cf Eng- 
lish and French history, more than two hundred 
thousand in number, and a progressive collection of 
newspapers from their first appearance, early in the 
seventeenth century. The manuscript collections are 
deposited in four rooms situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of the East Wing, and are the most extensive, 
and, in some respects, the finest collections in the 
world. The library is rich in some of the rarest and 
most valuable works extant, among which we may 
mention the Mentz Latin Bible, commonly called the 
Mazarin Bible, by Gutenberg, in two volumes. The 
department devoted to antiquities is especially rich 
and attractive, but we have not time to dwell upon it 
here. 

A considerable portion of the celebrity of the Muse- 
um has no doubt been given to it by its rare collection 
of works of art, which have done so much to encour- 
age the study of ancient models. Among these are 
the famous Elgin marbles, which are perfect speci- 
mens of the art of Phidias. 

There is attache: to the Museum a splendid reading- 
room. It is circular in turm, and covers an area of 
forty-eight thousand square feet. Itis provided with 
a magnificent library for reference, containing more 
than twenty thousand volumes, which can be con- 
sulted at pleasure, and without tickets. The reading- 
room will accommodate three hundred readers. It 
has thirty-five reading-tables, two of which are re- 
seived exclusively for ladies. 

It is estimated that the general catalogue of the 
library when finished, will comprise nearly two 
thousand folio volumes of manuscript. 

Tue government of the Museum is vested in a board 


of trustees, forty-eight in number. One of these is 
named directly by the crown, twenty-three are offi- 
cial, nine are named by the representatives or execu- 
tors of those who have been donors to the institution, 
and fifteen are elected. Access to the reading-room 
is gained through a written application to the libra- 
tian. Tickets are issued every six months, and are 
not transferable. Noone is admitted withouta ticket. 
The reading-room is open every day, and the entire 
institution is thrown open to the public three days in 
each week, except on certain stated occasions. 

This, then, is a hasty description of an institution 
that does honor, not only to England, but to the 
world, and our object in presenting it is to hold it up 
to our countrymen as an example worthy of being 
imitated. We have no national museum, and its 
want has been long felt. The collectionin the Patent 
Office at Washington, while it contains many valu- 
able articles, also contains much that is not only 
worthless, but disgraceful to a nation like our own. 

Now we insist that we need a great national muse- 
um, and we do not think it would be difficult to cause 
it to exist. Let the measure be once set on foot by 
able and competent persons, and we doubt not that 
the Congress and the State Legislatures (to say noth- 
ing of the numbers of private individuals who would 
contribute to their utmost) will come to its assist- 
ance. Taking the collections in the Patent Office as 
@ nucleus, we might soon have a glorious and magnifi- 
cent institution, the value of which we would quickly 
appreciate. 





THE SOUTHERN DEBT. 

Weare glad to see that the people of the South 
are gradually becoming unanimous in favor of re- 
pudiating the debt created fur the support of the 
recent rebellion. Nothing would do more to crush 
their energies and impede their progress than the 
weight of such an immense burden. It would hinder 
the work of reconstruction for years. 

The repudiation of this debt would involve no mor- 
al wrong on the part ofthe people, To be plain, the 
debt was created for the purpose of destroying the 
authority of the United States, and its payment will 
in fact be an act of disloyalty, and one which the 
general government cannot and ought not to permit. 
This is high ground to take, but it is the plain truth. 
Again, the debt was contracted conditionally. Every 
one of the Confederate promises to pay commence 
with these words, ‘‘ Siz Months after a Treaty of 
Peace with the United States, the Confederate States 
of America promise to pay, etc.” This was the con- 
dition. If the States of the South succeeded, they 
would redeem their obligations six months after the 
acknowledgement of their independence. The war 
ended with the submission of the South to the gener- 
al government. It is then a plain case. If their 
promise to pay when they won their independence 
was accepted, their failure must, by the terms of the 
agreement, relieve them of all obligations. How, 
then, in the face of this, can any one demand or ex- 
pect the payment of a debt contracted upon such 
terms? Weare glad to see that the people of the 
South are viewing the matter in its true light. We 
have no idea that the government will ever sanction 
the payment of the debt, but we are gratified to 
know that the matter is being properly understood. 
The recent course of the English bond-holders is su- 
premely ridiculous, and the comforting assurances of 
their learned counsellor, to use an English expression, 
are “all bosh.” 





A FILTHY MAN.—A noted English physiologist, 
Dr. Crisp, hearing that some families regarded them- 
selves having been made ill by eating the meat of ani- 
mals affected by the cattle plague, himself ate beef- 
steaks cut from the most diseased animals he could 
tind, and portions of the hearts of such animals, and 
triumphantly that he experienced no evil 


results from the experiment whatevér. 








HEARTLESSNESS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES.— 
It is said that the Prince of Wales gave a ball at 
Kelso, on the night following the death of the pre- 
mier. He did not see why Lord Palmerston’s dying 
should stop his dancing. The prince’s party, who 
would like to become the prince regent’s party, found 
that the queen’s party thought differently. 





A CuRIOSsITY.—A company boring for oil in Kan- 
sas have struck a fluid that looks like milk, which 
puzzles them greatly. They have been unable thus 
far to churn it into butter. We hope that Boston 
milkmen will not hear of the discovery. Ifthey do, 
we shall be served worse than at present. 





A PROFITABLE TRADE.—The apple trade puts 
into the pockets of the farmers of Michigan not less 
than a million and a half dollars. The trade has this 
year assumed a greater importance than ever before. 
The prices paid have ranged from three dollars to 
four dullars twenty-five cents. 





AN ASPIRING LADy.—The young woman who is 
to be married in the balloon from New York will 
wear an ashes-of-rose poplin wedding-dress, and a 
hat and basquine to match. 





AN EsTIMATE.—The revolting bachelors in New 


York decided at their meeting that $2850 was the 
lowest cost of maintaining a wife. 





NEXT WEEK’S PAPER. 

The following are the titles of the stories and 
poems which will be published in our next number: 

“ TINNIE’S FORTUNE,” by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

“OLD AND NEW FRAGMENTS,” compiled by George 
Bancroft Griffith. 

“THE AUTHORESS,” by Miss L. A. Beale. 

“Tre Lost LIFE: OR, POISONED FOR LOVE. A 
Physician’s Story,” by William H. Bushnell. 

“LitTLt PAULINE: or, The Gold of Captain Hal- 
sey,” by George H. Coomer. 

“THE Puystctan’s Story,” by Charles Cutter- 
fleld. 

“Youna Foiks’ Cius,” reported by William L. 
Williams. 

“ BIOGRAPHIOAL PORTFOLIO,” by Jeremiah 
Colburn. 

‘LADY CHRISTINE,” by James Dabney. 

“ POETICAL QUOTATIONS,” compiled by George H. 
Seymour, 

“To Hope,” by A. M. Lyons. 

“ EVANGELINE,” by Edwin E. Raze, 

“ CoMING,” by L. Velona Stockwell. 





WORTH THE CHARM. 

Young men labor under a great mistake, when 
they think good looks their principal recommenda- 
tion to women. A woman admires a handsome or 
fine looking man, for a time, but it needs something 
more thana handsome face to retain this feeling. 
The truth is, a woman is, asa general rule, more 
strongly drawn by the intellectual qualities of the 
opposite sex than by anything else; and we think it 
will be found that ugly men are, in the long run, de- 
cidedly the most popular, if they have the ability to 
make themselves so. A few instances will illustrate 
this. Curran was mortally ugly. Yet he was ex- 
ceedingly popular with the most beautiful women of 
the day, and his wife was a great belle. Shiel, too, 
was a favorite, and so was Goldsmith ; and even Doc- 
tor Johnson, who could be a gentleman when he 
tried, was greatly admired by the ladies. These men 
were all remarkably ugly; but they possessed the 
charm of genius, which irresistibly attracts the noble 
qualities of woman. 

What we have written is true of the gentler sex 
also. The best liked women are the least beautiful. 
We frequently hear men say of some belle, “ Yes, 
she’s very beautiful, but I thank Heaven she isn’t 
my wife!” Sir Henry Roeburn says, ‘No woman’s 
face is worth anything, if it can be put upon can- 
vas.” “We think he was not far from the truth. 
Women like to be admired for their loveliness, and 
we do not mean to blame them for it; but it requires 
something more than mere beauty to enable them to 
retain their influence over men. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S HAIR. 

Poor Queen Elizabeth had a great deal of trouble 
in her day, and, in spite of her faults and follies, has 
left us much in her life to awaken our sympathy. 
Her enemies were numerous, and pressed her hotly 
in her lifetime, and did not cease their persecutions 
atter her death. They even went so far as to declare 
that she hala red head (Kuzzlebush is, we believe, 
the fashionable term now), and one painter even 
ventured to give her hair that color in a miniature 
executed during her reign. : 

The truth has, however, come to light at last. 
About six years ago a lock of the “virgin queen’s” 
hair was discovered in a copy of Sir Philip Sidney’s 
“Arcadia,” at Wilton. It had been presented to the 
poet by the queen. It is described as soft, silky and 
wavy, of a beautiful golden brown color, still shining 
as though powdered with gold dust, and without the 
faintest tinge of red. The queen was very proud of 
her hair, and it was one of her greatest delights to 
display it fur the admiration of her courtiers. 





AN INTERESTING FACT. 


Mest persons are under the impression that a 
difference of blood was the prime canse of the hos- 
tility that existed between the Cavaliers and Round- 
heads, in days gone by, and the subject is scarcely 
ever brought up, that we do not hear the blood of 
Oliver Cromwell praised as pure, vigorous and glori- 
ous, and that of the Stuarts denounced as base, 
weak, wicked and treacherous, How few really re- 
member the fact that the life current which warmed 
the heart of the Lord Protector. sprang from the 
same source whence issued that of his royal rival. 
Oliver Cromwell and Charles I. were cousins in the 
ninth degree. Buth were Stuarts by descent, and 
the Lord Protector was three generations nearer to 
the founder of the line than the king whom he sup- 
planted. The house of Stuart was founded by Alex- 
ander, the Lord Steward of Scotland, and Cromwell 
was descended from his youngest son. 





EXECUTION OF WIRZ. 


On Friday, the 10th of November, Captain Wirz, 
the former commander of the Southern prison stock- 
ade at Andersonville, was executed, in accordance 
with the sentence of the court martiil before which 
he was tried. An effort was made to induce the 
president to commute his sentence, but proved ui 
successful, Mr. Johnson believing that the ends of 
justice required the execution of the prisoner. The 
evidence against him was overwhelming, and it will 
be difficult to induce the Northern mind to believe 
his dying protestations of innocence. He has gone 
now, where his life is known without concealment, 
and justice has been satisfied. 











Rew Publications. 


Our MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. Part 
2. Illustrated. 162 pp. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

We confess to a weakness for Dickens, and have 
not been more pleased for some time than we are to 
receive the completion of “Our Mutual Friend.” It 
is, in our opinion, the greatest and most fascinating 
work that has yet appeared from the pen of the great 
master of modern fiction, and proves that the genius 
which produced the inimitable ‘* Pickwick Papers” 
and “ David Copperfield,” has increased instead of 
diminishing with advancing age. Those of our read- 
ers who have waited as impatiently as we have for 
the appearance of the concluding chapters, will hail 
with delight the appearance of the Second Part. The 
book is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 

PRISON LIFE IN THE SOUTH, DURING THE YEARS 
1864 AND 1865. ByO. A. Abbott. Late Lieutenant 
First New York Dragoons. Illustrated. 374 pp. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


This work is a plain, simple narrative, by one who 
has experienced them, of the sufferings endured by 
the Union prisoners in the South. It is exceedingly 
interesting, and will repay a perusal. It is for sale 
by Messrs. A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington street, 
Boston. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDERICH THE SECOND, CALLED 
THE GREAT. By Thomas Carlyle. Volume 5. Li- 
lustrated., 515 pp. Published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 


The fitth volume of Mr. Carlyle’s history of the 
great Prussian is as interesting as the volumes al- 
ready published, and is marred only by the author’s 
barbarous use of the king’s English. With the ex- 
ception of this difficulty, we know of no modern 
biography from which one may derive more pleasure 
and improvement than from this. The work is so 
well known, that a further notice would be supertiu- 
ous. It contains a handsome steel engraving of the 
king at the age of 58, and numerous maps. It is for 
sale by Messrs. A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington 
street, Boston. 

OuR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. - 


trated. 354 pp. Complete. Published by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


This edition contains the entire story, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. We have already noticed the book 
itself, aud simply call attention to Messrs. Petersons’ 
edition. Indeed, a simple announcement is all that 
is necessary in either case. It is for sale at Loring’s, 
319 Washington street, Buston. 





THE WEDDING R1ING.—We have been so frequently 
asked why the wedding ring is placed on the woman's 
fourth tinger, that we give the following reason, which 
is correct. In the original ceremony, the ring was 
tirst placed on the top of the thumb, the bridegroom 
repeating these words: * In the name of the Father ;” 
he then placed it on the next finger, saying, ‘ and of 
the Son;” then on the middle finger, adding, ** and of 
the Holy Ghost;” and lastly, on the fourth finger, 
concluding with the “Amen.” 





G@FSELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLI10 which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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SOUVENIR. 
Affectionately inscribed to Catharine Earnshaw. 


The seasons deepen, moons have waxed and waned, 
And flashing suns have risen and have set; 
Thrice has the springtime bloomed, and winter reigned, 
Since last we met. 


Three years agone the summer blooms were shed 
Upon the pathway we together trod, 
And summer flowers with their hues o‘erspread 
The verdant sod. 


O, golden season, bathed In quenchless light! 
O, greenest isle on memory's lapsing tide ! 
O, fairy realm, with wondrous hues bedight, 
And prospect wide. r 


I see the xleam of all those golden days, 
I scent the balmy gales that kissed thy brow, 
And through the splendor of the olden ways 
1 wander now. 


The sloping hills stood bathed in purple mist, 
And in their shadow lay the lake asleep; 
The languid breath of summer-time had kissed 
Its waters deep. 


We lay beneath the shadow of the wood, 
Where soft the sunlight fell through boughs of pine, 
And, in the rapture of our listless mood, 
Earth seemed divine 


The dryads slumbered in each bosky dell, 
No sound broke on the dreamy twilight hush, 
And at our feet the lengthening shadows fell 
Mid grasses lush. 


At morn we wandered through the shady ways, 
Or sat at eve beneath the sunset glow, 
My heart enraptured by the earnest gaze 
That thrilled me so. 


O, when shall days of such unclouded joy, 
Or nights of such divine unrest, again 
Return to bless us with their sweet alloy 
Of joy and pain? 
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POISONED FOR LOVE! 
A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSIINELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


And underneath that face, like summer's ocean's, 
{ts lip as noiseless, and its cheek as clear, 
Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart's emotions, 
Love—hatred—pride—hope—sorrow—all, save fear. 
Firz Green HALLECK. 


NEVER saw Emeline Miller— 
“ Pussy,” as the boys and girls all 
called her—with her large gray 
eyes, low brow, from which the 
dark hair swept back in heavy 
waves, sharp, white teeth, sliding, 
noiseless motions,and soft, purring 
voice, without thinking of a cat. 
Not that her pet name suggested 
such thoughts to me, for the im- 
pression was made before I ever 
heard it, or knew who she was. 
Still, there was something attrac- 
tive about her, and her face, if 
unstudied, would have been pro- 
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nounced beautiful; and there was 
no one who was more praised for | 
her sweet temper, and more attractive in manner. | 
But once I had accidentally seen whata volcano of pas- | 








sion slumbered in her breast, and ever after felt, | °' 


when in her society, as if I were playing with one of 
the feline species, and expected every moment to re- 
ceive a scratch from the velvet-covered claws, Often | 


and often I tried to reason down this feeling, but | |: 


the next time I saw her, it would return still more 
strongly. | 

That hers was a nature for great deeds, either for | 
good or evil, I felt confident; that she could endure | 
much and long without a murmur; but if jealousy or | 
hatred ever took possession of her heart, the revenge 
that would follow would be swift and terrible; that 
no fear of law, or prison-cell—hardly of heaven 
—would swerve her from her purpose. 

These things made me watch her more closely than 
any other girl of wy acquaintance; watch the lovers 
that hovered around her, like moths around acandle, 
only to scorch their wings. Her father was very 
rich, and she was an only child. At his death, and 
it could not be very far off, for he was old, and had 
suffered long from a pulmonary disease, all the broad 
acres, and bank and railroad stocks, and money at 
interest, would be hers. This was attraction enough 
to bring many to woo, but one after another was dis- | 
carded. Evidently they came not up to her standard 
of manhood, or she was more particular than the rest 
of her associates, who dropped into matrimony, leav- 
ing her almost alone. 

‘Miss Miller, you will be an old maid, if you do | 
not mind,” I said, jokingly to her one evening, as I | 
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.| and improvement than from this. 
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Our MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens, Part 
2. Illustrated. 162 pp. Published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 


We confess to a weakness for Dickens, and have 
not been more pleased for some time than we are to 
receive the completion of “ Our Mutual Friend.” It 
is, in our opinion, the greatest and most fascinating 
work that has yet appeared from the pen of the great 
master of modern fiction, and proves that the genius 
which produced the inimitable ‘* Pickwick Papers” 
and “David Copperfield,” has increased instead of 
diminishing with advancing age. Those of our read- 
ers who have waited as impatiently as we have for 
the appearance of the concluding chapters, will hail 
with delight the appearance of the Second Part. The 
book is for sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 Washing- 
ton street, Boston. 

PRISON LIFE IN THE SOUTH, DURING THE YEARS 

1864 AND 1865. ByO. A. Abbott. Late Lieutenant 


First New York Dragoons. Illustrated. 374 pp. 
Published by Harper & Brothers, New York. 


This work is a plain, simple narrative, by one who 
has experienced them, of the sufferings endured by 
the Union prisoners in the South. It is exceedingly 
interesting, and will repay a perusal. It is fur sale 
by Messrs. A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington street, 
Boston. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDERICH THE SECOND, CALLED 

THE GREAT. By Thomas Carlyle. Volume 5, Li- 


lustrated. 515 pp. Published by Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York. 


The fitth volume of Mr. Carlyle’s history of the 
great Prussian is as interesting as the volumes al- 
ready published, and is marred only by the author’s 
barbarous use of the king’s English. With the ex- 
ception of this difficulty, we know of no modern 
biography from which one may derive more pleasure 
The work is so 
well known, that a further notice would be supertiu- 
ous. It contains a handsome steel engraving of the 
king at the age of 58, and numerous maps, It is for 
sale by Messrs. A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington 
street, Boston. 

Our MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. -. 


trated. 354 pp. Cumplete. Published by T. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


This edition contains the entire story, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated. We have already noticed the book 
itself, aud simply call attention to Messrs. Petersons’ 
edition. Indeed, a simple announcement is all that 
is necessary in either case. It is for sale at Loring’s, 
319 Washington street, Buston. 





THE WEDDING R1nG.—We have been so frequently 
asked why the wedding ring is placed on the woman’s 
fourth finger, that we give the following reason, which 
is correct. In the original ceremony, the ring was 
first placed on the top of the thumb, the bridegroom 
repeating these words: ‘ In the name of the Father ;” 
he then placed it on the next finger, saying, “‘ and of 
the Son;” then on the middle finger, adding, ** and of 
the Holy Ghost ;” and lastly, on the fourth finger, 
concluding with the “Amen.” 





GF"SELF-BINDING PORTFOLIO.—We have had 
manufactured for our paper a PORTFOLI10 which will 
be found a great convenience by those who see fit to 
use it. It will hold a year’s papers, and is very 
durable, keeping the FLAG always as good and clean 
asnew. Simply cutting the leaves, after each num- 
ber is put in, one has a handy book, all ready to open 
to any page desired. We will supply them at this 
office for 1.00 each, or send them by mail, post paid 
upon the receipt of $1.25. 
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SOUVENIR. 


Affectionately inscribed to Catharine Earnshaw. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 
The seasons deepen, moons have waxed and waned, 
And flashing suns have risen and have set; 
Thrice has the springtime bloomed, and winter reigned, 
Since last we met. 


Three years agone the summer blooms were shed 
Upon the pathway we together trod, 
And summer flowers with their hues o’erspread 
The verdant sod. 


O, golden season, bathed in quenchless light! 
O, greenest isle on memory'’s lapsing tide! 
O, fairy realm, with wondrous hues bedight, 
And prospect wide. 


I see the gleam of all those golden days, 
I scent the balmy gales that kissed thy brow, 
And through the splendor of the olden ways 
I wander now. 


The sloping hills stood bathed in purple mist, 
And in their shadow lay the lake asleep; 
The languid breath of summer-time had kissed 
Its waters deep. 


We lay beneath the shadow of the wood, 
Where soft the sunlight fell through boughs of pine, 
And, in the rapture of our listless mood, 
Earth seemed divine 


The dryads slumbered in each bosky dell, 
No sound broke on the dreamy twilight hush, 
And at our feet the lengthening shadows fell 
Mid grasses lush. 


At morn we wandered through the shady ways, 
Or sat at eve beneath the sunset glow, 
My heart enraptured by the earnest gaze 
That thrilled me so. 


O, when shall days of such unclouded joy, 
Or nights of such divine unrest, again 
Return to bless us with their sweet alloy 
Of joy and pain? 
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THE LOST Lire, 


—OR,— 


POISONED FOR LOVE! 
A PHYSICIAN’S STORY. 











BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 





CHAPTER I. 


And underneath that face, like summer's ocean's, 
{ts lip as noiseless, and its cheek as clear, 
Slumbers a whirlwind of the heart’s emotions, 
Lovr—hatred—pride—hope—sorrow—all, save fear. 
Fitz Green HALLECK. 


NEVER saw Emeline Miller— 
“ Pussy,” as the boys and girls all 
called her—with her large gray 
eyes, low brow, from which the 
dark hair swept back in heavy 
waves, sharp, white teeth, sliding, 
noiseless motions,and soft, purring 
voice, without thinking of a cat. 
Not that her pet name suggested 
such thoughts to me, for the im- 
pression was made before I ever 
heard it, or knew who she was, 
Still, there was something attrac- 
tive about her, and her face, if 
unstudied, would have been pro- 
nounced beautiful; and there was 
no one who was more praised for 
her sweet temper, and more attractive in manner. 
But once I had accidentally seen what a volcano of pas- 
sion slumbered in her breast, and ever after felt, 
when in her society, as if I were playing with one of 
the feline species, and expected every moment to re- 
ceive a scratch from the velvet-covered claws. Often 
and often I tried to reason down this feeling, but 
the next time I saw her, it would return still more 
strongly. 

That hers was a nature for great deeds, either for 
good or evil, I felt confident; that she could endure 
much and long without a murmur; but if jealousy or 
hatred ever touk possession of her heart, the revenge 
that would follow would be swift and terrible; that 
no fear of law, or prison-cell—hardly of heaven 
—would swerve her from her purpose. 

These things made me watch her more closely than 
any other girl of wy acquaintance; watch the lovers 
that hovered around her, like moths around acandle, 
only to scorch their wings. Her father was very 
rich, and she was an only child. At his death, and 
it could not be very far off, for he was old, and had 
suffered long from a pulmonary disease, all the broad 
acres, and bank and railroad stocks, and money at 
interest, would be hers. This was attraction enough 
to bring many to woo, but one after another was dis- 
carded. Evidently they came not up to her standard 
of manhood, or she was more particular than the rest 
of her associates, who dropped into matrimony, leav- 
ing her almost alone. 

“Miss Miller, you will be an old maid, if you do 








i not mind,” I said, jokingly to her one evening, as I 





paused upon the porch where she was sitting, after 
my usual visit to her father. 

“ Better so than to be married and not matched,” 
she replied, with a low laugh, that sounded so much 
like the purring of a contented cat, when smoothed 
the right way, that I started involuntarily, and 
found myself wondering what the sound would be if 
the reverse was the case. Recovering myself instant- 
ly, for I could feel that her gray eyes were fixed upon 
me, and I almost fancied that they sparkled in the 
darkness, I continued: 

“You know the old story of the woman who passed 
through the woods, and—” 

“ Took up with a crooked stick at last?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you think it should be a warning to me, 
doctor?” 

“T did not say so.” 

“No matter. I accept the conclusion. 
father?” 

The question changed the conversation, and after 
a few hints asto his diet, and the regularity with 
which he should have his medicine, I mounted my 
horse, and rode slowly bome, pondering upon her 
strange character. 

On entering my office, I found a stranger seated 
there, very much to my surprise, fur ours was an 
out-of-the-way place, off the line of steamboats or 
railroads—unfashionable—in short, a quiet, country 
village but little visited. 

“You are Doctor Bronton?” he said, rising, and 
offering me his hand. 

“Yes, sir. Be seated. 
moment.” 

Turning to my shelf of medicines, I began com- 
pounding a prescription, as if it were of the utmost 
importance, though I gave no thought as to what it 
was composed of, but put in drugs and tinctures at 
random, my only object being to gain time, aud study 
such an unusual patient. 

With the light shining full in his face, this was 
easy. His hat stood beside him on the table, and I 
had a perfect view of every feature. One glance sat- 
istied me that he was well dressed. Another that he 
was wanting in both intellectual and physical force. 
The light hair, small and generally undeveloped men- 
tal organs, the blonde complexion, scanty beard, 
slight frame, skin soft as a woman’s, and long, 
slender fingers, convinced me of this. There was a 

dreamy expression in the eyes, and want of firmness 
about the mobile lips; a remarkably delicate nervous 
organization, that betokened one given to poetical 
study, or, perhaps, rather to music. The latter I af- 
terwards found to be the case. Music was his one 
grand passion—his soul-absorbing love. All things 
else were kept in subjection by it. 

Satistied with my observation, I turned, and threw 
my strange medley of drugs out of the window, and 
seating myself so as to keep my face in the shadow 
(a wise precaution with all professional men), I com- 
menced the conversation, wondering very much what 
could be his errand. 

* Now, sir, I am at your service.” 

“You are the family physician of Miles Miller, I 
believe?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

‘You will think my errand a strange one, but I 
desire to know how long it is probable he will live?” 

I did think the question very strange, and for a 
moment was staggered by it. What business was it 
to him how long the old man lingered? I looked at 
him more searchingly than before, as he sat drum- 
ming his fingers upon a book with the most perfect 
nonchalance. But I was forced to answer. 

“That is a question beyond the power of man to 
decide.” 

“But you, as a physician, have the best means of 
judging of any one.” 

“Still I cannot answer it. 
the secret of life.” 

“But you have an opinion?” 

‘It is a matter I have never even thought of.” 

** Will you please do so now?” 

“T am not accustomed to speculate upon the 
chances of my patients’ living, sir.” 

* Mostcertainly not, but this is a peculiar case,” he 
answered so coolly, and that, too, when talking of 
death, that I was tempted to throw him out of doors. 


“Tt is. I never heard anything like it before. 
Here you come, a perfect stranger, and ask me how 
long a friend is likely to live. But,” and a new 
thought flashed through my brain, “ but perhaps you 
are a life insurance agent, and have come this way 
on business?” 

* Not atall, sir,” he answered, with a faint smile. 
“Not at all. Forgive me that I have failed to intro- 
duce myself. There is my card. You have heard 
the name before, if I am not mistaken.” 

I took the flimsy pasteboard, and read thereon the 
name of Augustus Seymour. Certainly I had heard 
of him often before as a distant relation of Miles Mil- 
ler, and one who would probably protit by his decease 
—that is, he would be remembered liberally in his 
will. Here then, I thought, is the solution of his 
anxiety, but I was mistaken. 

“*T see, sir,” I continued, with all the sternness I 
could command; ‘‘you are speculating upon the 
chances of death as you would in a lottery, from 
purely mercenary motives. The question you desire 
to have answered is ‘ how soon will I receive money 
from the estate?’ Forshame, sir.” 

“You misunderstand me entirely.” 

“Then what in the name of heaven do you want to 
know for?” I asked, fast losing my patience at his 
cool manner, and the everlasting drumming of his 
fingers. 


But howis 


I will attend to youina 


With God alone rests 





“a had hoped it it would not be necessary to explain, 
but it is of little moment, and I trust to your honor 
that it does not become a matter of gossip.” 

* One of the first rules of our profession is silence, 
sir. There is no physician but carries round with 
him the secrets of many families. You can trust 
me.” 

“Tam satisfied of that, and when I explain the 
reason for my asking with reference to the life of Mr. 
Miller, I think you will have no hesitation in answer- 
ing, doctor.” 

“Very likely, though the information will be un- 
reliable, as best.” 

“T shall det on it, however.” 

“As you please. Now for the reason?” 

“Tam to marry Emeline, and—” 

“You to marry her?” I repeated, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Certainly. Is thereanything strange in that?” 

“No, no—but—” I felt as if I was strangling, and 
could say no more. 

“By an agreement between our parents, made 
many years since, this must take place before hér 
father dies, or much of the large property will go out 
of the family.” 

“Tt is a matter of business then on your part?” 

“Simply so.” 

“And you do not love her?” 

“No. Ihave seen her but once in ten years.” 

“And she is willing?” 

“Yes. At least, I am so given to understand. 
And now, sir, as I have been frank with you, will 
you be the same with me?” 

** Miles Miller may live morths, even years, or he 
may—” 

“Doctor! doctor!” shouted a man who rode up to 
the door, post haste. ‘Hurry up, doctor. Old 
man Miller is very bad. His daughter and the min- 
ister think he is dying.” 

My horse still stood at the door. I mounted, and 
hastened to answer the summons, leaving my visitor 
to provide for himself. That he had the means at 
hand, I was soon convinced, for very soon he was by 
my side, and we galloped along through the darkness 
without uttering a single word. Together we reach- 
ed the house, together we entered it, together we 
stood by the bedside of the dying man. Dying, for it 
was evident at a glance that he was very near the end 
of the journey. 

“Doctor, I am glad you have come,” he gasped, as 
I laid my fingers on his pulse. ‘ Give me something, 
quick. I have such a tightening feeling about my 
heart. Quick, doctor, quick!” 

A simple anodyne was all that it was in my power 
to administer. Reviving under its soothing effects, 
the old man looked around, and noticing a stranger 
present, asked who it was. 

“Do you not remember me, sir, Augustus Sey- 
mour?” 

“Aha, my boy! So you have come at last. I 
thought you would be too late. Emeline, my child, 
look up. Hereis your husband. Is the minister in 
the house yet?” 

As white, and almost as inflexible as Carrara mar- 
ble, the girl arose from where she had been kneeling 
with her face hid in the pillows. 

«Emeline, why don’t you speak to Augustus?” 
asked her father. 

“T see him,” she answered coldly, but without 
moving. 

“You are to be married, you know. Ah! here 
comes the minister.” 

“Yes—I am ready.” 

And married they were. God keep me from ever 
again looking upon such a bridal. She a statue of 
ice, and he with his dreamy eyes looking vacantly in- 
to the distance, and his nervous fingers drumming 
out some operatic air upon the chair-back on. which 
onehand rested. ‘Married, but not mated.” How 
her words came back to me in that chamber of death, 
never to be forgétten. 

An hour after, a corpse lay where life had been. 
Old Miles Miller had gone to his last account. In 
another room sat his daugher, tearless, motionless as 
stone, with her husband at a distance, as inattentive 
to her terrible sufferings as if he had neither part nor 
lot in the matter. 

I tried to console her with the usual common-places, 
but my words fell upon leaden ears, and after a few 
directions to the servants, I bade them good night—I 
could not wish them joy at their union—and rode 
slowly home, shuddering as I thought of the result of 
that ill-omened marriage. 





CHAPTER II. 

THE funeral, though anuncommonly large one— 
for many were attracted thither by curiosity as well 
as respect for the departed—passed off very quietly; 
but none saw the face of the bride, much as they en- 
deavored to do so. She kept closely veiled—hidden 
from all observation—while her husband remained 
the same listless being, scarcely paying her even or- 
dinary attention. The ceremony over, the corpse 
placed beneath the green sod and drooping willows, 
and the strange marriage was talked of like other 
nine days’ wonders, and then almost forgotten. 

Soon, however, huge boxes of books, and musical 
instruments of every kind, began to arrive, and far 
into the night the traveller could hear strains of 
melody ringing upon the air, from the hitherto quiet 
mansion of Miles Miller. Evidently the one passion 
of Augustus Seymour was having full play. 

As for the young wife (I almost trembled whenever 
I thought of her in that light), none saw her but the 
servants, and they spoke of her as keeping her own 








rooms, pale, frigid, and but rarely speaking. One 
thing was certain, she refused al! visitors, and never 
was seen out of doors, even at church, where she had 
always been a faithful attendant. Interested as I 
was, [could not force myself upon them, and had 
only to wait and watch, though more than fearful as 
to what would be the effect of such a life upon a vio- 
lent nature like that of Emeline Seymour. 

Thus a few months slipped past, devoid of incident, 
so far as I was aware, to them, but far otherwise 
with me. I was still young, below thirty, a “rising 
physician,” daily enlarging my practice, and only 
wanting one thing to secure my position, and that 
was a wife. 

Country people are even more sensitive than city 
ones about having an unmarried man for family phy~ 
sician, as I found to my cost, and having secured a 
home, and sufficient quantity of this world’s goods to 
justify such a course, I resolved to gratify a long- 
cherished desire, and secure some one upon whom 
years of wasted affection could be lavished. 

This was not a difficult matter. Under the shadow 
ofa neighboring mountain blossomed a little blue- 
eyed flower, that I had long been watching. Once I 
had been the meansof saving her life—not as a physi- 
cian, but simply as any other man would have done 
in an hour of 4anger—and had so won her gratitude. 
Now I resolved to try and bind her to me by a dear- 
er title, and make her the angel of my house, as she 
was that of her parents. Often my patient horse 
might have been seen tied to the massive elm in front 
of the house, often some quizzing rustic asked me 
“who was sick down to Lathrop’s?” Often Bessie 
and I might be seen seated in the arbor that spanned 
the little mountain-fed brook, often— but this is not 
my story, I am teling that of another. 

One night, however, we parted, unusually late. 
Our conversation had been warmer, our intercourse 
sweeter than ever before. I had asked her to be my 
wife, and heart had responded to heart. With her 
blue eyes di 1 for a t with tears of joy, and 
the soft moonrays lighting up her hair of rippling 
gold, she had promised to be mine—mniine only. Prom- 
ised that hand-in-hand we would travel the journey 
of life until we crossed “ the river.” 

With her first warm kiss yet thrilling upon my 
lips, I was forced to tear myself away—duty de- 
iwnanded it—promising both her and myself that I 
would so arrange my business as to devote the whole 
of the next evening to her. Dreaming of the happi- 
ness in store for me, I gave but little attention to the 
direction my horse took, knowing that it would be the 
shortest way home. ‘ 

Suddenly he stopped short, gave a snort of fear, 
and drew back, arousing me to the realities of earth. 
At a glance I saw that I was in a bridle-path that 
led across the farm of the late Miles Miller, skirting 
the orchard, and passing near the ruins of an old 
mill—a place shunned by the simple-minded and su- 
perstitious, as being haunted. A woman dressed in 
white, they said, was often to be seen wandering 
about the dismantled and partially fullen walls, in 
the night time, and that sometimes groans and 
shrieks were heard that would make the blood run 
cold. These thoughts flashed through my brain like 
lightning, and, looking up, I saw something that 
would have justified such fears. That there was a 
woman’s form standing there, dressed in white, I 
could not deny—that it was a spirit, I did, having as 
little faith then as now in ghosts. Pressing my horse 
with the spur, I forced him forward, and soon was 
satistied that it was notonly a mortal like myself, 
but she whom in other days we were wont to call 
** Pussy Miller.” 

‘In the name of Heaven!” I exclaimed, leaping 
down, and hastening to her side, ‘what are you do- 
ing. here alone, at midnight, and in this thin dress?” 

= Wandering,” was the simple reply. “Sit down, 
I wish to talk to you, doctor.” 

I did sit down, wondering, almost speechless. Nev- 
er had I seen such a change—never such a face out- 
side of a mau-iuouse! The eyes circled with blue 
rings, appeared to have grown larger and to sparkle 
more fitfully. The dark hair already beginning to 
be streaked with white—the bloom of the cheeks 
was gone, and they were ashy and sunken. The 
figure had lost its roundness, and the short upper lip 
was very thin, with a more upward curve than I had 
ever noticed, and the sharp, and still ivory white 
teeth were startingly visible. The soft voice, also, 
was changed to a strange, harsh and unnatural one. 
All beauty was gone. Ghastliness, horror alone re- 
mained, 

“In the name of Heaven,” I repeated, ‘ what 
brings you to this place, Mrs. Seymour?” 

“Never call me that name again!” she replied, 
with her little hands clenched, and fitful fires flash- 
ing from her eyes. 

“Tt is your name,” 1 answered, scarcely knowing 
what I said. 

‘““My name? Great Heaven, do you want to drive 
me mad?” 

Though I thought that was scarcely possible, yet I 
deemed it best to soothe her, and wrapping a heavy 
coat that 1 always carried with me, around her, to 
shield her from the night damp, I drew forth a bottle, 
and sbaking out all its contents but a few drops, re- 
quested her to swallow them. 

“Bah! Laudanum! I have swallowed oceans of 
it,” she exclaimed, dashing it down with a look of 
extreme disgust. 

“You are sick. It would have done you good.’”’ 

“My sickness is »ot bodily, but mental,” she an- 
swered, with a heavy sigh. ‘Doctor, you cannot 
know what I hourly suffer—what a life of abject mis- 
ery I have led since I was—since my poor father died.” * 
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“Your husband then is not kind?” I ventured to 
ask. 
“ Husband? God forgive me for acting the lie, 
and taking him as such, when I loathed the very air 
he breathed—hated him as no mortal before ever 
hated another. Husband? A mere machine. A 
musical automaton. Faugh!” 

“Then he is no society for you?” 

“Society? For days and nights I never see him, 
though L hear him always. O, how often I have wish- 
ed that he would fall dead from the piano.” 








“Hush! The wish is impi R ber, God 
hears you.” 
“God!” She had a strange way of repetition. 


“God? Since that fatal day I have never dared to 

enter a church,” she replied, with a shudder. 

“You are nervous—very ill,” I continued, being 

unprepared to talk with her until I had learned 

more. ‘“ Let me assist you home, and prescribe for 
ou.” 

7 ‘*Home? I have none now—except the grave! But, 

doctor, it is not of myself that 1 wished to talk, but of 

you.” 

“ Me?” 

“Yes, you. Is it true that you are going to be 

married?” 

“ Why?” I asked with a smile I could not repress, 

at the bluntness of the question. 

“I desire much to know,” and her eyes flashed up- 

on me, and her hand was laid upon mine, so thin and 

clammy that it made my flesh creep. 

“It is usual with men of my age and profession.” 

“ You are trifling with me. Answer.” 

*« Yes, such is my intention.” 

“To whom?” 

“1 am not at liberty to make the name of the lady 

public.” 

“I know, however. 

Bessie Lathrop.” 

“Well?” 

1 did not fancy the turn the conversation was tak- 

ing, and grew reticent. 

“And you love her?” 

“ Most certainly, or I should not marry her.” 

“And she loves you?” ra 

“Fondly, I trust, as I do her.” 

“And you will be happy! Heaven help me!” 

“Truly I pity you.” 

“Pity me?” and she arose, and flung my hand 

away from her with an imperious gesture. ‘Pity 

me? O, this is terrible to bear! I had rather you 

had struck me dead. You pity me, Doctor Bronton!” 

“You must not give way thus to your feelings, 
and I must insist upon your going home. It is very 
late. What would the world say if they found us 
thus together alone?” 

“There spoke the lover! I remember the time 
well when we could have wandered—have sat to- 
gether for hours, without such a thought having en- 
tered your mind.” 

“ But you are a wife now.” 

“ And you are soon to be married!” 

She jerked out the words as if they were hateful to 
her, and gave them an intonation as bitter as if each 
one had been dipped in gall. 

“They are sufficient reasons why we should be 
very careful of our characters? They belong now to 
others.” 

“Others? Yours may—mine does not. What has 
a husband brought me but a name I despise—but 
untold misery? Why should 1 fear to add shame to 
it? Shame? I would steep myself to the lips in it, 
if it would only reach him, the dolt, the worse than 
blockhead!” 

“T cannot—must not hear you talk thus.” 

* Let those beware who have brought me to it!” 

“ Let me beg of you to go home.” 

« Leave me alone, if you will. What you call home 
is hell, if ever there was one upon earth.” 
*¢ But surely you can find some better place than 
this to wander in?” 
“No! The black bat, the noisome toad and the 
hissing snake are fit companions for my thoughts.” 
“Once more will you go out of the night air and 
miasmatic dew?” 
“Yes, since you wish it, I will. Lend me your 
arm. So—put it around me. I am very faint and 
weak. Ah! this is the first peace I have known for 
months. Would to heaven I could die in your arms.” 
Leaving my horse standing—I knew he would re- 
m: in until my return—I led her toward the house, 
feeling that every moment she was growing heavier, 
and fearing that she would faint before I reached it. 
But suppose I should be found in such a situation? 
Suppose my darling Bessie should hear of it before I 


You think I am blind. It is 


still stirring. 
to walk alone. See, we are very near your home.” 


me,” she answered. 


with rage. 
terrupted me with: 


plain? You shall hear from me again, sir.” 





had achance fur explanation, what would she think? 
Such thoughts made every step torture, and glad 
indeed was I when the dark alders were passed, 
and the open orchard reached. Still 1 was fearful 
some of the servants might see us, for the lights 
glancing about the house, showed that some one was 


“For mercy’s sake,” I whispered, “ nerve yourself 
“Throw me off, Doctor Bronton, if you are tired of 
“‘ Doetor Brouton? So I have found out at last who 
my wife has gone out nightly to meet?” was hissed 
into my ears, and her husband, stepping out from be- 
hind a tree, stood directly in front of us, trembling 


‘Do you mean to accuse me—” I began, but he in- 


‘What need of accusation, when the proof is so 











ations—that your conduct is driving her mad.” 

“A lover’s defence of his mistress!” 

“Sir!” I raised my arm, and would have struck 
him to the earth, had not his wife stepped in front of 
me, and spat in his face. 

The insult was followed by a blow that prostrated 
her, and his foot was raised to stamp upon her un- 
protected head, when I sprang forward, and hurled 
him away. I was greatly his superior in strength, 
and he apparently recognized the fact, for with a curse 
upon his lips he turned away, and in a few moments 
after I heard the piano rattling within doors as if the 
demons were thundering upon the keys. *° 

All sense of shame had left me now, I was cool and 
collected, and lifting the poor woman in my arms, I 
carried her in, and laid her on her own bed—hushed 
the wailings of the old housekeeper—left proper rem- 
edies, and directions that I should be sent for in case 
of need, returned to my horse, and dashed home at a 
speed I had never ridden before. 





CHAPTER III. 


THovUGH hourly expecting to hear from either 
Mrs. Seymour or her husband, yet a full month pass- 
ed without my doing so, and I had no time to ques- 
tion as to whatit could mean. Both day and night I 
was driven, until my health began to fail. An epi- 
demic was raging—something resembling the cholera, 
and most people called it so—that kept the sexton 
busy, and rapidly filled the graveyard. Little time, 
consequently, had I to attend to my own affairs—lit- 
tle to give to the wooing of the fair girl that dwelt 
under the shadow of the mountain. Still I managed 
to see her now and then for a moment, when duty 
called me in that direction, and all was sunshine be- 
tween us, though we longed—at least I did—for the 
cool days to come, when the sickness would be check- 
ed, and we could wed. Until such a time, marriage 
and giving in marriage was not to be thought of. 
Evidently Bessie had never heard of the episode in 
the orchard, or ifshe had, she disbelieved it, for it 
was never mentioned between us. 
Excessively tired, I sat one evening in my little of- 
fice, which was at the same time my lodgings, and 
hoping that I might be allowed a few hours’ rest, 
when in bustled a man with a summons for me to 
attend at the house of Mr. Seymour, and that too, 
instantly. 
“Mr. Saymour is took mighty bad, sur,” he said, 
revealing his birthplace to be the ‘“‘ Emerald set in 
the midst of the Sea,” and tugging away at the place 
where the rim of his hat had once been. 
“Seymour?” I inquired, doubtingly. 
“Yes sur, Mr. Saymour. He’s most clane gone 
intirely, so he is, sur, and mistress wants ye to be 
afther comin’ immadiately.” 
“Are you sure they sent for me?” 
** Yes sur.”” 
* And not Doctor Ronalds?” 
“Yes, it was you, dochtur—divil a one else! The 
mistress was mighty particular to tell me yer name, 
and where yes lived, and—”’ 
“ Well, I'll go instantly. What is the matter with 
him?” 
*«Tt’s not the likes or me knows, yer honor, but I 
heard the ould housekeeper say that he groaned 
mighty bad—was all drawn up in a heap—was roll- 
ing his eyes dreadful, and—and—shure I disremem- 
ber what more.” 
“ Wait till I get my horse.” 
“The mistress has sent the best carriage, sur.” 
“All right. Drive on,” and I jumped in, thinking 
how sickness and death levelled all barriers. 
A very rapid ride, for the horses were fleet and 
the coachman proud of showing them off, as well as 
thoroughly frightened at the condition of his master, 
soon brought me tv the mansion where I had last 
been under such peculiar circumstances. Emeline 
Seymour herself sprang down from the stoop, opened 
the carriage door, and grasped my hand on alighting. 
“Thank God!” she exclaimed, “ that you have ar- 
rived so soon. I was afraid you might be away from 
home wher: my messenger came.” 
“The ch were against his finding me, cer- 
tainly. Your husband, I understand, is sick. How 
is he?” 
“Very bad, doctor. This way, please.” 
* But stay one moment. How will he receive me? 
You remember the last time we met, and—”’ 
‘* Never fear. He has drummed out all recollec- 
tion of it long since, with his everlasting music.” 
We were standing in the hall which was brilliantly 
lighted, and I had ample time to look searchingly at 
her, and was again startled by the change. If she 
had been fearful to gaze upon when I last saw her 
by the ruins of the old mill, she was dazzlingly beau- 
tiful now. Her complexion was clear almost as crys- 
tal, her cheeks had regained their roundness and ap- 
ple-bloom—her hair (aided no doubt by art) its color, 
and was exquisitely arranged, her dress was costly, 
and in perfect taste. This, a first glance told me—a 
second, that she seemed nervous and ill at ease, and 
that her eyes flashed more vividly than before, and 
with a wilder, stranger light. Her voice, also, had in 
it more of the olden time softness and ‘ purr” (I can 
find noother word to express my meaning), although 
her control over it seemed uncertain. 





she continued, with a smile: 


doctor?” 
“ Vastly.” 
“Am I to consider that a compliment?” 


She must have 
caught something of my thoughts from my face, for 


“You think I have changed, and for the better, 


understand that the past is forgiven between you, 
and that you are happy?” 

‘* We endure each other.” 

“And you wander no more by the old mill,and fright- 
en the good people into the belief that it is haunted?” 
“‘ Sometimes ;” and then, as if there was something 
distasteful in the subject, she led the way up stairs, 
without another word. 

I fuund my patient suffering apparently as all the 
others had done, who had fallen victims to the reign- 
ing epidemic. One thing, however, puzzledme. He 
had been ill, they said, for some time—had twitch- 
ings in the limbs, and a gnawing sensation in his 
stomach. These things were unusual. I had never 
met with them befure. That his nervous system was 
deranged, any one would have seen. It needed no 
physician to tell that. The proof was so plain, that 
the veriest tyro at a sick bed could not have been 
mistaken. 

“How long has he been thus?” I asked of his 
wife, who had taken her place at the foot of the bed. 
* For about an hour—that is, as bad as now.” 

* Has he taken anything?” 

“ Nothing but some laudanum. He fancied it would 
do him good.” 

“And you have given him too much.” 

“An!” 

The expression was uttered in such a tone of voice, 
that my attention was instantly attracted to her face, 
but I could not decide whether it was one of regret 
orapathy. Still she sat there in the same attitude— 
still her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes giving out 
their customary, almost electric light. 

“ Yes,”’ I repeated, “ you have given him an over- 
dose. He is suffering from that, more than from 
disease.” 

** You have an antidote, doctor?” 

* Certainly, but it might have been too late. 
you not remember that laudanum was poison?” 


Did 


“Porson!” she screamed, as she sprang to her 
feet, and pushing back the heavy braids of hair from 
her face, blanched now to ghastly whiteness. 
“Certainly. Poison, and a dangerous thing in un- 
skillful, careless or designing hands,” 

“ Designing? Youdo not think that I—” and she 
hesitated. 

“That you gave it on purpose, you would say? 
Certainly not. Simply that you did not know the 
proper quantity to administer. That is all.” 

“Ah fat 

It was an expression of reliefthis time. Her whole 
manner changed—her eyes flashed less violently— 
she ceased to search me with them. 

“ How much of a dose has he taken?” 

“T don’t know. I gave it ina hurry, inthe dark.” 
“And you might have killed him.” 

* How much is necessary for that?” 

Again I was startled by her manner, as well as by 
her question. It was certainly an unusual one for 
a wife to ask, and the more so when her husband was 
suffering from the effects of the drug. Suffering less, 
it is true, than he bad been, for I had not failed to 
prescribe the proper antidotes the moment I learned 
the cause of his sickness. Again I tried to read her 
face. It was aclosed book to me, but after a mo- 
ment I decided that the inquiry was but a simple 
sequence of the matter under discussion, and an- 
swered: 

“That it would be difficult to decide. Constitu- 
tions vary—the state of the health—a thousand things 
might operate for or against it.” 

“With a man like my hus— Mr. Seymour, for 
instance?” 

‘Why do you ask?” 

“Simply that I may be more guarded in the 
future.” 

“ Better leave such things with your medical ad- 
viser, whoever he may be. All poisous are dangerous 
to be tampered with.” 

* Poisons!” 

She repeated my word, and started at it, as shehad 
done before. Not quite so much perhaps, but suf- 
ficiently so as to be nuticeable, but recovering herself 
instantly, continued: 

* Youdo not think he will suffer very much by my 
want of judgment—my carelessness, if you will?” 

* For a time he may.” ; 

“ But he is not in danger?” 

“No. I think that is passed. See, he is more 
quiet. His nervous system is slowly resuming its 
normal condition.”’ 

All this time my strange patient lay without speak- 
ing—even listening, I might say, to the conversation. 
Now and then a slight groan escaped him, that was 
all. His light, thin hair was brushed back from his 
forehead, and wet with the pain-wrung perspiration, 
and he was still looking dreamily—still gazing va- 
cantly, while tho thin fingers were trying to drum 
outatune upon the snowy coverlid. Could it be 

that even when so near death, he was wrapped up in 
the sole-absorbing topic of his life—music? Verily 
it seemed so, for, with great difficulty, he asked: 

“Doctor, how soon will I be able to resume my 
studies?” 

“Shortly, hope. But allow me to say that you 
are killing yourself with this unceasing application.” 

“ To-morrow?” 

‘*No, not for days, it may be weeks. 
any regard for your life, you will rest.” 

*“T have not time.” 

“Then you will soon find it in the grave, where 
you know there is neither work nor device.” 

I would have continued to urge upon him the ne- 
cessity of repose, but saw that it was useless. His in- 
terest in the conversation had flagged—he was again 


If you have 











‘As you please, but let me tell you that both your 


“As you please. Now to your husband. 


Am I to 


wife, who had been drinking in every word, and en- 
deavored to impress upon her the importance of what 
I had already said. 

“ You think his excessive devotion to music is kill- 
ing him?” 

“Certainly. It could not be otherwise. Already 
his nervous system is shattered, he is a monomaniac. 
There can be but two endings to such a course, the 
lunatic asylum or death, though the latter would ful- 
low swift upon the other.” 

“Then there is no other reason for his present sit- 
uation ?” 

‘Except the strong opiate he has swallowed, I can 
see none.” 

‘* And unless he takes relaxation, how long do you 
think he willlive? But that is not what I was go- 
ing to ask.” 

“Still, perhaps, I had better answer it. It may 
make some impression upon him. Six months, at 
latest, will see him carried to the grave. But you 
were about to ask?” 

‘* What course he should pursue?” 

“Total abstinence from all study—riding on horse- 
back—society—anything that will give tone to the 
body as well as the mind, anything that will keep him 
from the exhausting, one-idea life he has been living. 
Are you listening, Mr. Seymour?” 

No answer came from the pale, trembling lips. He 
had turned his back upon us, and was tracing musi- 
cal characters upon the wall with his delicate fingers. 
If life was nothing to him and his art all, what more 
could I say? I feltthat I had done my duty, and was 
ill inclined to waste breath in so useless a manner. 
Besides, I felt that I had already given more time to 
them than I could well spare, and after leaving 
medicine, and giving such directions as I thought 
necessary, I bade him good night, and prepared to 
return home. 

The room in which we had been sitting was situa- 
ted onan inner and well-protected court. It might 
blow a hurricane without, and not be heard there, as 
I soon ascertained, for on reaching the hall, whither 
I was lighted by Mrs. Seymour, I found that a sud- 
den and violent storm had arisen—that the wind was 
blowing fiercely, and the rain pouring down in tor- 
rents. 

‘You cannot go home insuch a storm,” remarked 
Mrs. Seymour. ‘Nothing but a case of life and 
death would tempt any one abroad to-night. You 
will accept a bed here. Besides, the carriage and 
horses have been put up.” 

I glanced at my watch—it was pasttwelve. I look- 
ed out from the broad porch, and saw that it was a 
terrible night for man or beast to be abroadin. I 
saw that great trees were being blown down; that 
their stout limbs were torn off and whirled away, as 
if they had been straws, and that it would have been 
next to impossible to have made any horse, no mat- 
ter bow well trained, face it. Yes, she was right, I 
must accept of a bed there, and I gladly did so. 

With her own hand she lighted me to a chamber, 
entered, saw that everything was in order, placed 
the lamp on the bureau, bade me good night, and 
went out, closing the door after her. With my coat 
and vest removed, I stood for a moment trying to 
look out of the window into the “black bat night,” 
when I beard a gentle rap, and before 1 could answer 
it, Mrs. Seymour again entered. 

I neglected, doctor, to ask you, or if I did, I have 
forgotten, about giving medicines,” she said, by way 
ofapology. 

I repeated my instructions more carefully than be- 
fore; still she lingered, and I asked: 

“Is there anything more you desire to know?” 

“‘Nothing. Oyes! I had neglected to offer you 
refreshments. Pardon me, I have just ordered them.” 

“It was not necessary.” 

“There they are now. Come in.” 

A tray covered with cake, biscuit, crackers and 
wine was brought in by the man who had acted as 
coachman, and placed upon the table. 

“Ts there anything more, mum?” he asked. 

“Nothing. You can go to bed, Patrick,” answer- 
ed my hostess, and he disappeared, with what I 
thought to bea queer smile upon his face, shutting 
the door closely afterhim. Probably he thought it 
strange for a gentleman to be sitting in his shirt- 
sleeves, tete-a-tete with a lady at midnight. 

‘Help yourself, doctor, she said, passing me plate 
after plate, and filling two glasses with wine, as I 
supposed—one for each. 

I raised it to my lips with the usual compliments, 
and drank half of it, before I discovered it was strong- 
er liquid. 

“ Why, this is brandy!” I said. 

“Ts it? Some servants are so stupid. I have 
drank mine, too! It will not hurt me, will it, doctor?” 

‘Not seriously,” I replied, with alaugh. ‘ Perhaps 
it will make you sleep more soundly than usual,” 

*T hope so.” 

“ But are you not going to watch with your hus- 
band to-night?” 

“Oyes! Lhad forgotten, and must go. 
good doctor, when am I to wish you joy?” 

* Joy, for what?” 

* Of your marriage, of course. 
stupid!” 

“That is very uncertain. Bessie and I must post- 
pone our happiness until disease ceases to run riot in 
our midst.” 

** Doctor, is death by poison very terrible?” 

“Yon 

* And the cause easily traced?” 

* Generally.” 

1 could not fail to notice how suddenly she changed 
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How can you be so 





in the land of musical dreams, and I turned to his 


the subject, but recollecting that such affairs have 
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but little interest for third parties, replied still more 
at length, and then asked her why she questioned me. 
“T was simply thinking of my husband, and what 
his fate might have been. But once more good night, 
doctor. By-the-way, did I tell you this was my 
room?” 

“Your room!” And [ noticed for the first time how 
beautifully and daintily it was furnished. 

“Yes, itis mine. It is not everybody to whom I 
would grant the privilege of sleeping in it. I trust 
you will have sweet dreams. Good night.” And she 
just touched my fingers with her own soft ones, and 
was gone. 

Not caring to be disturbed again, I locked the door, 
and prepared myself for the slumber of which I stood 
so much in need. A little bookcase in one corner at- | ; 
tracted my attention. The key was in the lock, and 
urged by a curiosity to know what such a woman 
would read, 1 opened it, and found it filled, much to 
my surprise, with rare medical works—many of them 
treating of poisons! One in particular arrested my 
eye—a French one, and taking it from the shelf, I no- 
ticed a mark placed between the leaves. What could | 
she want with such books, that I, physician as I was, 
had but little acquaintance with? I turned to the 
marked page, and fuund the title of the chapter to be 
ARSENIC. A glance at the reading matter satisfied 
me. It was acarefully prepared analysis of the vir- 
ulent metal upon the complexion. Here then was the 
secret of the clear skin—here her motive forstudy. I 
knew that many foolish and fool-hardy women were 
in the habit of using it, and replacing the book upon 
the shelf, turned down my light very low, and was 
svon wandering in the land of dreams. 

Wiki dreams, too, I had that night. Confused 
recollections of the past—strange forebodings of the 
future. Over me, as I lay, I fancied Mrs. Seymour | 
was bending. I thought her eyes were softer than I 
had ever seen them—that they were lighted with | 
love; that she murmured endearing words; that 
her hot breath swept my cheek, and her warm lips 
were pressed passionately to mine. | 
“O God! and I love him so!” came to my ear as! 
distinctly as any words I ever heard. I could have ' 
sworn to them, 

So vivid was the impresssion, that I awoke, and 
looked around, fully expecting to see her standing | 
there. But I was mistaken. By the dim light, I | 
could see every part of the room. I was its only ten- ! 
ant. Still I was not satisfied. larose and went to 
the door, and tried it. It was still locked as I had 
left it. | 

“ Pshaw!” I muttered, out of patience with myself. 
“In my dreams I have confounded Mrs. Seymour with 
my darling Bessie, God bless her!” And I again 
sought my bed, and slept soundly until I was arous- 
ed by a call to breakfast. 

The meal was luxuriant, but I was forced to eat it 
alone. My hostess sent her compliments, and begged 
to be excused—she had been watching all night. | 

I saw her a few moments in her husband’s room, 
when I visited him. She was very pale, her eyes | 
swollen, as if by weeping, and there was a tremor 
about her mouth, when she spoke. I took her hand. ' 
it was cold as ice, though when I laid my fingers on | 
her pulse, the hot blood surged up, and neck, and 
cheeks, and brow became more than scarlet. 

“ T shall have two patients in the place of one,” I 
sald, ‘if you do not take care of yourself.” 

“All I need is rest, doctor.” 

“ Yes, one thing more,” I continued, drawing her 
aside, and whispering in her ear. ‘“ You need total 
abstinence from arsenic.” : 

“ Arsenic! My God, what do you mean?” she re- 
plied, vainly striving to repress a scream. 

“That you are ruining your health—making havoc 
of your nervous system, by trying to improve your 
complexion.” 

“O, how you frightened me.” 

She was evidently greatly relieved by my answer, 
and laughingly asked: 

“ How did you tind out my secret, doctor?” 

“Your unnatural brilliancy, first, then a book I 
saw in your little library, revealed all.” 

“So you had a woman’s curiosity to look within it?” 

“T must confess it.” 

“And what do you think of my selection? You 
consider it astrange one, do you not?” 

“ For a lady, yes.” 

“ My brother, who, you remember, died many yearr 
ago, was studying your profession, and I have treas- 
ured the books in memory of him.” 

“Ah? Tnever heard you had a brother.” 

“IT remember now, that he died before you came 
here. He was much older than I am.” 

All was explained now, and, with another caution, 
I bowed myself out, promising to call again soon, 
took my place in the waiting carriage, and again re 
turned to active duties. 

(COMPLETED IN FOUR MORE NUMBERS.) 
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, A BSCHEMING TRICK. 

Lady Donally had three children, a son and tw 
daughters, whom she educated very carefully, an’ 
brought up under the strictest discipline. She mar 
ried oft her eldest daughter to her satisfaction; bu’ 
the second one, though far more beautiful than her 
sister, was decidedly weak in her intellect; and wher 
one of the most remarkable statesmen of the day be 
gan to pay her attention, her mother charged her t 
speak to him as little as possible, never to introduce 
a subject of conversation, but to follow his lead, anc’ 
always listen with profound attention to what he said 
This policy was successful, and the clever cabinet 
minister married a weak woman without knowing it. 
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who had been drinking in every word, and en- 
red to impress upon her the importance of what 


uv already said. 


ou think his excessive devotion to music is kill- 


iim?” 


ertainly. It could not be otherwise. Already 
‘rvous system is shattered, he is a monomaniac. 
> can be but two endings to such a course, the 
ic asylum or death, though the latter would ful- 


wift upon the other.” 


hen there is no other reason for his present sit- 


1?” 


‘'xeept the strong opiate he has swallowed, I can 


one.” 


\nd unless he takes relaxation, how long do you 
he will live? But that is not what I was go- 


> ask.” 
till, perhaps, I had better answer it. 


some impression upon him. Six months, at 
, will see him carried to the grave. But you 


about to ask?” 
Vhat course he should pursue?” 


‘otal abstinence from all study—riding on horse- 
—society—anything that will give tone to the 
as well as the mind, anything that will keep him 
the exhausting, one-idea life he has been living. 


ou listening, Mr. Seymour?” 


answer came from the pale, trembling lips. He 
urned his back upon us, and was tracing musi- 
‘yaracters upon the wall with his delicate fingers. 
» was nothing to him and his art all, what more 
I say? I feltthat I had done my duty, and was 
lined to waste breath in so useless a manner. 
es, I felt that I had already given more time to 
than I could well spare, and after leaving 
‘sine, and giving such directions as I thought 
sary, [bade him good night, and prepared to 


n home. 


» room in which we had been sitting was situa- 
ian inner and well-protected court. It might 
a hurricane without, and not be heard there, as 
1 ascertained, fur on reaching the hall, whither 
lighted by Mrs. Seymour, I found that asud- 
nd violent storm had arisen—that the wind was 
ing fiercely, and the rain pouring down in tor- 


“ou cannot go home insuch a storm,” remarked 
Seymour. ‘Nothing but a case of life and 
would tempt any one abroad to-night. 
ceept a bed here. Besides, the carriage and 


3 have been put up.” 


anced at my watch—it was pasttwelve. I look- 
t from the broad porch, and saw that it was a 
‘le night for man or beast to be abroad in. 
hat great trees were being blown down; that 
stout limbs were torn off and whirled away, as 
y had been straws, and that it would have been 
to impossible to have made any horse, no mat- 
»w well trained, face it. Yes, she was right, I 
accept of a bed there, and I gladly did so. 
h her own hand she lighted me to a chamber, 
ed, saw that everything was in order, placed 
i mp on the bureau, bade me good night, and 
eo out, closing the door after her. With my coat 
est removed, I stood for a moment trying to 
; out of the window into the “black bat night,” 
‘ I heard a gentle rap, and before I could answer 


‘s. Seymour again entered. 


neglected, doctor, to ask you, or if I did, I have 
tten, about giving medicines,” she said, by way 


logy. 


‘peated my instructions more carefully than be- 


still she lingered, and I asked: 


s there anything more you desire to know?” 
othing. Oyes! I had neglected to offer you 
shments. Pardon me, I have just ordered them.” 


was not necessary.” 
here they are now. Come in.” 


ray covered with cake, biscuit, crackers and 
was brought in by the man who had acted as 


‘man, and placed upon the table. 
there anything more, mum?” he asked. 


othing. You can go to bed, Patrick,” answer- 
iy hostess, and he disappeared, with what I 
zht to bea queer smile upon his face, shutting 
or closely after him. Probably he thought it 
ge for a gentleman to be sitting in his shirt- 


es, tete-a-tete with a lady at midnight. 


_lelp yourself, doctor, she said, passing me plate 
plate, and filling two glasses with wine, as I 


»sed—one for each. 


tised it to my lips with the usual compliments, 
rank half of it, before I discovered it was strong- 


uid. 
Why, this is brandy!” I said. 


s it? Some servants are so stupid. I have 
< mine, too! It will not hurt me, will it, doctor?” 
vot seriously,” I replied, with alaugh. ‘ Perhaps 
1 make you sleep more soundly than usual,” 


\ hope so.” 


out are you not going to watch with your hus- 


to-night?” 


»yes! Lhad forgotten, and must go. But, my 


doctor, when am I to wish you joy?” 
‘oy, for what?” 


f your marriage, of course. How can you be so 


ad? 


‘hat is very uncertain. Bessie and I must post- 
our happiness until disease ceases to run riot in 


ridst.’”” 

doctor, is death by poison very terrible?” 
es.” 

ind the cause easily traced?” 
enerally.” 


vuld not fail to notice how suddenly she changed 
uhbject, but recollecting that such affairs have 
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daughters, whom she educated very carefully, and 

brought up under the strictest discipline. She mar- 

ried oft her eldest daughter to her satisfaction; but 

the second one, though far more beautiful than her 

sister, was decidedly weak in her intellect; and when 

one of the most remarkable statesmen of the day be- 
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but little interest for third parties, replied still more 
at length, and then asked her why she questioned me. 

“JT was simply thinking of my husband, and what 
his fate might have been. But once more good night, 
doctor. By-the-way, did I tell you this was my 
room?” 

“Your room!” And [ noticed fur the first time how 
beautifully and daintily it was furnished. 

“Yes, itis mine. It is not everybody to whom I 
would grant the privilege of sleeping in it. I trust 
you will have sweet dreams. Good night.” And she 
just touched my fingers with her own soft ones, and 
was gone. 

Not caring to be disturbed again, I locked the door, 
and prepared myself for the slumber of which I stood 
so much in need. A little bookcase in one corner at- 
tracted my attention. The key was in the lock, and 
urged by a curiosity to know what such a woman 
would read, I opened it, and found it filled, much to 
my surprise, with rare medical works—many of them 
treating of poisons! One in particular arrested my 
eye—a French one, and taking it from the shelf, I no- 
ticed a mark placed between the leaves. What could 
she want with such books, that I, physician as I was, 
had but little acquaintance with? I turned to the 
marked page, and fuund the title of the chapter to be 
ARSENIC. A glance at the reading matter satisfied 
me. It was acarefully prepared analysis of the vir- 
ulent metal upon the complexion. Here then was the 
secret of the clear skin—here her motive forstudy. I 
knew that many fvolish and fool-hardy women were 
in the habit of using it, and replacing the book upon 
the shelf, turned down my light very low, and was 
soon wandering in the land of dreams. 

Wiki dreams, too, I had that night. Confused 
recollections of the past—strange forebodings of the 
future. Over me, as I lay, I fancied Mrs. Seymour 
was bending. I thought her eyes were softer than I 
had ever seen them—that they were lighted with 
love; that she murmured endearing words; that 
her hot breath swept my cheek, and her warm lips 
were pressed passionately to mine. 

“O God! and I love him so!” came to my ear as 
distinctly as any words I ever heard. I could have 
sworn to them. 5 

So vivid was the impresssion, that I awoke, and 
looked around, fully expecting to see her standing 
there. But Iwas mistaken. By the dim light, I 
could see every part of the room. I was its only ten- 
ant. Still I was not satisfied. larose and went to 
the door, and tried it. It was still locked as I had 
left it. 

‘ Pshaw!” I muttered, out of patience with myself. 
“In my dreams I have confounded Mrs. Seymour with 
my darling Bessie, God bless her!” And I again 
sought my bed, and slept soundly until I was arous- 
ed by a call to breakfast. 

The meal was luxuriant, but I was forced to eat it 
alone. My hostess sent her compliments, and begged 
to be excused—she had been watching all night. 

T saw her a few moments in her husband’s room, 
when I visited him. She was very pale, her eyes 
swollen, as if by weeping, and there was a tremor 
about her mouth, when she spoke. I took her hand. 
it was cold as ice, though when I laid my fingers on 
her pulse, the hot blood surged up, and neck, and 
cheeks, and brow became more than scarlet. 

“1 shall have two patients in the place of one,” I 
said, ‘‘if you do not take care of yourself.” 

“All I need is rest, doctor.” 

“Yes, one thing more,” I continued, drawing her 
aside, and whispering in her ear. ‘ You need total 
abstinence from arsenic.” i 

“ Arsenic! My God, what do you mean?” she re- 
plied, vainly striving to repress a scream. 

“ That you are ruining your health—making havoc 
of your nervous system, by trying to improve your 
complexion.” 

*O, how you frightened me.” 

She was evidently greatly relieved by my answer, 
and laughingly asked: 

“ How did you tind out my secret, doctor?” 

“Your unnatural brilliancy, first, then a book I 
saw in your little library, revealed all.” 

“So you hada woman’s curiosity to look within it?” 

“1 must confess it.” 

“And what do you think of my selection? You 
consider it astrange one, do you not?” 

“ For a lady, yes.” 

“My brother, who, you remember, died many years 
ago, was studying your profession, and I have treas- 
ured the books in memory of him.” 

“Ah? ITnever heard you had a brother.” 

“I remember now, that he died before you came 
here. He was much older than Lam.” 

All was explained now, and, with another caution, 
I bowed myself out, promising to call again soon, 
took my place in the waiting carriage, and again re- 
turned to active duties. 

[COMPLETED IN FOUR MORE NUMBEBS.] 
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gan to pay her attention, her mother charged her to 
speak to him as little as possible, never to introduce 
a subject of conversation, but to follow his lead, and 
always listen with profound attention to what he said. 
This policy was successful, and the clever cabinet 
minister married a weak woman without knowing it. 
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BY NELL CLIFFORD. 





“Bon JOHNSON, stand out here, sir.” 

The voice that uttered the command was harsh and 
grating. It cut the air like the click of steel; it sent 
a shiver to the marrow of every pupil who sat under 
the teachings and authority of its owner, the master 
of M—— school; it was in perfect keeping with the 
entire man, a sharp, stern-featured individual, whose 
laws, in his own opinion, were as unalterable as those 
of the Medes and Persians, and who carried his 
birchen ruler very much as ancient kings carried 
their sceptres. The schoolroom was his kingdom, a 
pine desk, full of the ingenious carvings of embryo 
engravers, was his throne, and the hundred scholars 
were his subjects, into whose brains he must put a 
given amount of Colburn, Murray and Mitchell in a 
given time; if not in a mild way, why, then by the 
whipping process, which in those days was considered 
the surest and most direct road to success. Woe to 
the unlucky urchin who dared disobey orders! 

The boy addressed was a rougli, over-grown spec- 
imen, apparently about sixteen years of age. He was 
at the greenest period, when the line of boyhood 
touched awkwardly upon that of manhood. Unkempt 
he was, too. His black, wavy hair had slight appear- 
ance of being acquainted with comb or brush, and 
hung in matted locks over a high and shapely fore- 
head. From under its projecting arches gleamed a 
pair of dark, irate eyes. There was a kind of numb 
sullenness in the expression of his countenance, 
something that said to the observer, ‘‘ I care for no 
one—nobody cares for me.” At a glance, one could 
see that he was no “mother’s darling,” no ladies’ 
small, fancy man, that the present age of the world 
is so prolific in. 

“Do you hear? Stand forth, I say!” thundered 
the master, with additional emphasis. 

Bob obeyed with a deliberation that, to say the 
least, was somewhat annoying. 

“So, sir, it appears you have forgotten the rules of 
school and been to the lake again—have you?” 

“No. I did not forget.” 

“You went there this noon?” 

“ Yes sir.”” 

“Have you any apology to offer for your dis- 
obedience?” 

“No sir.” 

“ Have you anything to say against the justice of 
the penalty I have attached to this offence?” 

No reply was vouchsafed. 

“‘ Answer me.” 

**T have nothing to say.” 

“ Then take off your coat.” 

Mr. Redcross, at this point, produced a formidable 
stick about an inch in diameter. Bob remained 
motionless. 

* Strip it off, I tell you.” 

“No sir,” was the determined reply. 

At this new evidence of what he regarded as total 
depravity, the master caught hold of the old garment, 
and its rotten fibres tore apurt like paper. Then the 
heavy blows descended in siow and regular succession 
upon his back, arms and shoulders. Bob made no 
effort to resist or break their force, but stood as 
stoical as an Indian would have done, except that his 
eyes burnt and glowered in their roomy sockets. 
Everything was as silent in the schoolroom as the 
day of doom. The feminine portion was breathless 
with fear, while the masculine was only two or three 
degrees nearer composure. 

“Will you disobey orders again, sir?” asked Mr. 
Redcross, resting from his refurmatory labors. ~ 

**T cannot tell.” 

“Cannot, sir! Well, we’ll try still further the 
power of birch over obstinacy.” And the strokes fell 
with renewed vigor. 

Still Bob maintained the same dogged quiet of 
demeanor, as though he were turned into some 
inanimate thing. , 

“ How is it now? will you do it again?” 

**T cannot tell.” 

“ Well, sir, 7 can—you shall not, as a pupil of mine. 
I will have no such example of premeditated, persist- 
ent perverseness of behaviour beneath this roof.” He 
was white with wrath. ‘ You can take your books 
and march. Don’t expect to return until you can 
come to me and say you are sorry for past conduct.” 

Taking his hat and books, Bob left without a word, 
and with the measured action that had characterized 
his movements throughout. He went down the 
banks of the river till he came where maples, elms 
and butternuts interlaced their branches and made 
deep shadow by the rippling stream. He threw 
himself prone on the ground. Long time he lay, the 
fire of evil, the hurricane of passion tearing his soul, 
and leaving a blackened and desolate track. At last, 
there came an eruption of scorching words. 

*] hate him—the Red-cuss—it ought to be spelt so. 
I'd like to kidd him.” 

“ Robert!” 

It was a pleasant-voiced girl who called him, one 
whose face looked three or four years older than her 
form. He shivered as her tones vibrated along the 
sensitive chords of his being. 

“I wont take anything back—I do hate him!” 

** Poor Robert.” 

“Don’t come near—why did you follow me?” 

*‘ Because I wanted to.” 

““Why don’t you keep with the rest of them who 
hate me?” 

“T wanted to ask you why you did not give the 
teacher better answers.” 


““What’sthe use? He hates me—everybody does.” 

“T don’t—I always liked you, Robert.” Her softly 
spoken assurance fell on him like a benediction. 
“Why don’t you be just as good as you know how to 
be, Robert?” 

She never made use of his vulgar nickname, as did 
everybody else, and it lifted him a long way towards 
self-respect. There is more in these little matters 
than seems to be at first sight. It will do well enough 
to call William Will, and Henry, Harry; but who 
ever know a Bill or Bob to rise very high in the scale 
of manhood? We drop this hint by the way, fur the 
special consideration of the curious, and also for all 
those who may have small responsibilities to be 
christened. The boy raised his head with a touch of 
dignity. 

“Everybody but you looks upon me as that vil- 
lanous Bob Johnson, and there is but scanty induce- 
ment to try to be anybody.” 

“You can become one of the best men in the world, 
if you have only a mind to.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“IT know it. How much you have improved already! 
You have washed your mouth clean of all the bad 
words you used to send out on the air; and you get 
the best lessons of any one in school. I heard Mr. 
Redcross say so.” 

“Did he?” His eyes were full of unshed tears, 
and Gertrude was weeping in sympathy. 

“Did you really go to the lake? Why did you?” 

“T don’t mind telling you all about it. I was near 
there, looking for a ball I had lost, and heard a little 
fellow crying. He was down there for water, and in 
boy fashion, used his pail for a boat. A wave swept 
it out of his reach, and I swam out and got it for 
him.” 

“ And for this kindness you were punished! Why 
didn’t you tell Mr. Redcross?” 

“He did not ask for particulars, and I never care 
to volunteer information of my doings and intentions 
to one I dislike and who dislikes me.” 

“But you’ll come back to school? I will tell him 
about it, and he will admit you again. He is harsh, 
but does not mean to be unjust.” 

“No, I don’t wish to go. I can’t say I am sorry, 
for I am not.” 

“ But you want to become educated?” 

“T am going to study at home—I can, and I will.” 


He forthwith set himself to work. He met with 
many discouragements, and was obliged to encounter 
many obstacles in the independent path he had 
marked out for himself; but he held his course with 
that dogged persistence of effort, that grim determi- 
nation of will which distinguishes the class of persons 
we denominate self-made. Most of his time was his 
own, to spend as he pleased, for his parents exercised 
but slight control and surveillance over him. He was 
a member of one of those families we have all known, 
in which a shiftless spirit of ease and improvidence 
abounds. But meagre affection dwells in them, and 
it is of that free quality that shirks all care and re- 

ibility it is possible to do. 

His father was a heedless, selfish man, who labored 
only sufficient to meet the bare necessities of existence. 
The remaining hours were squandered at the village 
hotel, in the society of like-minded companions. His 
mother, in making, mending and cooking, considered 
her highest duty performed towards her numerous 
family; and had any one expressed doubts of it to 
her, she would have been astonished and have felt 
herself abused. After they ceased being house plants, 
the boys grew up as weeds grow. They came up in 
spite of rank overgrowth and coarseness of surround- 
ings, with some very noble traits of mind, just as if 
God wanted to show us that no evil has power to 
destroy an inherent good. 

For several years, Robert had found a playmate 
and companion in Gertrude, who lived in sight of his 
more humble abode. She clung to him as children 
will to those who make handsleds and build play- 
houses for them. He was an architect, a wonderful 
manufacturer of curious things, in fact, a whole 
curiosity-shop in himself, to her innocent apprehen- 
sion; and she never doubted his ability to do what- 
ever he undertook. She did not shrink from him, as 
many others did, but, from a baby, would clap her 
hands in delight whenever she caught a glimpse of 
him. In return, she lent him her treasured books of 
fairy lore, read them with him, and as they grew 
older, they wiled away the hours together over 
pages of travel, romance, history and poetry. In this 
agreeable manner, he acquired an insatiable thirst 
for knowledge. Pure influences were already bring- 
ing forth a harvest. His inner nature was becoming 
richer, finer, more capable, while as yet there was no 
very perceptible change in the exterior boy. Hence 
he repelled the cultivated, and was repelled by the 
lower class; by which we mean that order that is 
actuated by base desires and ignoble aspirations. Mr. 
Warren laughed at Gertrude for her plebeian tastes 
and predilections, the result of democratic teachings 
and institutions, he said; but the tenacity of an up- 
right soul would not allow her to be ridiculed out of 
her liking for the neglected and misunderstood 
Robert. 

A few months after his expulsion from M—— Acad- 
emy, by which name it was dignified, she gave a 
birthday party. 

‘““Whom have you invited, Gerty?” asked Mrs. 
Warren, as she saw her daughter at the writing-desk 
busily engaged in directing envelopes. 

* All my schoolmates, as you told me I might.” 

“And for whom is this?” pointing to a dainty, 
satin one. 

“That is for Robert.” 

“T wouldn’t ask him.” 








“‘ He'll care more about it than all the rest. He 
never has a chance to go to parties, you know; please 
let me invite him.” 

“Well, have it your own way.” 

“Tam going to carry it over to him, and then he 
will be sure tocome. The rest I can send around.” 


She found him busily poring over a Latin reader in 
his den, as he called the attic with its out-dour en- 
trance. He had fitted up the old lumber-room for 
his study. 

“ Robert, read this, and say you will come.” 

He looked pleased and gratified. 

“ You don’t want me there?” 

“ Yes I do.” 

“T shall spoil it for others who may attend, if I go.” 

* You'll spoil it for me, if you stay away.” 

“T am afraid I can’t go,” he said, glancing lugubri- 
ously at his well-worn clothing. 

Her nice, womanly instinct led her to comprehend 
the embarrassment and difficulties of his circum- 
stances. 

“ With a little mending and brushing, they will do 
well enough.” 

“Tf you think so, I’ll come.” 

We have all met boys who have gloried till a cer- 
tain age in a slovenly garb and rude manners. You 
know them by the bluster and contempt they assume 
when women folk are about, as if they wanted to im- 
press upon us the idea of the immeasurable superior- 
ity of the masculine world to the feminine, especially 
of the younger portion of it which they so ably repre- 
sented. Sisters can perhaps recollect the ludicrous 
sense of inferiority that fell upon them with irresist- 
ible weight, when a brother has said, with that lord- 
ly, indescribable air of tone and gesture, “‘ What can 
girls do, I should like to know. They can’t even get 
over a ditch without tumbling into it.””. These boys 
wear straw hats they have used for marks to shoot 
at, and which are consequently well ventilated. 
They whistle and laugh when a girl goes to the glass 
to arrange a stray curl or braid of hair. A few 
months or years later, they are subject to an internal 
revolution, which gradually works its way to the 
surface. In three months, they may be transformed 
in the outward. They take to wearing immaculate 
dickeys, and are sadly disturbed if their shirt-bosoms 
are not in the exact degree of stiffness and purity re- 
quired to find favor in the eyes of Mrs. Grundy and 
her fair daughters. They sport guard-chains and 
rings; some even go so far as to carry canes and in- 
dulge in Lubin. What is at the bottom of these 
metamorphoses? Ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, it is to please a girl. 

Gertrude’s delicate way of putting things had 
aroused Robert's interest in these personal matters of 
attire and appearance. 

“What beautiful hair you have, Robert!” she had 
said to him on one occasion. “I wish you wouldn’t 
let it hide your forehead and eyes so.” 

The next time she saw him, it was combed smooth- 
ly back. He kept up the habit until his locks became 
as manageable as those belonging to the most ad- 
wired of the village beaux. 

By dint of the combined efforts and ingenuity of 
himself and mother, he was made quite as present- 
able as some others when he made his debut on the 
following week at Mr. Warren’s. Gertrude was in 
brilliant spirits, and floated among her guests with 
the naive grace of a maiden of fifteen. She succeeded 
in making every one feel at ease, even Robert; 
though he did overhear two or three covert sneers 
passed upon him, that cut him tothe quick. Mr. 
and Mrs. Warren watched her with pride and pleas. 
ure, till they thought the partiality she showed for 
Robert had an aspect of too great fondness; then 
they became uneasy. Hitherto, they had winked at 
their intercourse. 

“She is a perfect democrat, and understands no 
distinctions of position and caste,” remarked Mr. 
W— to his wife. “What a little woman she is 
growing to be! You must watch her closely, Ger- 
trude, or her heart will become entangled befure we 
are aware of it. I would rather lose a hand, than 
have her care fur that goat-herd yonder.” 

* And I, too. I have allowed her to be with him 
because I considered her a child. It must end now; 
how shall we stop it?” 

“Not so that it shall appear to her to be done dc- 
signedly, for that would surely defeat our purpose. I 
will not have her where she can pour out her soul on 
paper to him, either, as she would be most apt to do 
if cont to an ordinary boarding-school. That would 
be a taking way to win a heart like hers. Our object 
must be to separate them; and we must be careful to 
cover it from her under pleasant pretexts and 
specious reasons.” 

‘Yes, indeed. If she should once suspect our 
motive, it would serve to fasten him in her thoughts. 
She might believe she saw a shadow of injustice in 
our method; and in revolving it in her mind, he 
would become so engrafted in her sympathies and 
affection that it would be out of our power to displace 
him.” 

**T hope our enlightenment has not come too late.” 

They immediately acted upon their resolution. In 
the bustle of ,icparation and departure, Gertrude 
was permitted to find no time to bid good-by to 
Robert. For three years she was under thedirection 
of the sisters of the Sacred Heart, and spent her va- 
cations within the walls of the institution. Her 
parents wrote often and affectionately to her, but 
gave her scanty information respecting her old 
favorite. She came home with a cultivated intellect, 
end bearing within her bosom as guileless a heart as 
she had carried from it. During the interim, she had 





lost trace of Robert, who had slowly risen to a head- 
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clerkship in the principal store in M—— village. 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren hoped she had forgotten him. 
What, then, was their chagrin when the first ques- 
tions she asked after greeting them were in relation 
to his welfare and whereabouts. Their replies were 
as briet and meagre as they could well be made. 
They managed to keep her so engaged with pany 
that she did not refer to him again for some days. 
Robert called upon her, but was told by them that 
Miss Warren was engaged, and could not see him. 
It was said with so much hauteur and coldness that 
he refrained from making the attempt again. By- 
and-by, there came a floating rumor of a theft, and 
Robert’s name was mixed up with it. 

“Mother, what is this dreadful story about Robert 
Johnson?” 

Since it had happened, Mrs. Warren was glad to 
relate the particulars. 

“Mr. Mills, in whose employ he has been for two 
years, left two hundred dollars in a pocket-book in 
the money-drawer, and last night he missed it. It 
was all on one bank, and marked with a private 
mark he was in the habit of using. Suspicion lights 
upon Robert. Circumstantial evidence is also against 


him, fer he passed a five-dollar bill on the same bank 


at the bookstore this morning. Mr. Mills identified 


it as part of the stolen money.” 

‘* What does Robert say for himself?” 

“He denies it, of course, and maintains that Mr. 
Mills paid him a portion of his salary a short time 

° ago, and that the bill in question was one among 
others he had given him.” 

“ Does he say anything more?” 

“‘He admits having seen Mr. Mills put the pocket- 
book in the drawer, but pretends to no further 
knowledge in the matter.” 

“ What will be done with him?” 
it 
indicates his opinion of his culpability.” 

“ And Robert is believed guilty?” 





“Nothing, to any purpose. Mr. Mills is such a 
soft-hearted old gentleman that he will not have him 
arrested and brought to trial. He was very much 
vexed with him for his persistent denial of the theft, 
but says he will not blight the prospects of a young 
life for a first offence.” 

Gertrude drew a free breath. “Isn’t there some 
mistake about it? Perhaps Mr. Mills mislaid the 
money somewhere.” 

“Tt isn’t probable. He wouldn’t make such an 
accusation unless he was willing to take oath upon 

He has dismissed Robert from his service, which 


“ By all.” 

“Do you believe him to be, mother?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Does father?” 

“ He says there is not the shadow of a doubt in his 
favor.” 

“How wretched Robert must be!” 

“ He deserves to be.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Don’t you think he committed the crime, Ger- 
trude?” 

“TI wont think so, till I hear the story from his own 
lips.” 

“If he will steal, he will also lie.” 

“He will not lie to me—may I go and see him, 
mother?” 

“Go and see him, child! 1 cannot have you stain 
yourself so much.” 

“ But it has been so long since I have seen him, and 
he was so kind to me—please let me.”’ 

“He is not a fit associate for our daughter. You 
are no longer a child, but a young lady; and you 
cannot soil your garments and escape notice, as you 
could once.” 

“For the sake of the old friendship, mother. 
Please, please, dear mother. I want to talk to him 
about it. He will tell me, if anybody.” 

“It will cause unpleasant remarks. We are notin 
a large city, where people don’t know nor care to 
ask what their next neighbor is doing.” 

“This once—only this once. 1 wont ever see him 
without your permission, if you will let me go.” 

Because of her importunity and voluntary promise, 
Mrs. Warren consented. Gertrude was soon tapping 
at the familiar attic door; but her summons was un- 
heeded by the occupant of the chamber. She entered 
on tiptoe, and found Robert stretched on the floor, 
in deep slumber. A pint bottle lay near him, and a 
suspicion of his real condition flashed upon her. She 
approached sufficiently near to smell the fumes of 
liquor. Under similar circumstances, most girls 
would have retired in disgust; but though shocked 
and disappointed, she remembered that temptations 
lie couched in the paths of all, and she would not 
pass sentence of condemnation until she had listened 
to his defence. 

She quietly seated herself to await his awakening 
from the stupor that held his senses bound. The 
attic, with a few additional pieces of furniture, was 
the same as when she last beheld it. The few books 
he had possessed then, had increased to many, evi- 
dence that he had not lost his love for study. Her 
eyes went back to the sleeper. He had changed 
some, was better developed, more manly in form and 
feature. There was a desolate, broken-hearted ex- 
pression about him that struck to her heart. After 
a while, her steady, intent look seemed to disturb 
him, for his long lashes trembled, and he moved un- 
easily. His eyes flew open presently, and went 
straight to meet the blue ones regarding him. He 
sprang to his feet instantly, while billows of shame 
went surging up over cheeks and brow. 

“Wont you say how do you do, Robert?” she 
asked, reaching out her hand. He did not offer to 
take it, but directed her attention to the black flask 








instead. ‘I thought you would be glad to see an old 
play-fellow, Robert.” 

“You are Miss Warren, now. You'll contaminate 
your silken robes here. This is no place for a lady,” 
he said, bitterly. 

*T am Gertrude, your friend,” simply. 

“My friend! You didn’t even bid me good-by— 
you ignored my existence for three years, and when 
I called upon you the other day, you refused to see 
me. Was it done like a friend?” 

‘Refused to see you! I didn’t know of it. They 
hurried me away, so I had no opportunity to speak 
with you before I went; and the orders of the con- 
vent where I was educated were so strict that I could 
correspond only with my parents. I did not forget, 
and to-day I have come to talk with you.” 

“ And condole with me, I suppose. Go away, Miss 
Warren.” ‘ 

“Tf am Gertrude,” she repeated. ‘lam sorry you 
don’t want to see me,” deprecatingly. 

He was moved. “I am disgraced—ruined, and 
you have seen me drunk,” he said, with bowed head ; 
“this is why I don’t want you here.” 

“Is the habit of using intoxicating beverages new 
or old?” 

* This is the first time. I was weak, I know, but I 
wanted to forget my misery.” 

“You wont indulge in the vice again?” 

* No—God helping me.” 

“That is it—we must all try to get higher. 
helps all those who strive to rise.” 

«TI have doubted it, lately. You have heard about 
this crime with which I am charged?” 

“T came to ask you if it is true or false.” 

“Tt is false.” 

“Then, according to the measurement of angels, if 
you go on, you have reached a more elevated point 
in greatness than ever before—no matter what many 
may think about it. Can’t you prove your innocence?” 

“ You know I have always found it difficult to stem 
the tide of public opinion. A man’s antecedents 
hang upon him like a millstone. My word is nothing 
when placed against that of Mr. Mills. The tide is 
rising too high, and I fear I shall go under. No one 
believes me.” 

‘*T do—you never told me an untruth.” 

He wept as strong natures weep over an unexpected 
blessing. 

“If one person has faith in me, I can keep my head 
above the bitter waters that surge around me.” 

“ That bottle there staggered mine more than any- 
thing else bas.” 

“Tt shall not offend your sight any more;” and he 
threw it out of the window. 

‘Now, Robert, tell me what you intend to do.” 

“T don’t know,” dejectedly. ‘‘ No one will employ 
me here since what little good reputation I had ac- 
quired is gone. If I could only enter college. I am 
prepared to enter the junior class. All that is lack- 
ing is means.” 

“1 wish you could.” 

“ You have done me much good by coming, Gerty.” 

“Then [ am not Miss Warren any more?” archly. 

“ Forgive my crabbedness.” 

“ But there was some truth in what you said, Rob- 
ert. I ama young lady, which Jcould easily forget, 
though mother tells me the world will not, therefore 
I cannot visit you as I used to do. I have promised 
my mother to be directed by her, and you mustn't 
take it unkindly if we don’t see each other. My 
parents will not allow me to, and it is my duty to 
submit. I shall think of and pray foryou. You will 
become a great and good man—I know you will; and 
perhaps some time in the dim future we shall meet 
again.” 

© But the stain that’s on me?” 

“Will be wiped out. Keep your soul white, and 
the society of an ‘innumerable company of angels’ 
will be your reward finally. Sublunary blessings will 
not be denied you. I will use my influence to help 
you realize your wish of going to Harvard.” 

“No, Gertrude.” 

“Don’t fear. I willdo nothing that need hurt your 
pride of character.” 

“May Heaven bless you.” 

“ You wont refuse to shake hands with me now?” 

‘No indeed.” 

* Good-by, Robert.” 

*Good-by, Gertrude.” 


God 





“Father, will you let me have the thousand dollars 
you promised me for my own when I should be twen- 
ty-one?” 

* You have only just turned eighteen. What new 
extravagance, daughter, or is it avarice?” 

“T want it now more than I ever shall again—please 
give it me.” 

“Why, Gerty?” 

** You'll be angry if I tell?” 

“No. Isita set of furs you want, real Russian 
sable?” 

*‘ Promise me you will not be offended.” 

Well, little autocrat, I promise.” 

*““T want It for Robert Johnson.” 

Mr. Warren dropped the heavy quarto volume he 
had been reading, in astonishment, but by an effort 
controlled his rising choler. 

‘For Robert Johnson, who ought to be in a peni- 
tentiary !”” 

“ Yes sir,” firmly. ‘He desires to enter college, 
and deserves to be aided. He is not guilty of the 
crime of theft.” 

“You are infatuated, Gertrude.” 

“No sir—I am in sober earnest.” 

“Do you love him?” he asked, in an intense and 
husky tone. 








The oudden, - searching interrogation struck her 
down in gasping confusion. 

“Tell me,” and he shook her arm fiercely. 

The command was like a probe piercing the inner 
sense. It was a rough trampling into the sanctuary 
where are shrined the holiest passions of life. 

“T hadn’t thought it.” 

“ You do not deny the fact.” 

“1 cannot.” 

“Girl, you do not know how you have displeased 
me. Has the villain dared breathe love-vows te you?” 

“Robert! never—we have been simply friends.” 

“Very well. But you have been so lacking in wo- 
manly pride that you have given your affection un- 
sought, Gertrude,” scornfully. 

“Ts it weak to love as I do?” 

‘It is babyish.” 

At this fling of contempt, her woman’s pride and 
anger flamed forth. 

“Tt is not, father—it is strength. God knows it, if 
you do not. I would live on earth poor, forsaken and 
despised, if by so doing it could give happiness to 
him.” 

“ Foolishness! If you live to be forty, you'll out- 
grow romance,” he said, impatiently. ‘“‘A bit of 
jealousy would dispel your illusion now. Let him 
love and wed another, then we'll see how soon indif- 
ference will come.” 

“Father, it is no whirlwind of passion sweeping 
over my heartstrings. My experience has come so 
gradually, so gently, that I had not thought to give it 
aname. It has struck into every chord of my being; 
and as I think of its nature and your skepticism, I 
am bold to own it. I could not be made jealous. If 
he shall prefer another to me, as will in all probabili- 
ty be the case, I shall not murmur. Though my life 
shall be pale, if his shall be rendered radiant, I shall 
be content.” 

“ You acknowledge these things unblushingly,” he 
said, with uneasiness. 

“Tam not ashamed of them. Will you help him 
as I requested?” 

“No!” thundered Mr. Warren, pacing up and down 
the apartment. 

He stopped, then mused silently, and at length 
came back to where his daughter stood. 

“T will on one condition.” 

“Name it.” 

“That you do not speak, write to, or have any in- 
tercourse with the villain for the next five vears.” 

“Tagree to your terms, if you will not offend him, 
nor make him feel that he is under obligation to any- 
body.” 

“With all his other perfections, he has fine feel- 
ings, has he?” sarcastically. ‘‘ Well, you shall take 
the amount and invest it as you please.” 

She was soon closeted with Mr. Mills, and her per- 
suasions as well as his own interest in Robert’s wel- 
fare, induced him to aid ber in a plan for his benefit. 
That she was main agent, Robert was not allowed to 
suspect. The thousand dollars were deposited in the 
M—— Bank, subject to his order, and with the under- 
standing that he could, it he chose, repay it to Mr. 
Mills at some future, prosperous day. His gratitude 
to Mr. Mills was unbounded, and quite touched the 
old gentleman’s heart. 

“I did quite right not to have him arrested,” he 
commented to himself. ‘‘ He’ll come out all straight 
in the end.” ¢ 





Seven years went by with their freight of joy, sor- 
row and strnggie. They brought change to the house- 
hold of Mr. Warren. Both parents slept the sleep 
that knows no petty ambitions, selfishness nor hate. 
They had passed away from them all, and Gertrude 
was sole representative of her family. To-day she 
sits in the spacious parlors of a fine mansion on Bea- 
con street, in the metropolis of New England. The 
years have sweetened and toned down a face that was | 
always agreeable, but never handsome. Her cousin’s | 
wife, Mrs. Lisle, broke in upon her with a flutter of | 
lace and ribbons. | 

“Shall we go to Music Hall to hear the new star 
orator that has risen upon us, Gertrude? I hate 
speeches usually, they are so stupid.” 

“Then you don’t want to go, it appears?” 

“On the contrary, I do.: I am just dying of curi- 
osity to see him. Half Boston is going into raptures 
over him.” 

“What is his name?” 

‘“‘Odear! I can’t remember. Mr. Lisle knows.” 

“It is Johnson!” said ‘that gentleman, from over 
the top of his newspaper. ~ 

Could it be Robert? 

At an early hour in the evening the hall was crowd- 
ed to its fullest capacity. Gertrude with her cousins | 
sat where they could command a good view of the | 
speaker. He came at last, a tall, perfectly possessed | 
man, of distinguished presence. For an hour with- | 
out flourish or bombast of sentiment, word or man- | 
ner, he held his audience entranced. Seven years 
had made a wonderful change in him. She had not 
beheld him during the time, for she rigidly alhered 
to the promise she gave her father. Once she had re- 
ceived a letter from him, a brotherly effusion, but it 
remained unanswered. It was during his collegiate 
course. Immediately upon graduating, he had been 
offered the position of tutor in a wealthy family going 
to Europe, which he gladly accepted. He had but 
lately returned. Robert bad more than realized her 
ideal of what he might become, and the happy tears 
flowed freely. She thought he had not observed her, 
as she met no glance of recognition, but she was mis- | 
taken. He came directly towards her when the lec- 
ture was over. 

‘Is it Gertrude or Miss Warren now?” 








and happy in your success.” 

© You helped me onward.” 

“Thank you—but you would have succeeded with- 
out encouragement of mine. 
you to my cousins.” 

* To-morrow I will give myself the pleasure if you 
will tell me your address.” 

And to-morrow and many following to-morrows 
found him at the house of Mr. Lisle. 

“Gertrude, lam going up to M—— village in a 
day or two. I am under a pecuniary obligation to 
Mr. Mills which 1 wish to get clear of.’ 

“ Aren’t you fearful that you may wound his kind- 
ness of heart by shoving it off in that way?” she 
asked, nervously. 

“ Well, wont you have the kindness of heart to go 
with me to help me get rid of it properly? Your 
company will afford me much enjoyment.” 

And so it was arranged that she should accompany 
him. 


Allow me to introduce 





“ Mrs. Mills, let me assist in ripping that garment.” 

“You may, my dear, as I am in a hurry.” 

It was an old coat belonging to Mr. Mills, long ago 
thrown by. 

“What is this hard substance?” asked Gertrude, 
pulling out the iining. ‘* Why, it is a pocket-book, as 
I live, slipped down here. O, the carelessness of dear 
old gentlemen like you!” waving it in triumph before 
Mr. Mills’s spectacled orbs. 

“ Why, bless you, it is the identical one I accused 
you of stealing, Robert. Give it to me, Gertrude.” 

“Are the two hundred dollars in it?” interrogated 
Robert, with intense eagerness. 

“ Every.dollar of it, my dear boy.” 

“ Thank God!” 

‘* What a heedless old blockhead I was! Memory 
plays us strange freaks. I remember now of taking 
it from the drawer and putting it in this pocket—it’s 
as vivid as if it occurred only yesterday. Forgive me 
the wrong I did you, Robert.” 

“It was not intentional, and therefore no blame at- 
taches to you on account of it.” 

“Take the pocket-book and its contents, which 
rightfully belong to you.” 

“ Rather let me give back to you the generous sum 
you lent mein my hour of need. Your kindness I 
cannot repay,” offering a well-filled purse. 

“TI never Jent you any, my boy. It was a truer 
friend than I.” 

“Did not? What do you mean? What other 
friend?” 

Mr. Mills would not mind Gertrude’s gesture of en- 
treaty. 

‘* Your old playfellow,” with a chuckle and a tear 
commingled. 

‘* What, Gertrude?” 

oe Yes.” 

* Gerty!” 

Emotion made his voice tender, but she had fled. 
He followed, but we must not, reader, since it is so 
evident to us that they will brook no listeners. 





Thirty years have gone by since then, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnson are well advanced in life. Hand in 
hand they have breasted its storms or basked in its 
sunshine together. Wedded love with them hasa 
whiteness rarely met with, a radiance that crowns 
their declining days. Higher up has been their 
watchword, and will be till death. The eternal moun- 
tains are looming insight, and as they gaze they press 
upward and onward. In eternity it will be the same. 





EXTRAORDINARY FEAT. 

A remarkable exploit, exhibiting great daring and 
presence of mind, was performed recently on board 
the ship Mindanao, homeward bound from Iquique to 
London. When the ship was to the south and east- 
ward of Cape Horn she sprung a leak, and made to 
the extent of six inches of water in an hour. The 
vessel was placed in considerable danger, and it was 
only by constant pumping that the leak could be kept 
down. After the pumping had continued for about 
six weeks, the vessel being then about two degrees 
north of the equator, it was considered desirable to 
ascertain if possible the position of the leak. With 
this object, Mr. William Howitt, the chief officer, vol- 
unteered to go overboard and examine the vessel. 
Having dived into the sea, he looked along the hull of 
the ship, and ultimately found out that a water bolt 
on the starboard side of the upper rudder band had 
worked out, and this caused the leak. On reaching 
the surface of the water, the diver directed the car- 
penter to make a stout wooden plug, and having ob- 
tained it, he again descended. Having inserted the 


| plug in the bolt hole, whence the leak originated, he 


succeeded in striking it with his hand to fix it tempo- 
rarily, and was obliged to come up immediately for 
respiration. A thira time he descended, taking with 
him a hammer, with which he struck the plug, fixing 
it as firmly as circumstances would permit. That his 
efforts were successful was proved by the fact that the 
leakage of the ship ceased, and she made no more 
than the usual quantity of water, three-quarters of 
an inch during the remainder of the voyage. The 
plug still remained in the ship as sbe lay at the north 


| end of Wapping Dock, and several persons, as a mat- 


ter of curiosity, there examined it. The depth he 
reached in diving under the vessel was about six or 
seven feet, the difficulty of the operation being in- 
creased by the rising and falling of the ship conse- 
quent on the swell which prevailed at the time. 


og Pra tawta- 

“Always Gertrude, with my friends,” she replied, 
as theyclasped hands after their long separation. 
“IT was a true prophet in other days. [ am proud 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. 1 


“And there shall be no Night there.”’ 


Rey. 21: 25. 





Blackness and thickest darkness.— And the ship, 
Groaning and creaking with a mournful sound, 
Tossed at the mercy of the roaring waves, 
Plunged at one moment down a dread abyss; 
Anon, was lifted to a dizzy height, 

And reeled as if in pain, 


II. 
The sea with maddest fury lashed the sides, 
And swept the decks of the ill-fated ship; 
Forty poor souls in one short moment's space, 
With cries of terror, anguish and despair, 
Are hurried to the presence of their God; 
And still the ship moves on. 


Ii. 
But now a shock Is felt, and the bolts start 
From their sockets, and the tall, graceful masts 
Go by the board; and at the break of day, 





Float as a simple monument o'er those 
Who died that stormy night. 


. * * * . * . . 
I. 
e Down—far down in the bowels of the earth 
| A miner works. From his earliest youth 
i He sought for metals with unflagging zeal : 
And seemed to court the awful solitude 
i He there obtained—and never felt so glad 
1 of As when he was alone. 
| Il. 
His tiny lamp, that threw a feeble light, 
Served to illume but wondrous little space; 
And as he sat and split the hardened rock, 
| Looked very like some weird, unholy thing, 
| Or ghoul, or myth, who deepened at each stroke 


His certain sepulchre. 


Ill. 

And when one day he left the noontide sun, 
And went below to realms of Stygian hue, 
To follow out his work, his lamp went out, 
And he was left to perish in the dark : 
No more to see the light of nature's day. 
And thus his night began. 

* * * * . * . . 


I. 
On yonder bed a humble Christian lies; 
Kind loving hands his every want supply, 
And smooth his pillow with a watchful care. 
Around his bed are gathered now 
His loved ones—and on each sorrowing face 
He reads their inmost thoughts. 


Il. 
* My loving wife, and you my children, too,” 
He feebly cries, “1 go from you to God: 
To that abode where sorrow never comes; 
To see the splendor of that great white throne 
Forever in one long eternal day— 
And there is no night there!"" 


Ill. 
And when the morning sun serenely shed 
Its rays upon that little loving group, 
It seemed to soothe their sad and bleeding hearts 
° And as they gazed on that calm, silent face, 
They breathed their humble prayers to Him, 
“The Sun of Righteousness."' 





C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
P HANNAH WHITE’S LESSON. 


BY JAMES ‘DABNEY. 
HANNAH WHITE was a woman of unusual stren, 
of character. She had been reared carefully by k:: 


thought to her mental and moral, as to her physi 

training. Her feelings were deep and strong, « 

when she loved, or disliked, it was with her wh: 

ap soul; though to her credit, be it said, she rar: 
thought unkindly of any one. 

At the age of twenty, she married a good «: 
worthy man, and her affection for him strengthe:: 
as the time passed ou. Mr. White made her a ki 
good husband, and in course of time she became 
muther of two tine children, Ten years after 
marriage, she was left a widow. At first, her g: 


an unbroken gloom. She would sit for days in | 
chamber, wrapped in the deepest melancholy, refi 
ing to see any one, and brooding darkly over } 
loss. The cloud extended frum herself to her ent 
household, and rested heavily upon everything. ‘J 
children hushed their mirthfulness, and chec) 
their buoyancy, and went about the house softly # 
on tiptoe, for fear of “disturbing mama.” The : 
vants seemed oppressed, and forgot to be cheer 
This change was all the more remarkable, inasm 
as Hannah White’s household had always been no! 
for its cheerful happiness. Her friends shook t! 
heads, gravely, and predicted evil consequences fr 
the indulgence of such great grief. Some even w: 
to her house for the purpose of remonstrating w 
her. She refused, kindly but firmly, to see the 
She thanked them for their sympathy, but could » 
yet bear to see any one she had known during}: 
husband's lifetime 

Living in the same village, was an old man ¥ 
had been a firm friend to Hannah's father. Hisna 
was Eben Pratt. He was a Quaker, anda man w 
known in the village for his purity and uprightn 

















Where once was life and strength, a few stray plan’ 


and judicious parents, who had given as mi 


was feartul to witness, but soon it settled down i. | 





\ the lining. 


viess you, it is the identical one I accused 
ing, Robert. 


d playfellow,” with a chuckle and a tear 
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XTRAORDINARY FEAT. 
‘i kable exploit, exhibiting great daring and ) 
. mind, was performed recently on board 
sindanao, homeward bound from Iquique to 
Vhen the ship was to the south and east- 
‘ pe Horn she sprung a leak, and made to 
of six inches of water in an hour. The ° 
« placed in considerable danger, and it was 
stant pumping that the leak could be kept 
ler the pumping had continued for about 


-ou—but you would have succeeded with- 














rue prophet in other days. 
u your success.” 
ped me onward.” 


{i am proud 


gement of mine. 
ousins.”” 
cow I will give myself the pleasure if you 
your address.” 
.orrow and many following to-morrows 
.t the house of Mr. Lisle. 
ie, lam going up to M— village in a 
I am under a pecuniary obligation to 
hich I wish to get clear of.” 
ou fearful that you may wound his kind- 
rt by shoving it off in that way?” she 
ously. 
ont you have the kindness of heart to go 
help me get rid of it properly? Your 
il afford me much enjoyment.” 
was arranged that she should accompany 


Allow me to introduce 





lls, let me assist in ripping that garment.” 
.y, my dear, as I am in a hurry.” 
old coat belonging to Mr. Mills, long ago 


this hard substance?” asked Gertrude, 
“ Why, it is a pocket-book, as 
ed down here. O, the carelessness of dear 
ien like you!” waving it in triumph before 
spectacled orbs. 


Give it to me, Gertrude.” 
two hundred dollars in it?” interrogated 
a intense eagerness. 
ollar of it, my dear boy.” 
God!” 
heedless old blockhead I was! Memory 
ange freaks. I remember now of taking 
lrawer and putting it in this pocket—it’s 
.f it occurred only yesterday. Forgive me 
. did you, Robert.” 
\ot intentional, and therefore no blame at- 
yu on account of it.” 
1e pocket-book and its contents, which 
velong to you.” 
let me give back to you the generous sum 
»in my hour of need. Your kindness I 
y,” offering a well-filled purse. 
lent you any, my boy. It was a truer 
LL? 
+? What do you mean? What other 


s would not mind Gertrude’s gesture of en- 


i 


iertrude?” 


snade his voice tender, but she had fled. 
., but we must not, reader, since it is so 
48 that they will brook no listeners. 





ars have gone by since then, and Mr. and 
m are well advanced in life. Hand in 
ave breasted its storms or basked in its 
gether. Wedded love with them hasa 
arely met with, a radiance that crowns 
uing days. Higher up has been their 
., and will be tilldeath. The eternal moun- 
ming insight, and as they gaze they press 
{ onward. In eternity it will be the same. 





the vessel being then about two degrees 
.e equator, it was considered desirable to 
| possible the position of the leak. With 
Mr. William Howitt, the chief officer, vol- 
go overboard and examine the vessel. 
-ed into the sea, he looked along the hull of 
nd ultimately found out that a water bolt 
board side of the upper rudder band had 
t, and this caused the leak. On reaching 
of the water, the diver directed the car- 
nake a stout wooden plug, and having ob- 
e ugain descended. Having inserted the 
» bolt hole, whence the leak originated, he 
1 striking it with his hand to fix it tempo- 
was obliged to come up immediately for 
A third time he descended, taking with 


Gertrude, with my friends,” she replied, 
sped hands after their long separation. - 








mer, with which he struck the plug, fixing 
as circumstances would permit. That his 

« successful was proved by the fact that the 
the ship ceased, and she made no more 
sual quantity of water, three-quarters of 
ing the remainder of the voyage. The 
»mained in the ship as she lay at the north 
‘ping Dock, and several persons, as a mat- 
sity, there examined it. The depth he 
diving under the vessel was about six or 
the difficulty of the operation being in- 
the rising and falling of the ship conse- 
e swell which prevailed at the time. 
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“And there shall be no Night there.’ 
REV. 21: 25. 


BY HENRY C. COOPER. 
ene 


I. 
Blackness and thickest darkness.—And the ship, 
Groaning and creaking with a mournful sound, 
Tossed at the mercy of the roaring waves, 
Plunged at one moment down a dread abyss; 
Anon, was lifted to a dizzy height, 
And reeled as if in pain. 


Il. 
The sea with maddest fury lashed the sides, 
And swept the decks of the ill-fated ship; 
Forty poor souls in one short moment's space, 
With cries of terror, anguish and despair, 
Are hurried to the presence of their God: 
And still the ship moves on. 


Tit. 

But now a shock is felt, and the bolts start 
From their sockets, and the tall, graceful masts 
Go by the board; and at the break of day, 
Where once was life and strength, a few stray planks 
Float as a simple monument o'er those 
Who died that stormy night. 

* * * * + * * . 


I. 
Down—far down in the bowels of the earth 
A miner works. From his earliest youth 
He sought for metals with unflagging zeal: 
And seemed to court the awful solitude 
He there obtained—and never felt so glad 
As when he was alone. 


Il. 
His tiny lamp, that threw a feeble light, 
Served to illume but wondrous little space; 
And as he sat and split the hardened rock, 
Looked very like some weird, unholy thing, 
Or ghoul, or myth, who deepened at each stroke 
His certain sepulchre. 


IIl. 
And when one day he left the noontide sun, 
And went below to realms of Stygian hue, 
To follow out his work, his lamp went out, : 
And he was left to perish in the dark: 
No more to see the light of nature's day. 
And thus his night began. 
* - * * = * * . 


I. 
On yonder bed a humble Christian lies; 
Kind loving hands his every want supply, 
And smooth his pillow with a watchful care. 
Around his bed are gathered now 
His loved ones—and on each sorrowing face 
He reads their inmost thoughts. 


II. 
“My loving wife, and you my children, too,”’ 
He feebly cries, “* 1 go from you to God: 
To that abode where sorrow never comes; 
To see the splendor of that great white throne 
Forever in one long eternal day— 
And there is no night there!"’ 


Ill. 
And when the morning sun serenely shed 
Its rays upon that little loving group, 
It seemed to soothe their sad and bleeding hearts: 
And as they gazed on that calm, silent face, 
They breathed their humble prayers to Him, 
“ The Sun of Righteousness.”’ 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
HANNAH WHITE’S LESSON. 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 


HANNAH WHITE was a woman of unusual strength 
of character. She had been reared carefully by kind 
and judicious parents, who had given as much 
thought to her mental and moral, as to her physical 
training. Her feelings were deep and strong, and 
when she loved, or dislikég, it was with her whole 
soul; though to her credit, be it said, she rarely 
thought unkindly of any one. 

At the age of twenty, she married a good and 
worthy man, and her affection for him strengthened 
as the time passed on. Mr. White made her a kind 
good husband, and in course of time she became the 
mother of two tine children. Ten years after her 
marriage, she was left a widow. At first, her grief 
was fearful to witness, but soon it settled down into 
an unbroken gloom. She would sit for days in her 
chamber, wrapped in the deepest melancholy, refus- 
ing to see any one, and brooding darkly over her 
loss. The cloud extended from herself to her entire 
household, and rested heavily upon everything. The 
children hushed their mirthfulness, and checked 
their buoyancy, and went about the house softly and 
on tiptoe, for fear of “disturbing mama.” The ser- 
vants seemed oppressed, and forgot to be cheerful. 
This change was all the more remarkable, inasmuch 
as Hannah White’s household had always been noted 
for its cheerful happiness. Her friends shook their 
heads, gravely, and predicted evil consequences from 
the indulgence of such great grief. Some even went 
to her house for the purpose of remonstrating with 
her. She refused, kindly but firmly, to see them. 
She thanked them for their sympathy, but could not 
yet bear to see any one she had known during her 
husband's lifetime. 

Living in the same village, was an old man who 
had been a firm friend to Hannah’s father. His name 
was Eben Pratt. He was a Quaker, anda man well 


im in the village for his purity and uprightness 





of character. Hannah had been attached to him 
from childhood, and had always seemed to regard 
him as asecond father. 

Eben Pratt was very kind to her when her husband 
died. He felt sorry to see her give way so entirely to 
her great grief, but for a long time he made no effort 
to check it. He thought it best to wait awhile. At 
last he determined to speak to her on the subject. 
One morning he went to her house, and asked for an 
interview. She begged him to excuse her, as she 
felt unfit to see any one that day. The old man re- 
newed his request, saying that he must see her on a 
matter of great importance, and was shown into her 
presence. He found her seated in a darkened room, 
cladin heavy mourning. She sat listlessly, and with 
a sad, heart-broken expression on her face. Her two 
boys were sitting in a distant part of the room, watch- 
ing her with looks of awe and wonder. She greeted 
her old friend absently, and asked him to be seated. 
Eben Pratt took the chair to which she pointed, and, 
after a silence of a few minutes, said, half sadly and 
half sternly: 

‘*T see thou hast not yet forgiven the Almighty, 
Hannah!” 

Hannah started, and looked at him in surprise. 

“T see that thou art still offended with thy Maker,’ 
he went on, “ because, in his wisdom, he has seen 
fit to visit thee with sorrow. Isthisright, Hannah?” 

There was something in the old man’s tone and 
manner that affected her greatly. 

Indeed, Uncle Eben,” she exclaimed, “I did not 
look at it in this light!” 

“Perhaps not,” he replied, “ butisit notso? The 
Almighty gave thee a good and true husband, and for 
atime thou didst live in happiness. Thy husband 
was God’s gift to thee, Hannah, and if he has seen 
fit to deprive thee of this blessing, is it right for thee 
to rebel against his will? God gives us all light, 
health and cheerfulness, and it is our duty to use 
them to the best advantage. Yet thou sittest here, 
with the pure light shut out, brooding vainly over 
thy loss, sacrificing thy health, and destroying thy 
cheerfulness. Now ask thy own conscience, Han- 
nah, if this is not resenting the action of thy Maker?” 

* But, Uncle Eben, it seems so heartless to be 
cheerful and happy, after such a loss as mine.” 

“Not so, my child, not so. When the Almighty 
took thy husband, he did not design to make thee 
miserable. I do not ask thee not to grieve for thy 
helpmate, for that would be unnatural. I simply 
ask thee to be cheerful and contented with thy 
lot.” 

“Tam the only one affected by my sorrow,” said 
Hannah, hesitatingly. 

“Ts it so?” asked Eben Pratt, reproachfully. 
“Hast thou been so blind, Hannah? Look at thy 
boys,” he continued, pointing to where the children 
sat, hushed and awed. ‘ Dost thou hear their merry 
laughter now as often as before? Is thy household 
as happy and contented now as formerly?” 

Hannah bowed her head humbly, before this re- 
buke; then stretching out her arms, called her chil- 
dren to her. Glasping them to her breast, she burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“‘They are all I have left,” she sobbed. 

“ Thou speakest truly,” said Eben Pratt, gently. 
“They are all that is left to thee, and yet thou 
wouldst cloud their young lives with sorrow.” 

“‘T see it all now. How wrong I have been,” she 
answered, through her tedrs. ‘How can I ever 
thank you, Uncle Eben, for the good this visit has 
done me?” 

“Hannah,” said the old man, rising from his seat, 
God deals with each of us in hisown way. He has 
sent a trying sorrow upon thee, but it is only to draw 
thee nearer to him. When he visits us with afflic- 
tion, we have only to bow meekly and lovingly to the 
rod, and he will change our heaviness into perfect 
joy. It is thy duty to be cheerful and contented with 
thy lot. Thou wilt not love thy husband’s memory 
less because thou art cheerful. Only submit thy- 
self to thy Maker, and thou wilt know a purer joy 
than earth can give.” 

Hannah had bent over her boys as they lay clasped 
close to her heart, and was listening gratefully to 
Eben Pratt’s words. But she did not notice that he 
had risen from his seat, or his quiet departure when 
he had finished speaking. When she raised her head, 
she was alone. 

Eben Pratt’s words were not in vain. Hannah 
White learned a lesson which she never forgot. She 
became more cheerful and resigned, and was even 
surprised to see the change which this change in her- 
self worked in her household. Her children became 
brighter and happier, and her servants worked brisk- 
er and more contentedly. Everything wore a difter- 
ent aspect. Frequently, as Hannah noticed this, 
and compared it with the dark time through which 
she had passed, she would murmur a prayer of grat- 
itude fur her escape from the danger towards which 
she was rushing, when Eben Pratt stopped her. 





CLEARING OUT FLIES. 

“Catch ’em alive,” which we think a modern in- 
vention, was, it seems, known to our grandfathers. 
A short time ago, a shoemaker, in the neighborhood 
of East Smithfield, undertook, for the trifling wager 
of two quarts of beer, to clear a grocer’s shop of flies. 
He took three pieces of paper spread with treacle; 
one he placed on his head, and one on each hand; 
then walking to and fro in the shop, he contrived a 
humming sound, like that of a large fly. In the 
space of three minutes, the man’s head was entirely 
enveloped in a cloud of flies, and then he walked 
with them into the street. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

TEMPLAR.—General Banks is a Mason, and belongs 
to Boston Encampment. 

MASTER MAson.—You have a perfect right to get 
up a series of parties under the auspices of your 
Lodge. Dance, sing and be happy, if you can, 
aud take no notice of frowns from “elderly 
brothers.” , 

INQUIRER.—We think that the master of a Lodge 
should serve two terms, and no more, unless the 
Lodge is deficient of material. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF MASONRY—No. 4. 
BY BRO. A. G. LEVY, M. D. 

Enocn, the son of Seth, and grandson of Adam, 
disseminated TRUTH before the waters covered the 
face of the earth. But the men of thatage refused to 
listen to the “man who walked with God.” Noah, 
of all the patriarchs, gave ear to the divine teachings ; 
treasured them up in his heart, and then taught 
them to his three sons, who, profiting by the words 
of wisdom, were, with their families, saved from the 
overwhelming deluge. 

M1zRAIM, the second son of Ham, some 2000 years 
prior to the Christian era, settled in Egypt, which 
country was called M1zRAIM, in honor of that pa- 
triarch. He took with him his seven sons and their 
families. These families migrated into Canaan, west 
and south, peopling Africa and Ethiopia. And mak- 
ing or founding Memphis as the chief city of their 
kings, of the Mizraim branch of the family of Ham. 
Thebes, Heliopolis and Karnak, whose gigantic ruins 
even now fill the mind of the traveller with wonder 
and admiration over those stupendous temples, the 
landmarks of science, industry and Egyptian Ma- 





sonry. 

THEUT or THOTH, denominated by the Pheni- 
cians Taaut, by the Greeks Hermes, was the first 
author of Egyptian learning. The Egyptians named 
the first month of the year Thoth, after him. He 
was, according to Diodorus Siculus, the chief musi- 
cian to Osiris. He invented letters, instituted relig- 
ious rites, taught astronomy and music, as well as 
the first rudi ts of scien He caused his in- 
structions to be engraven on stone tables or monu- 
ments (columns), which he dispersed over the coun- 
try to enlighten the people. 

One of the principal uses to which these symbolic 
inscriptions were applied, was to teach the doctrines 
of religion, and the maxims of political and moral 
wisdom. 





* Ancient Memphis, ere the reedy leaf was known, 
Engraved her precepts and her arts on stone; 
While animals in various order placed, 

The learned hieroglyphic column graced."" 


Masonry was taught in those days as a religion, 
and religion assumed the instruction of the arts and 
sciences. To-day the enlightened Mason professes 
Masonry as a religion—and what religion can be 
purer or more simple? Do we not in our temples 
practise to believe in and love God and our neighbor 
—to assist the needy—cheer the afflicted—nurse the 
sick—pardon our enemies and cultivate virtue? This 
sublime Masonry extended from the plains of Mem- 
phis and the city of Heliopolis to the palace of Da- 
vid of Israel, who, with his dying breath, recom- 
mended Solomon to erect a temple to the S.°. A.-. 
0... T.. U.*. Hiram, king of Tyre, was at the same 
time engaged in diffusing the light of Masonry in his 
dominions; and by whose advice the youthful Solo- 
mon journeyed to Memphis and Heli»polis, where he 
was initiated into the sacred mysteries by the Hiero- 
phants, who there had preservell that master-piece 
of Enos—that precious DELTA, which had been trans- 
ported to the banks of the Nile by the family of 
Mizraim. 

After the initiation of Solomon, the Hierophant, 
informed of his mighty project, and full of confidence 
in him, as a neophyte of Memphis, sent to him the 
sacred symbol of the patriarch Enos; the prophetic 
books of the patriarch Hermes imposed this as a 
duty. 

From the time he carried his glorious design into 
execution, Masonic science diffused its beneticent 
light. Nations fraternized; the sacred fire burned in 
Chaldea, its flame enlightened Palestine, and peace 
reigned throughout the East; until Cambyses carried 
fire and sword into Egypt, making it a theatre of 
death and devastation; checked by this frightful 
catastrophe, the march of civilization was arrested in 
its progress, and Masonry lay long dormant. But 
the Saracens became more subdued in their manners, 
after their first conquest, and protected, or at least, 
tolerated Freé-masonry. They suffered the patriarchs 
to conceal the archives and written documents of our 
Order upon the banks of the river Nile. This con- 
cession on their part was the more meritorious, be- 
cause the spirit of Masonry was essentially progres- 
sive, and opposed to the fatalism of the Moslems. 

To the Crusaders do we owe the resuscitation of 
Masonry, and its introduction in Europe. Despite 
their misfortunes, the East continued long to bea land 





of religion, and of glory to the champions and war- 


riors of the cross. Their eyes were ever turned to- 
wards that glorious sun of Palestine, the palm trees 
of Idumea, and the plains of Ramah, where infidels 
reposed under the shade of the luxuriant olive. 

Towards that field of Ascalon, which still shows the 
vestiges of Godfrey de Bouillon, Tancred, Philip 
Augustus and Richard of the Lion Heart; towards 
that Holy City, freed for a time, then subdued and 
chained, appearing to them as to Jeremiah, sitting 
solitary, and drowned in her tears, bereaved of her 
people and her temple. 

Five times during the two centuries, did the wi: r- 
riors of the west direct their march against the Mos- 
lem power; and that gigantic strife, which caused 
the shedding of seas of blood, was fertile in the most 
precious consequences to humanity. It yave rise to 
the establishment of Masonry among the nations of 
Europe. The valiant survivors brought back with 
their banners the light of Masonry frum the banks 
of that far-famed river, where once had trod the 
fuotsteps of OstRIs, HERMES, ORPHEUS and SES8Os- 
TRIs the great. From that sacred spot, the pure 
centre beneath the starry vault; from the thresholds 
of these mighty temples, they had obtained a dim 
view of the mysteries of Light and Truth. 

The cities of Memphis, Thebes and Heliopolis were 
the only depositories of high Masonic science. The 
Primitive and most Ancient Rite which has descend- 
ed to us, unchanged in its character, and fortified by 
unquestionable authenticity. It is the TRUE Mason- 
ic tree, and all other systems are its branches, and of 
which there are twenty-one Rites, all alike in their 
dogmas and principles—differing from each otber in 
the first three degrees in some minute details only. 
They are classed as follows: 

First.—The INDIAN Rite, possessing three degrees 
of science. 

Second.—The CHALDEAN, having three degrees of 
Construction, and three complicated. 

Third.—The MAsonic RITE OF MEMPHIS, a con- 
tinuation of the mysteries of antiquity, possessing 
ninety degrees of work, and six of office and merit. 

Fourth.—The PERSIAN or PHILOSOPHIC RITE, 
with seven degrees of Instruction. 

Fifth—The SwWEpIsH RirE—the Templar System 
—nine degrees of Instruction. 

Sixth.—The YorK RITE of Ancient, Free and Ac- 
cepted M » and is posed of four degrees—the 
fourth is the Royal Arch—divided into four sections 
—in all, seven degrees. 

Seventh.—The SCHROEDER SYSTEM—seven degrees 
of Instruction. 

Eighth.—_The RITE OF SWEDENBORG, or the Il- 
luminati of Stockholm—it has six degrees of In- 
struction. 

Ninth.—The Eciecric RITE, composed of three 
degrees. 

Tenth.—The ANCIENT AND ACCEPTED SCOTTISH 
RITE, and possesses thirty-three degrees. 

Eleventh.—The modern Rite of the GRAND ORIENT 
OF FRANCE, embracing the first eighteen degrees of 
the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite; but after 
the first three (symbolic Masonry), the others are 
only worked in the first degree of each Order. 

Twelfth—The RITE OF THE THREE GLOBES, or 
the Supreme Interior Orient, having ten degrees. 

Thirteenth—The RITE OF THE SYSTEM OF ZE- 
MENDORF—seven degrees. 

Fourteenth —The Scor1risH PHILOSOPHIC RITE, 
has twelve degrees of science. 

Fifteenth._—_The RITE oF FESSLER, or the Grand 
Royal Lodge of York; this is identical with the 
“FRIENDSHIP,” of Berlin. ‘ 

Sixteenth.—The RITE OF PHILALETHES, or Truth 
Lovers, has seven degrees. 

Seventeenth.—The RITE OF NICONATIS, or Sub- 
lime Masters of the Luminous Ring. 

Eighteenth—The RITE OF THE PERFECTLY IN- 
ITIATED, has seven degrees. 

Nineteenth.—The R1irE OF KILWINNING—consists 
of twenty-five degrees of Perfection. 

Twentieth—The RITE OF MIZRAIM—possesses 
ninety degrees, divided into four series. 

Twenty-first.—The PERFECT INITIATE OF ASIA, 
has seven degrees. 

Three of the above Rites have taken root in this 
country, and each has its admirers and devotees. 

In symbolic Masonry, the various Grand Lodges 
hold undisputed authority. No one can connect him- 
self with either of the Rites in vogue in America, 
unless he shall first have been a Master Mason in some 
Lodge of petent jurisdiction. We will, in some 
future number, give the names of the degrees confer- 
red in America, in the Rite before mentioned. 

A PAINTING OF WASHINGTON.—Leutze is engag- 
ed in painting a full-length portrait, over life-size, of 
Washington in the act of closing, with the usual ben- 
ediction, the meeting of one of the Masonic Lodges, of 
which he was Worshipful Master. 














ANECDOTE OF LORD ELDON. 

Travelling the circuit with a companion, who ac- 
cording to a custom not uncommon in those days, 
always carried pistols with him, and placed them 
under his pillow, they slept one night at an inn, and 
at dawn of day Mr. Scott discovered in his room a 
man’s figure, seemingly dressed in black. The in- 
truder being sharply challenged, said: ‘ Please, 
your honor, I am only a poor sweep, and I believe 
I’ve come down the wrong chimney.” “ My friend,” 
was the reply, “‘ you have come down the right; for I 
give you a sixpence to buy a pot of beer; while the 
gentleman in the next room sleeps with pistols under 
his pillow, and had you paid him a visit, he would 





have blown your brains out.” 
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IN THE DARK. 
Out of the earthly years we live, 
How small a profit springs; 
I cannot think but life should give 
Higher and better things. 


The very ground whereon we tread 
Is clothed to please our sight; 

I cannot think that we have read 
Our dusty lesson right. 


So little comfort we receive, 
Except through what we see, 

I cannot think we half believe 
Our immortality. 


We disallow and trample so 
The rights of poor, weak men, 
I cannot think we feel and know 
They are our brethren. 


So rarely our affections move 
Without a selfish guard, 

I cannot think we know that love 
Is all of love's reward. 


To him who smites, the cheek is turned 
With such a slow consent, 

I cannot think that we have learned 
The holy Testament. 


Blind, ignorant, we grope along 
A path misunderstood, 

Mingling with folly and with wrong 
Some providential good. 


Striving with vain and idle strife 
In outward shows to live, 

We famish, knowing not that life 
Has better things to give. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SUBSTITUTION OF AN HEIR. 


BY MRS P. H. PHELPS. 


THE Marquis de Courcy sent his eldest son to be 
nursed at Gonesse, and left him there three years. 
The young count was then returned to his parents, 
and reared by them with great care and tenderness. 
At sixteen, he entered the academy. One day while 
there, adecrepid old woman, ugly enough to excite 
fear, and poorly and slovenly clad, proposed to a com- 
pany of the students, of whom young Courcy was one, 
to tell them their good fortunes. Some of them repuls- 
ed her, others accepted her offer. She took the hands 
of four or five successively, told them her idle stories, 
and pocketed their silver. It came to be young Count 
de Courcy’s turn, and he presented his hand. Theold 
woman examined it a long time, and then suddenly 
pushing it away with an appearance of great con- 
tempt, cried vut: . 

“ Away with you, you peasant! away, you clown! 
I came here to speak to gentlemen, and not to tell the 
fortune of a peasant boy.”’ 

At these words, there was a general shout, some of 
the boys mocking the old woman for having made 
such a mistake, others rallying the young count. He 
was uncertain whether to laugh or be angry. The 
old woman was told the name and title of him whom 
she took for a peasant; she continued to declare that 
he was nothing else. The excitement rose so high, 
that a groom was called and ordered to expel the 
woman. 

“The woman!” exclaimed the groom. 
man, I’ll wager.” 

Another valet of the stable affirmed that he.had 
seen a man, dressed as a peasant, enter a tavern, 
whence, after a quarter of an hour, he had seen him 
go out disguised as a woman. He insisted that the 
fortune-teller was this same person. 

Six months passed away. One morning, the Mar- 
quis de Courcy being in his chamber, talking with the 
marchioness of a plan of marriage for the young 
count with a princess of the house of Lorraine, a valet 
announced that a young man wished to be introduced 
to them: , e ; 

** Let him enter!” said the marquis, and the stran- 
ger was introduced. 

He was not more than seventeen; his figure was 
tall and elegant; his t expressive and 
amiable, his manners graceful. Yet it could easily 
be seen that he was a person of inferior breeding, one 
who had never been in the atmosphere of a court. 

He presented a letter to the marquis, and then, full- 
ing on his knees before him, covered his face with his 
hands as if beseeching pardon fur some great fault. 
The letter read: 


“It’s a 





*“My Lorp:—It is now sixteen years since, yield- 
ing to the wicked solicitations of my wife, I committed 
a horrible crime which I now seek to repair by this 
disclosure. Your son was then taken from his cra- 
dle, and mine put in his place. It is the son of Mau- 
rice Legrand and Madeleine Ladaille who occupies 
the place of your legitimate son, while he is compelled 
to dig the earth. So long as my wife lived, I conceal- 
ed this wicked substitution, but her death permits 
me no longer to be silent, and, if I deserve to be pun- 
ished, let the severity of the law fall upon me! I 
send to you, therefore, my lord marquis, your true 
son. It is he who will give you my letter. Give him 
the place that rightfully belongs to him; I will re- 
ceive in return the unfortunate youth whom I take 
from a life of brilliant promise. Shall I ever be able 
to compensate by my tenderness for all he will lose in 
fortune? 

‘I am ready to prove all I have said. I hope you 
will not deprive me of your powerful protection. I 
have the honor of being, my lord, your very humble 





The marquis could not believe his eyes. The mar- 
chioness was overwhelmed. But yielding to the im- 
pulses of nature, they lifted the young man from his 
knees and pressed him to their hearts, mingling their 
tears. 

One thing astonished the marquis—the style of the 
letter. The young man confessed that it had been 
written by a brother-in-law of Legrand, who was a 
notary’s clerk in Paris. ‘ 

“It was he,” added the young man, “who per- 
suaded Legrand to this act of justice. He is a worthy 
person, worthy of the protection of my lord marquis.” 
** Say of your father,” replied the marquis. ‘ This 
goodness shall be rewarded. My steward has resigned 
his place. He shall succeed him.” 

Inthe meantime, the marchioness had recovered 
from her first emotions, and recalling the charms and 
virtues of him whom she had so long loved as a son, 
felt that he could not be displaced merely at the will 
of the marquis. The marquis also began to feel that 
there were embarrassments in the case, and the new- 
comer who had already beheld himself invested with 
the title and honors of the Count de Courcy, saw an 
unexpected obstacle before him in a possession of 
fourteen years. How could his title, rank and for- 


be abandoned by the family of which he had so long 
been a member? Nothing about him showed inferi- 
ority of birth. It was true that he did not resemble 
either his father or mother, but his features were ex- 
actly like those of his uncle. 

At this very moment, he entered the room. His 
noble air, the courtesy with which he met the stran- 
ger who was then claiming his place, added to the 
perplexity and distress of the marquis and marchion- 
ess. Neither of them had the heart to inform him of 
what had taken place. The new-comer took his 
leave. The marquis gave him a purse of gold, and 
promised to make careful inquiry as to his claim. 
Wise men and lawyers were now consulted, most 
of whom declared that the statement of the foster-fa- 
ther was of little value. A few were of the contrary 
opinion. The friends of the new-comer tried to make 
something of the contempt with which the old for- 
tune-teller at the academy had repulsed the young 
count, telling him that he was only a peasant. 

When young De Courcy heard of the matter, he 
was full of indignation and distress. At mention of 
the fortune-teller, he recalled what had been said of 
her by the two grooms. He went with some of his 
counsel to the tavern from which the old woman had 
been seen to come out, and made inquiry of the land- 
lord about her. The landlord informed them that a 
peasant of Gonesse, named Legrand with whom he 
was acquainted, had asked of him the favor of dis- 
guising himself in one of his chambers; and had told 
him that he employed this ruse the better to observe 
the conduct of a pupil of the academy, that he had 
been charged with this mission by the parents of the 
young man. 

Legrand tried to explain this by saying that to 
punish himself for the substitution of which he had 
been guilty, and also to prepare for the triumph of 
justice, he had tried to humble his own son. The 
explanation failed to satisfy. Providence at length 
brought to light the truth. The marquis, according 
to his word, had employed Legrand’s brother-in-law, 
the notary’s clerk, as his steward. This man hada 
spaniel of unusual gentleness and intelligence, which 
the marquis was often pleased to caress. 

One morning, when the marquis was busy with the 
steward, a paper was missing, which, after a little 
search was fuund by the steward, who took the occa- 
sion to praise his spaniel. ‘If I had not found it,” 
he said, ‘“‘Fidele would. She finds everything that is 
lost.” 

He then undertook to display Fidele’s talents. He 
crossed the room, hid his portfolio, and then return- 
ing and looking at Fidele began to search as if in 
want of something that was lost. The animal under- 
stood his gestures, ran round the room searching care- 
fully, and soon returned with the portfolio in her 
mouth. ‘ 

The marquis caressed the spaniel, and took from 
her the portfolio. A letter dropped from it which he 
opened.* He ran his eyes over it carelessly, then with 
interest, becoming greatly agitated; his hands trem- 
bled, and he grew pale. He rang the bell. A servant 
appeared to whom he gave an order in a whisper. 
At the end of a few minutes, there appeared an offi- 
cer who bowed and demanded why he was sent for. 

“To arrest this wretch,’ answered the marquis, 
pointing to his steward, ‘‘and also that you may put 
your name to this letter which has just dropped from 
his portfolio, and which I will read to you.” 

The marchioness having been summoned, appeared. 

“ Ah, my dear wife,” said the marquis. ‘‘God has 
had pity on us. The imposture is discovered. Lis- 
ten to this. Surely it is Heaven who has helped us.” 

He read the letter. 

“My DEAR LoRD:—I am on the bed of death, and 
at this sad moment I owe yeu the truth. You are 
my benefactor. I was reared in your house; it was 
you who gave me my marriage portion; you who 
chose me to nurse the count, your son. It is now 

more than three years that my husband, possessed by 
an evil thought, has besought me to’ pass off our son 
Pierrot, for your own. I have always refused to 
cominit the crime. But I fear that after my death, 
temptation will overcome him. I therefore warn 
you. Soon after his birth, my son Pierrot fell into 
the fire. This accident has left its marks on his left 
arm and on both of his legs, and these will prove to 
you which is our son, and which is not, in case an at- 
tempt is made to pass off Pierrot, as the heir of your 





and respectful servant, MAURICE LEGRAND.” 
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house. All our neighbors can testify to what I say. 


“T shall confide this letter to my brother with the | 
injunction that he shall transmit it to you. When | 
you shall have received it, send for my husband, read 
it to him in the presence of a witness, aud he will re- 
nounce his wicked purpose. But in the name of God, 
and for the sake of the service I now render, to you, 
pardon him, and do not abandon my poor Pierrot. I 
have the honor to be, etc., etc., 

“MADELEINE LEGRAND. 
“ Gonesse, May 22d, 1712.” 
Nothing more was necessary to prove the fraud of 
Legrand and his brother-in-law, the steward. The 
latter fell on his knees before the marquis, begging 
for mercy, and throwing all the blame of the infumous 
attempt upon Legrand, declaring that he compelled 
him to join in it by his threats. Legrand on his part 
tried to lessen his guilt by charging that it was the 
steward who first advised the substitution. In this 
way, did these two villains add to their crime. They 
ended, by acknowledging that the young man whom 
they wished to make a De Courcy was their accom- 
plice. : 
They were all brought to trial and convicted. Le- 
grand and thesteward were sent to the galleys. The 
marquis procured the pardon of the young Pierrot, 


tune be taken from the young count? how could he | and gave him money to go to one of the French isl- 


ands where the poor wretch continued to call himself 
Count de Courcy. 

The spaniel Fidele became the favorite pet of the 
real heir. The steward never knew how his sister’s 
letter, that he had preserved in order that he might 
always hold rule over his nephew in case he should 
be recognized as heir of the De Courcys, could have 
been transferred from the casket where he kept it 
carefully locked up to the portfolio from which it fell. 
He believed it to have been done in one of the fits of 
somnambulism to which he was subject. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 


MAJOR GENERAL ETHAN ALLEN, 

ONE of the bravest soldiers of the American Revolu- 
tion, was born at Litchfield, Connecticut, January 
10th, 1737. He was the eldest of eight children, six 
sons and two daughters. His family removed to 
Salisbury, where, in 1762, Ethan was one of the 
proprietors of an iron furnace. All of his brothers 
grew up to manhood, and some of them emigrated 
early to the territory west of the Green Mountains, 
where they all were active and conspicuous char- 
acters in our Revolutionary struggle. In 1770, he 
was the leader of the “Green Mountain Boys,” a 
name given to the settlers upon the territory desig- 
nated as the ‘‘ New Hampshire Grants,’ and which 
was claimed by the royal government of New York. 

In 1764, the crown declared the Connecticut River 
to be the boundary line between New York and New 
Hampshire, and Governor Tryon forthwith proceeded 
to vacate all the titles by which the settlers held their 
lands, and issued writs of ejectment. The moun- 
taineers felt that the soil which they had subdued 
by their own labor was of right their own, and they 
at once began to exercise dominion over it, by meet- 
ing in conventions and taking counsel of each other 
on public concerns. Im all these matters of a public 
character or of military enterprise, Ethan Allen was 
the chief adviser and a most energetic leader. In all 
their s they pletely defeated the meas- 
ures of Governor Tryon and his council, who at one 
time offered a reward of £150 for the arrest of Allen, 
and various sums for those acting under him. But 
notwithstanding the frequency of the governor’s 
proclamations, no one of Allen’s men was ever ap- 
prehended. 
in 1775, the news of the battle of Lexington in- 
spired the ‘‘Green Mountain Boys ” with the desire 
of showing their attachment fur the liberty of the 
colonies, and the capture of Ticonderoga was the first 
object that attracted their attention. Colonel Ethan 
Allen was chosen to command the expedition, and 
acting under him were James Easton and Seth 
Warner. Colonel Allen was the ‘first to rally his 
“Green Mountain Boys,” numbering some one hun- 
dred and furty men, whom he marched at once to 
Shoreham, opposite Ticonderoga, which point the) 
arrived at on the ninth of May. With great difticulty 
boats were procured, and eighty-three men were 
landed near the garrison. The approach of daylight 
rendering it dangerous to wait for the rear body oi 
men, it was determined to proceed immediately. 
Colonel Allen now addressed his men, representing 
that they had long been a scourge to the arbitrary 
power, and famed for their valor; and concluded by 
saying, ‘“‘I now propose to advance before you, and 
in person conduct you through the wicket-gate; and 
you that will go with me voluntarily in this des- 
perate attempt, poise your firelocks!” In an instant 
every gun was raised. At the head of the centre file 
he marched instantly to the gate, where a sentry snap- 
ped his gun at him and retreated through the cov- 
ered way. He pressed forward into the fort, and 
formed his men on_ the parade in such a manner as 
to face two opposite barracks. Three huzzas awaken- 
ed the garrison. A sentry who asked quarter pointed 
out the apartments of the commanding officer; anu 
Colonel Allen, with a drawn sword over the head 
of Captain De La Place, who was undressed, demand- 
ed the surrender of the fort. “ By what authority 
do you demand it?” inquired the astonished com- 
mander. 








“* Idemand it (said Allen) in the name of 


The summons could’ not with safety be disobeyed; 
and the fort, with its valuable stores and about fifty 
prisoners, was immediately surrendered. Crown 
Point was taken by Colonel Warner the same day, 
and the capture of a British sloop-of-war soon after- 
wards made Allen and his brave companions com- 
plete masters of Lake Champlain. 

In the fall of 1775, Colonel Allen made two visits to 
Canada to observe the disposition of the people, and 
attach them to the American cause if possible. Dur- 
ing his last visit, Colonel Brown met him and pro- 
posed an attack upon Montreal in concert. The 
proposition was eagerly embraced, and Colonel Allen, 
with one hundred and ten men, eighty of whom were 
Canadians, crossed the river in the night of Septem- 
ber 24th, 1775. In the morning he waited with im- 
patience for the signal from Colonel Brown, who had 
agreed to co-operate with him—but he waited in 
vain. He made a resolute defence against an attack 
of five hundred men, and it was not until his own 
party was reduced in number to thirty-one, that he 
surrendered. A moment atterwards a furious sav- 
age rushed towards him, and presented his musket 
with the intent of killing him. 1t was only by mak- 
ing use of the body of the officer, to whom he had 
given his sword, as a shield, that he escaped being 
killed. On their arrival at the barracks in Montreal 
he met the British Gcneral Prescott. Their interview 
is thus given by Colonel Allen:—He asked me 
whether I was that Colonel Allen who took Ticon- 
deroga? I told him I was the very man. Then he 
shook his cane over my head, calling many hard 
hames, among which he frequently used the word 
rebel, and put himseif into a great rage. I told him 
he would dowell not to cane me, for I was not ac- 
customed to it, and shook my fist at him—adding, 
that was the beetle of mortality fur him, if he offered 
to strike. He then ordered a sergeant’s command 
with fixed bayonets, to come furward and kill thir- 
teen Canadians. It cut me to the heart to see the 
Canadians in so hard a case, in consequence of their 
having been true to me. They were wringing their 
hands, saying their prayers, as I concluded, and ex- 
pected immediate death. I therefure stepped be- 
tween the executioners and the Canadians, opened 
my clothes, and told General Prescott to thrust his 
bayonet into my breast, for I was the sole cause of 
the Canadians taking up their arms. I could, how- 
ever, plainly discern that he was ina suspense and 
quandary about the matter. The general stvod a 
minute, when with an oath he made the following 
reply; ‘J will not execute you now; but you shall 
grace a halter at Tyburn.’ General Prescott then or- 
dered one of his officers to take me on board of the 
Gaspee schooner of war, and confine me, hands and 
feet, in irons, which was done the same afternoon I 
was taken. The irons were so close upon my ankles, 
that I could not lie down in any other manner than 
on my back. I was put into the lowest and most 
wretched part of the vessel, where I got the favor of 
achest to sit upon. 1 was fined in the I 
have related, on board of the Gaspee, about six 
weeks.” He was afterwards placed on board of a 
vessel bound for England, and on the passage was 
treated with great cruelty. He was landed with 
other prisonerz at Falmouth, in December, and 
lodged in Pendennis castle. On the eighth of Jan- 
uary, 1776, he was put on board a frigate and by a 
circuitous route carried to Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
where he remained confined in jail from June to 
October, and then removed to New York. 

On the 22d of July, 1776, Congress ‘ Resolved, 
That the general commanders-in-chief in each de- 
partment be directed to exchange any officer in the 
British service, now a prixoner in any of these States, 
of or under the rank of colonel, for Col. Ethap Allen. 

“ Resolved, That the persons taken prisoners with 
Colonel Allen be put upon the same footing as those 
in the continental service, and exchanged accor- 
dingly, as opportunity presents.” 

By order of Congress, 
JOHN HANCOCK, President, 





In New York he was permitted, at times, to be on 
parole. On the sixth of May, 1778, he was exchanged 
tor the British Colonel Campbell, and im liatel 
repaired to head-quarters, and offered his services 
to General Washington as soon as his health should 
be restored, dfter which he left for his home in Ver- 
mont, where his arrival gave his friends great joy, 
and it was announced by the discharge of cannon. 
As an expression of confidence in his patriotism and 
military talents, Congress sent him a commission as 
colonel in the continental army, and the legislature 
of Vermont appointed him major general. He was 
elected a member of the State legislature, and a 
special delegate to the Continental Congress. He 
died at Burlington, Vermont, February 12th, 1789, in 
the fifty-second year of his age. The State of Ver- 
mont have erected a monument to his memory, at 
Burlington. 








GLACIEBS. 

A glacier is formed first of melted snow; but melt- 
ed atso low a temperature that it is not converted 
into water, but to a puddle of ice about the consist- 
ency of wet sand. This mass of ice mud glides slowly 
down the steep hills, carrying with it heaps of gravel 
and stones, with fragments of large rocks, broken off 
by the frost and tumbled into the thick stream. 
Some of these fragments are of gigantic size, amd 
sometimes the detritus entirely conceals the ice 
stream which floats it onward. 
speaks of a ro-k so fluated down, 100 lucked feet long 
and 40or 50 feet high, and another which contained 








the great Jehovah and of the Continental Congress.” 


at least a quarter of a million cubic feet of slate. | 
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Che World in Miniature. 
TO THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE, 


BY A MISERABLE WRETCH. 


Roll on, thou ball, roll on! 
Through pathless realms of space 

Roll on! 
What though I'm in a sorry case ? 
What though I cannot meet my bills? 
What though I suffer toothache’s ills ? 
What though | swallow countless pills? 

Never you mind! 
Roll on! 


Roll on, thou ball, roll on! 
Through seas of inky air 
Roll on! 

It's true I've got no shirts to wear; 
It’s true my butcher's bill is due; 
It's true my prospects all look blue— 
But don't let that unsettle you! 

Never you mind! 


Roll on! (it ROLLS 


The squirrels on the green at New Haven are 


to have become so obese from good living that «: 


are continually missing their hold and fulling . 
the treetops. One fell fifty feet the other day 

struck the pavement with a force which stunned 
for several seconds. He was resuscitated by i 
nevolent gentleman living near. 

An authentic account of the manner in which « 
eral Grant obtained his name says that there \ 
much discussion in his father’s family as to the 
pellation to be given him, the different names 
gested were placed in a hat and shaken together. 
it being agreed that the first drawn out shou! 
adopted, Ulysses was the name drawn. Simpso: 
middle name, was the maiden name of Gc 
Grant’s mother. 


’ 


i" 


The Springfield Republican narrates a curious vi 


road accident, which occurred at Clinton, Co 
few days ago. 
when a cow, annoyed by a small dog, dashed 
the rails. When the train had passed, the co. 
with her head cut off, and the little dog, with bh 
cut off, sat between the rails looking after the 

ing cars with a face indicative of the most inten: 
tonishment and disgust. 

The author of a radical total abstinence novel \ 
his book ‘ Drunkenness is folly.” He was 
chagrined when the work came home from the 
to tind that the printers had made it read “‘ Dru 
ness is jolly.” ° 

Sir Morton Peto’s railroad speculations em 


Canada, Russia, Austria, Italy, Peru, New Ze........ 


and Australia, and may by-and-by include this 
try. He is said to control the employment of 1: 
men, and in the empire of Austria alone h: 
8000. 


The severe illness which afflicted Wirz in the « : 
dle of his trial at Washington is perhaps explain: ' 
the reminiscence that he was pardoned out of a:))\: | 


house of corréction when only one fourth of his 


An express train was approac!\\: : 


had expired, on account of apparently danger: 


sickness. 


In a storm at sea, when the sailors were : 
prayers, expecting every moment to goto the 
tom, a passenger appeared quite unconcerned. 
captain asked him how he could be so much »:' 
ease in this awful situation. ‘ Sir,” said the p: 
ger, ‘‘ my life is insured!” 

The New Bedford Mercury relates that one 
cant for the privilege of voting in that city ws 
fused, upon the ground that he was dead. Hi 
persistently denied the statement, but the voti: 
was against him, 

Garibaldi lately caused two of his horses to t 
in Genoa, on the public market-place. King 
Emmanuel having learned what was going to - 
caused the purchase of the two animals,which bi 
3000f., and then offered them as a present to th: 
eral. The latter, however, positively refused | 
ceive them. 

Those who would tap speakers and writers fo: 
cial , and li their vanity by» \ 





they know how easy it is for them to write,» . 


read the anecdote of Lady Morgan’s visit to R 
“Ah,” says she, ‘“‘I have found you in a moms, 
inspiration.” ‘“ You have—but this inspirat. 
thundering hard work.” 

“ Joe, my dear,” said a fond wife to her hu: 
who followed the piscatory profession on the ba: 
Newfoundland, ‘do fix up alittle, you look so s! 
ly. O, what an awful memory it would be for 
you should get drowned looking so!” 

A queer chap has turned up in Rocheste: 
name is C. D, Saunders. He hasn't slept in fo 
years. He has worked on a farm at times for 
days and nights on a stretch without fatigu 
was in the army, and never suffered the least 
venience from long marches, in fact, rather pr 
going on a little trip of four or five hundred m 

To remove indelible ink or nitrate of silver 
from white fabrices—Wet the part with wate: 
apply tincture of iodine, which converts the 
into iodide of silver, then wash with a dilute » 
of common caustic potash—then wash well wi! 
water and soap. 

A stray contraband from down South was 
inspecting a horse-power in operation, when hy 
out thus: “ Mister, I has seen heaps ob tings 
life, but I nebber saw before anyting whar 
could do his own work and ride hisself too.” 
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‘or the British Colonel Campbell, and immediately 














summons could’ not with safety be disobeyed; 
‘ the fort, with its valuable stores and about fifty 
mers, was immediately surrendered. Crown 
it was taken by Colonel Warner the same day, 
the capture of a British sloop-of-war soon alter- 
ls made Allen and his brave companions com- 
e masters of Lake Champlain. 
\ the fall of 1775, Colonel Allen made two visits to 
ada to observe the disposition of the people, and 
ch them to the American cause if possible. Dur- 
his last visit, Colonel Brown met him and pro- 
.d an attack upon Montreal in concert. The 
position was eagerly embraced, and Colonel Allen, 
h one hundred and ten men, eighty of whom were 
\adians, crossed the river in the night of Septem- 
24th, 1775. In the morning he waited with im- 
ence for the signal from Colonel Brown, who had 
xed to co-operate with him—but he waited in 
1. He made a resolute defence against an attack 
ve hundred men, and it was not antil his own 
ty was reduced in number to thirty-one, that he 
rendered. A moment afterwards a furious sav- 
rushed towards him, and presented his musket 
h the intent of killing him. 1t was unly by mak- 
_use of the body of the officer, to whom he had 
n his sword, as a shield, that he escaped being 
ed. On their arrival at the barracks in Montreal 
met the British General Prescott. Their interview 
thus given by Colonel Allen:—“He asked me 
ether I was that Colonel Allen who took Ticon- 
oga? 1 told him I was the very man. Then he 
ok his cane over my head, calling many hard 
ues, among which he frequently used the word 
el, and put himself into a great rage. I told him 
would do well not to cane me, for I was not ac- 
tomed to it, and shook my fist at him—adding, 
t was the beetle of mortality for him, if he offered 
strike. He then ordered a sergeant’s command 
h fixed bayonets, to come furward and kill thir- 
n Canadians. It cut me to the heart to see the 
nadians in so hard a case, in consequence of their 
ving been true to me. They were wringing their 
ids, saying their prayers, as I concluded, and ex- 
sted immediate death. I therefure stepped be- 
en the executioners and the Canadians, opened 
clothes, and told General Prescott to thrust his 
vonet into my breast, for I was the sole cause of 
: Canadians taking up their arms. I could, how- 
x, plainly discern that he was in a suspense and 
andary about the matter. The general stuod a 
nute, when with an oath he made the following 
oly; ‘J will not execute you now; but you shall 
we a halter at Tyburn.’ General Prescott then or- 





red one of his ofticers to take me on board of the 
aspee schooner of war, and confine me, hands and 
‘t, in irons, which was done the same afternoon I 
.s taken. The irons were so close upon my ankles, 
it I could not lie down in any other manner than 
.my back. I was put into the lowest and most 
‘retched part of the vessel, where I got the favor of 
chest to sit upon. I was confined in the manner I 
ve related, on board of the Gaspee, about six 
‘eks.” He was afterwards placed on board of a 
ssel bound for England, and on the passage was 
vated with great cruelty. He was landed with 
her prisoners at Falmouth, in December, and 
iged in Pendennis castle. On the eighth of Jan- 
wry, 1776, he was put on board a frigate and by a 
veuitous route carried to Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
uere he remained confined in jail from June to 
ctober, and then removed to New York. 
On the 22d of July, 1776, Congress “ Resolved, 
.hat the general commanders-in-chief in each de- 
artment be directed to exchange any officer in the 
ritish service, now a prisoner in any of these States, 
: or under the rank of colonel, for Col. Ethan Allen. 
“ Resolved, That the persons taken prisoners with 
olonel Allen be put upon the same footing as those 
, the continental service, and exchanged accor- 
ingly, as opportunity presents.” 
By order of Congress, 
JOHN HANcocK, President. 


In New York he was permitted, at times, to be on 
On the sixth of May, 1778, he was exchanged 


epaired to head-quarters, and offered his services 
» General Washington as soon as his health should 
he restored, after which he left tor his home in Ver- 
‘nont, where his arrival gave his friends great joy, 
‘nd it was announced by the discharge of cannon. 
{san expression of confidence in his patriotism and 
lilitary talents, Congress sent him a commission as 
‘olonel in the continental army, and the legislature 
of Vermont appointed him major general. He was 
‘lected a member of the State legislature, and a 
pecial delegate to the Continental Congress. He 
died at Burlington, Vermont, February 12th, 1789, in 
he fifty-second year of his age. The State of Ver- 
nont have erected a monument to his memory, at 
Burlington. 





GLACIERS. 

A glacier is formed first of melted snow; but melt- 
ed atso low a temperature that it is not converted 
nto water, but to a puddle of ice about the consist- 
sncy of wet sand. This mass of ice mud glides slowly 
town the steep hills, carrying with it heaps of grav el 
ind stones, with fragments of large rocks, broken off 
vy the frost and tumbled into the thick stream. 
Some of these fragments are of gigantic size, and 
sometimes the detritus entirely conceals the ice 
stream which floats it onward. Professor Forbes 
speaks of a rock so floated down, 100 lucked feet long 





ind 40 or 50 feet high, and another which contained 
at least a quarter of a million cubic feet of slate. 
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The World in Miniature, 


TO THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 
BY A MISERABLE WRETCH. 


Roll on, thou ball, roll on! 
Through pathless realms of space 

Roll on! 
What though I'm in a sorry case? 
What though I cannot meet my bills? 
What though I suffer toothache'’s ills ? 
What though I swallow countless pills? 

, Never you mind! 
Roll on! 


Roll on, thou ball, roll on! 
Through seas of inky air 
Roll on! 

It’s true I've got no shirts to wear; 
It's true my butcher's bill is due; 
It's true my prospects all look blue— 
But don’t let that unsettle you! 

Never you mind! 


Roll on! CIT ROLLS ON. 


The squirrels on the green at New Haven are said 
to have become so obese from good living that they 
are continually missing their hold and falling from 
the treetops. One fell fifty teet the other day and 
struck the pavement with a force which stunned him 
for several seconds. He was resuscitated by a be- 
nevolent gentleman living near. 

An authentic account of the manner in which Gen- 
eral Grant obtained his name says that there being 
much discussion in his father’s family as to the ap- 
pellation to be given him, the different names sug- 
gested were placed in a hat and shaken together, and 
it being agreed that the first drawn out should be 
adopted, Ulysses was the name drawn. Simpson, his 
middle name, was the maiden name of General 
Grant’s mother. - 

The Springfield Republican narrates a curious rail- 
road accident, which occurred at Clinton, Conn., a 
few days ago. An express train was approaching, 
when a cow, annoyed by asmall dog, dashed on to 
the rails. When the train had passed, the cow lay 
with her head cut off, and the little dog, with his tail 
cut off, sat between the rails looking after the retir- 
ing cars with a face indicative of the most intense as- 
tonishment and disgust. 

The author of a radical total abstinence novel wrote 
his book ‘ Drunkenness is folly.” He was much 
chagrined when the work came home from the press 
to tind that the printers had made it read “‘ Drunken- 
ness is jolly.” . 

Sir Morton Peto’s railroad speculations embrace 
Canada, Russia, Austria, Italy, Peru, New Zealand 
and Australia, and may by-and-by include this coun- 
try. He is said to control the employment of 100,000 
men, and in the empire of Austria alone he has 
8000. 

The severe illness which afflicted Wirz in the mid- 
dle of his trial at Washington is perhaps explained by 
the reminiscence that he was pardoned out of a Swiss 
house of corréction when only one fourth of his term 
had expired, on account of apparently dangerous 
sickness. 

In a storm at sea, when the sailors were all at 
prayers, expecting every moment to goto the bot- 
tom, a passenger appeared quite unconcerned. The 
captain asked him how he could be so much at his 
ease in this awful situation. ‘Sir,’ said the passen- 
ger, ‘‘ my life is insured!” 

The New Bedford Mercury relates that one appli- 
cant for the privilege of voting in that city was re- 
fused, upon the ground that he was dead. He very 
persistently denied the statement, but the voting list 
was against him. 

Garibaldi lately caused two of his horses to be sold 
in Genoa, on the public market-place. King Victor 
Emmanuel having learned what was going to occur, 
caused the purchase of the two animals,which brought 
3000f., and then offered them as a present to the gen- 
eral. The latter, however, positively refused to re- 
ceive them. 7 

Those who would tap speakers and writers for spe- 
cial occasions, and compliment their vanity by saying 
they know how easy it is for them to write, should 
read the anecdote of Lady Morgan’s visit to Rossini. 
“Ah,” says she, “I have found youin a moment ot 
inspiration.” ‘You have—but this inspiration is 
thundering hard work.” 

* Joe, my dear,” said a fond wife to her husband, 
who followed the piscatory profession on the banks of 
Newfoundland, ‘do fix up alittle, you look so sloven- 
ly. O, what an awful memory it would be tor me if 
you should get drowned looking so!” 

A queer chap has turned up in Rochester. His 
name is C. D, Saunders. He hasn't slept in fourteen 
years. He has worked ona farm at times for forty 
days and nights on a stretch without fatigue. He 


was in the army, and never suffered the least incon- | 


venience from long marches, in fact, rather preferred 
going on a little trip of four or tive hundred miles. 

To remove indelible ink or nitrate of silver stains 
irom white fabrices—Wet the part with water, then 
apply tincture of iodine, which converts the nitrate 
into iodide of silver, then wash with a dilute solution 
of common caustic potash—then wash well with hot 
water and soap. 

A stray contraband from down South was lately 
inspecting a horse-power in operation, when he broke 
out thus: “‘ Mister, I has seen heaps ob tings in my 
life, but I nebber saw before anyting whar a hoss 
could do his own work and ride hisself too.” 





Much im WPittle. 


President Johnson is emphatic in his desire for all 
repudiation of rebel debts. 

Fred W. Seward has sufficiently recovered to doa 
little writing. 

Englishmen are investing in Nevada silver mines. 

The New York Chamber of Commerce are favoring 
a reduction of currency. 

Wade Hampton is very tall, classical features, black 
beard, courageous, and forty. 

The musicians in New York for once accord—in 
asking higher wages. 

Boston Corbett is said to divide his time in New 
York between cobbling and singing psalms. 

A dry ice bag along the whole length of the spine 
is the new treatment of cholera cases. 

Turkeys, squirrels, partridges and deer are said to 
be very abundant in Virginia. ‘ 

Gideon J. Pillow applied to Governor Andrew for 
farm hands. 

Ex-Congressman Curry, of Alabama, has made his 
debut as a clergyman in Richmond, Va. 

A waiter in a Washington hotel fell down stairs 
and killed himself. 

Portland is gossiping over a military duel in that 
city. 

The prolonged stay of the summer birds is believed 
to indicate a mild winter. 

Washington is described as dull now, but a gay 
winter is anticipated. 

A deer weighing 165 pounds*was killed at the 
recent annual hunt at Naushon. 

Another 250 barrel salt spring has been struck in 
New York State. 

A lady in New London dropped dead from apo- 
plexy while at a tea party. 

Alexander H. Stephens is to be a candidate for the 
governorship of Georgia. 

Look out for counterfeit $50 United States treasury 
notes. 

Government has just paid an installment of over 
$600,000 for forty miles of Pacitic Railroad. 

The English confederate bondholders are still hope- 
ful. That is all the comfort they will ever receive. 

Massachusetts has gone republican as usual, by a 
large vote. 

A tiger died of cholera in the Zoolugical Garden in 
Madrid. 

The ballet girls in New York are organizing a 
strike. 

The mackerel fleets have done well this season. 

General Longstreet has taken the amnesty oath, 
and will be pardoned, it is supposed. 

About all the officers of the Veteran Reserves want 
to remain, and the men to go out. 

Some fifteen hundred ladies of Baltimore have peti- 
tioned for Jeff Davis’s pardon. 

A tunnel from Boston to East Boston is proposed, 
like the Thames tunnel. 


General Banks has been elected to Congress from ' 


the 6th district. 

The confederate cotton bonds in circulation in Eng- 
land amount to £24,518,800. 

The game sent to the French markets annually 
costs six millions of dollars. 

Abd-el-Kader bought several thousand dollars’ 
worth of doll babies for his wives while in Paris. 

Aroostook, Me., is reported as enjoying late straw- 
berries and fifteen inches of snow. 

The Prince of Orange has “stepped out” on his 
creditors. 

Nearly $26,000,000 worth of goods were entered in 
the New York custom house in September. 

New York ladies dye their hair in champagne to 
cause the auburn tint. 

The London underground railroad carried 6,462,823 
persons in six months. 

The French missionaries say the soldier-women in 
Dahomey—the A are sad creatures morally. 

It is said the cholera has always followed the pro- 
duction of one of Meyerbeer’s operas in Paris. 

The skeleton of a great grandson of St. Louis has 
been discovered at Longry, France. 

All the volunteers on the Pacific coast are to be 
mustered out of service. 

For the next year the working expenses of govern- 
ment are estimated at one hundred millions. 

The London publisher of the slang song, “Slap 
Bang,” etc., has made from it an immense fortune. 

A bundle of old ballads suld recently in London for 
$65,000. 

















* 

Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Dr. Stone, Mr. C. E. Comune, of 
Providence, R. [., and Miss Elizabeth C. Sanderso 

By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. SACD er H. Ross, of Philadelphia, 
and Miss Annie Cunnin gha 

By Rev. Mr. Ellis, Mr Thomee E. Chamberlin and Miss 
Mary F. Goddard. 

By Rev. Mr. Alden, Mr. Edward S. Winchester and 
Miss L. Amelia Conley. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Gardner, Mr. Francis E. 
Downer and Miss Melissa E. Briggs. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Fales, Mr. Ephraim Stearns 
and Miss Persis L. Warren. 


7 Deaths. 


Tn this gg Mrs. Emily 
























B. Daniell, 51: Mr. Ives Hill, of 
Somerville, Mrs. Rachel Me Allaster, 70; Mrs Lucinda 
3. Otis, 81:° Mrs. True Worthy White, of Methuen, 57; at 
South Boston, Mrs. Eliza J. Stevens, 29; Mr. Elijah 


Spare. 88. 
At Roxbury, Mr. John C. weenie 24; Miss Lizzie M. 
Nichols, 21: Mrs. Sabor L. Durant, 

At Malden, Mrs. Caroline A. eee 33. 

At West C Ambridge, Mrs. Mary R. Whitcomb, 37. 

At Woburn, Miss [Helen Maria Snow, of Boston, 36. 

At Holliston, Mrs. Abigail Clark, 76. 

At Cuhasset, Mrs. Tamar Lincoln, 82. 





Che Pouscheeper, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Cocoanut Pudding. 

Break the cocoanut, and save the milk; peel off the 
brown skin, and grate the cocoanut very tine. Take 
the same weight of cocoanut, fine white sugar, and 
butter; rub the butter and sugar to a cream, and add 
five eggs well beaten,,one cup of cream, the milk of 
the cocoanut, and a little grated lemon. Line a dish 
with a rich paste; put in the pudding, and bake it 
one hour. Cover the rim with paper, if it is necessary. 


Squash Pudding. 

Take a crooked-neck or marrow squash weighing 
about four pounds; peel it and cut it into pieces about 
an inch square; put them into a saucepan with a 
very little water, and let it stew gently three or four 
hours. Be careful to keep some water with it to 
prevent its burning. When it is very soft, rub it 
through a sieve, and adda little salt; beat up six 
eggs with a pound of sugar, and a spoonful of mace 
or cinnamon; warm a quarter of a pound of butter so 
that it will stir in; add a quart of good milk or cream, 
and bake it in deep plates, lined with paste, and a 
thick rim. Cut a rim of paper to put over the crust, 
to prevent its burning. Bake it half an hour. 


Lemon Pudding. . 

Beat eight eggs very well; add eight ounces of 
white sugar, the rind of two lemons being rubbed 
with some lumps of sugar to take out the essence; 
then peel and beat them in a mortar, with the juice 
of the lemon, and mix all with six ounces of butter 
warmed; line the dish with a rich paste crust; turn 
the pudding in, and bake it about an hour. 





Pineapple Pudding. 

Peel the pineapple, taking care to get all the specks 
out, and grate it; take its weight in sugar, and half 
its weight in butter; rub these toa cream, and stir 
them into the apple; then add five eggs and a cup of 
cream. It may be baked with or without the paste 
crust. 


Almond Pudding. 

Take half’ a pound of blanched almonds, and pound 
them in a mortar until they are quite fine. Beat up 
eight eggs; mix a pound of sugar and three-quarters 
ofa pound of butter to a cream; stir in the almonds, 
then the eggs, a little rosewater, and a pint of cream. 
Bake it in a deep plate or pudding-dish, with a rim 
of puff paste. Bake it three-quarters of an hour. 





Marlb rough Pudding. 

Take six large apples, stew and strain them; stir 
six ounces of butter into it, the rind of one lemon, 
and the juice of two; beat up six eggs and six ounces 
of sugar, and stir it all together. Bake it in deep 
plates, with a rich pulf paste, and a pretty thick 
edging. 

Cure for Erysipelas. 

A poultice made of cranberries, pounded fine, and 

applied in a raw state, has proved a certain remedy. 





TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE: 9 The Priva- 
teer of 1776. By SYLVanus Coss, JR. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER: or, The Maid of 
Louisiana. By Dx. J. H. Ropinso 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO’'S SECRET: or, The Spy of 
the Ten. By Sy_vanus Coss, J 

No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: 8 ry The Tory 
and his League. By Sy_vanus Coss, 

No. 5.—THE SILVER y yes oes cae Mabhratta 
Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DE: 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE: em The Stan Bal the 
Mystic Tie. By Major BEN: PERLEY Poo 

No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE: Ae The Cam 9 
the Caatn and the Wilderness. J 
GERR 

No. 3._THE DUKE’S PRIZE. A Story of Art and 
Heartin Florence. By LIEUTENANT MURRA 

No. 9.—THE WOOD W SFCMs or, The Double 
Plot. By SYLvAnus Coss, J 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED: :or, “The Children of Fate. 
By SYLvanus Coss, JR 

No. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER: or, The Red 
and White Men of Virginia. By JAMES F. FiTTs. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or, The Heir 
and the Usurper. By SYLVANUs CosBB, JR. 

No. 18.—THE WEST POINT CADET: or, The 
Turns of Fortune's Wheel. By Ben: PERLEY 
POORE. 

No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER. By Mrs. 
L. 8. GOODWIN. 

No. 15.—F1TZ-HERN: or, The Rover of the Irish 
Seas. By F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER: or, The Maid of 
Monterey. By NED BUNTLINE 

No. 17.—THE KING’STALISMAN: 8 or, The Young 
Lion of Mount Hor. By Sybvanvus Coss,J 

No. 18.—THE CHANGELING: or, The False 
Heir. By Mrs. CAROLINE ORNE. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, A Story of Aus- 
tralia. By H. E. BENNETT. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE’S SECRET: or, Struggles 
of the Heart. By JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts. 

No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, The Dumb 
Dwarf of Constantinople. By LiguT. Murray. 

No. 2%.—THE NOVICE: Mother Chureh 
thwarted, By JANE G. AUST 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG coxeu EROR: or, Don 
John of Austria. By Geko. L. AIKEN 

No. 24.—RETRIBUTION: or, The Mystery of the 
Mill. By Spay BLOUNT. 

No. 25.—TIP: or, The Bridal of Death. A Story of 
the Great Rebellion. By CHARLES CUTTERFIELD. 

No. 26. —-THE FENTANS: or, Neil O’Connor’s Tri- 
umph, By J. W. M’CARTNEY. 

For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceipt of Ten Cents each. Addres 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PvusB.tisHers, 
Boston, Mass. 


“_ 





BRILLIANT NOVELE’TES. 


e have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Nant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with larce 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books 2 
price ever offere to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 
single copies by mail, post-paid, tor twenty-five cents each, 
or five copies, ‘post-paid, tor one dollar. 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: or, The Fall of 
San Juan d’Ulloa, By Cart. CHARLES KE. AVERILL. 
THE SEA GULL: or, The Witch oi the North Sea. 

By WALTER CLARENCE. 

THE SPANISH TROOPER: * The Miser of 
Madrid. By Francis A. DURIV 

= FOREST RANGER: oF ‘The Gold-Seekers 
of Mexico. By Dr. J.B. WIL! 

a ag ig or, The Pannen ‘of Kentucky. By 

&. J. H. ROBINSON. 

rue OUTLAW: or, The Female Bandit. By 
LIEUTENANT MURRAY 

THE VENDETTA: or, The Seeret of Confession. 
By FRaAncis A. DURIVAGE. 

THE LEAGUE OF DEATH: or, Mysteries of the 
Old Powder Huuse. By Harry HakEWoop LEECH, 

ORPHA’S HUSBAND: or, The Path of Error. By 
GEORGE L. AIKEN 

ONE-EYED JAKE: or, oe Young Dragoon. By 
EDWARDS KEELER OLMSTEA 

MARIAN MALVERN: of The Heiress of Glen- 
dale. By FRAnNcis A. DuRIV 

KINAH’S CURSE: or, bind Downfall of Carnaby 
Ceiars. By JANE G. AUSTI 

ADAM PEVERLEIGH: = big | pi Mystery 
of the Adirondack. By Mrs. C. F. GER: 

THE BLACK MENDICANT: a The -Sliptestoub 
Protector. By Joun B. WILLIAMS, M.D. 

JIG POTTER: or, Ralph Singleton’s Pretege. A 
Tale of Crime and Retribution. By MATTHEW S. VINTOX, 

THE Mh yg att 5am Barbarigo the Stranger. By 
AUSTIN C. BuRD: 

SIR RAS HLEIGH’S SECRET: or, The Mystery 
of Sybil’s Cliff. A Romance of Crime and Retribw 
tion. By FRANcIs A. aan an 

THE SECRET LEAGUE: o 
Alburn Hall. A Tale of oid 
CAROLINE ORNE. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Lig: J a Hunter of 
Virginia. By Sy_vanus Coss, 

ADELINE DESMOND: or, Tie Spy of Newbern. 
A Story of the War. By Darius CoB) 

THE SEA LION: or, The Privateer of the Penob- 
scot. By SYLvanus CoBB, JR. 

THE WITCH OF THE AL dg or, The Rover's 
Captive. By Henry P. CHEEVE 

THE SCOUT: or, Sharpshooters of the Revolu- 
tion. By Ben: PERLEY Poor 

WHITE HAND: or, The Natchez Captive. By 
SYLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

HAL? -WiTTED NAT: or, The Miser of Patuxet. 
By Dr. J. H. RoBinson 

THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lady of the 
Ocean. By NED BUNTLINE. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Lind Resstan and Circas- 
sian. By Austin C. BurDIC 

THE RED REVENGER: ste The Pirate King of 
the Floridas. By NED BUNTLIN 

menton’s BRIGADE: or, The Light Dragoons. 

. H. RoBINSON. 


5 Te —~ gay of 
Englan Mrs. 


ran pt NOWN: or, The Seores Bet r. A Tale 
of Wrong and Retribution. By Dr. J OBINSON. 

CYNTHIA. The Pearl by = Points. A Tale ot 
New York. By GrorGE L. A 


THE SCARLET FLAG: or, The Caribbean Rover. 
A Tale of the Buccaneers. By LigEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD: or, The Priestess of 
the Sun. By Dr. J. H. RoBinson. 

THE GOLD FIEND: or, reg on the Hearth- 
stone. By Francis A. DURIVA 

THE SEA LARK: or, The Sentieen of Louisiana. 
A Tale of the Land and Sea. By LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, The Fortunes of a 
Soldier. By LrgEUTENANT MURRAY. 

DISINHERITED: or, spe Meir of Motcombe. A 
Tale of English Life. By D . H. RoBinson. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGED: or, Biagie the Back- 
wooiisman, By LIEUTENANT MUR 

THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tale of the Fearless 
and Free. By NED BUNTLINE 

THE TEXAN CRUISER: or, Calypso the Wan- 
derer. By Sytvanus Co 

THE GREEK ADVENTURER: ot The Soldier 
and the Spy. By LIEUTENANT MuRRA 

THE STORM CHILDREN: or, The Light-Kecepr 
of the Channel. By SyLvanus Coss, J 

STEEL AND GOLD: a The Heir py Glenville. 
By Francis A. DurIVA 

THE REBEL apes :or, The King’s Volunteers. By 

R. J. H. ROBINSO 

NEVEADAIL: rng ‘The Children of the Border. 
A Tale of Kentucky. By Dr.J. H. Rosinson. 

THE LOST WEIR: or, The Duke and the Lazza- 
rone. By SiLVANUS CoBB, JR. 

BIANCA: or, The Star of the Valley. A Romance 
of the Alps. By AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNE. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Antilles. 
By SYLVANUsS CoBB, Jn. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
OG For SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 











THE AMERICAN UNION: 
A FIRESIDE JOURNAL. 
NO CONTINUED STORIES. 


This sterling literary paper now has a circulation more 
extended than any other journal of its class in New kng 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


FAMILY PAPER 


ever published in this country. * Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of sonrremere, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day 

TERMS—Three Dollars a Tear: two bs men $5.00; seven 
copies, $15.00; single number, six cents 


The Union and FLAG will be sent one year, for 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PtBiisners, 
Boston, Mass. 


BALLOU’S 1 MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


This bp gee! and widely circulated Magazine has now 
reached an edition unequalled in this country. Each 
number is ornamented by numerous fine engravings, and 
is complete in ttself, embracing a great variety of tales 
sketches, poems and illustrated articles, all written and 
prepared expressly foritscolumns. It is conceded by all 
to be the cheapes? and best magazine in the world. 

TERMS—$1.50 a year; seven copieny $9.00; thirteen cop- 
ies, $15.00; single rocnlae: 15 cents. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, Mass, 
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THE LOT OF WOMAN. 


With gentle touch, your raven hair 
I smooth from off your forchead fair, 
I look into your saddened eyes, 

On which a shadow ever lies; 

A sigh deep labors in my breast, 

To see your bosom's wild unrest. 


Your lot has been but woman's fate; 
Your soul found not its fitting mate; 
Your sweetest feclings have been crushed; 








“ He thanked her fur the kind offer, but told her 
he would soon have them collected. She insisted 
upon helping, however, and in a few minutes had 
gathered her apron full. Grandfather picked up the 
beans as fast as he coull, but he could not help look- 
ing, as often as he dared, at the rosy cheeks and dark 
eyes and graceful form of the beautiful Thankful. 
When all the beans were in the bag, grandpa ex- 
pressed his thanks, and asked where he should carry 
it. She offered to show him the way, and thus it was 


Your dearest longings must be hushed; 
Your ish still be fe i, 
And rankle secret in your breast. 





This e’er has b2en fond woman's doom, 

Her heart must be a close-sealed tomb, 
Wherein are veiled from mortal sight 

All dreams that could have made earth bright. 
No hand but Death's the stone can roll 

From off the portal of the soul. - 


We're, for example, often told 

Of Spartan youths in days of old, 

Who suffered—nor betrayed the smart— 
The fangs of beasts to pierce the heart; 
Yet woman's fortitude would shame 
The brightest glow of Spartan fame. 


Their pain in body—but a day— 
Here slowly eats the soul away. 
Yet she a smile must ever wear, 


that grandpa first became acquainted with Squire 
Crackleford’s daughter. 


the acquaintance grew into friendship, until at last 
the village people began to laugh about ‘Sol Single- 
ton’ and ‘Thank Cracklef>rd;’ and some of the en- 
vious ones would say, ‘I wonder what the squire lets 
that boy hang round his daughter fur!’ But the 
squire was too absorbed in politics to notice anything 
of this sort. He was trying hard to get the nomina- 
tion of State Senator, and all his efforts were in that 
direction. Every one had to acknowledge that Solo- 
mon was an attentive lover, for if it rained during 
school hours, he was always ready with an umbrella 
for Thankful at the schoolhouse door. He taught her 
to skate, and was always ready to drag her to and 
from the pond on his sled. 


“After that, they saw each other frequently, and 


“One day grandfather was helping his father hoe a 


To hide the misery rankling there. 
And yet ‘tis vain to hice the wrong; 
The doom is—suffer and be strong. 


O martyr-souls! I never see 

Your anguish, but I bend the knee 

In reverence—as at a shrine— 

To hopeless misery such as thine. 
Would that my teardrops, as they fall, 
Could exorcise thy spirit's thrall. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
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field of potatoes, and while they were conversing to- 
gether, itso happened that thedawyer’s pretty daugh- 
ter was mentioned. This was a favorite topic with 
Svlomon, and he told his father that when he was a 
man, Thankful was to be his wife. 

*** How do you know that?’ asked the father. 
*O, because she said so, and I know she will,’ an- 
swered grandpa, with so much confidence that his 
father smiled, and said: 

“*Do not set your heart upon that, Solomon; it 
will be many years before either of you will be old 
enough to marry, and then you must remember that 
Mr. Crackleford is very rich, and he will not be will- 
ing that his daughter should marry a poor farmer’s 














REPORTED BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS, 


CHARLIE ELLIS'S VACATION. 

“DRAW my name this evening, Lennie,” said 
Charlie Ellis, as the customary drawing of lots was 
about to take place. Leonard put his hand in the 
box, took hold of the first piece of card that he touch- 
ed, held 1t*up between his fore- finger and thumb, and 
called out the name of Charlie Ellis, much to the sur- 
prise of all, and especially of Charlie himself, who 
had not the remotest idea that his request would be 
so promptly granted. Every one being present, and 
ready to listen, Charlie commenced as follows: 

“On the very first day of my vacation, I started 
for my grandfather’s, away up among the rocky hills 
of New Hampshire. He has a nice house, and car- 
ries on a small farm, and I always go there whenever 
I can get achance. Grandfather thinks a great deal 
of me, and always lets me do just what I wish, pro- 
vided it is decorous and proper. Part of the time I 
worked, but playing was my chief occupation, and 
all day long I was enjoying myself somewhere about 
the house and barn. After supper grandpa would 
call me to him, and talk about various things, and 
tell me stories of his early life, and what he did when 
a boy like me. I was much amused with his stories, 
and I will tell one of them to the Club this evening, 
hoping it will interest them as much as it did me. 

* When my grandfather was a boy, he lived on the 
same farm that he does now. It had been in the 
family about two hundred years, and was known as 
the ‘ Singleton Place,’ fur my grandfather’s name was 

Solomon Singleton. The house was very old-fash- 
ioned, but in good repair, fur it had never been al- 
lowed to go to decay. The kitchen was very large, 
and had an immense fireplace, where a bright wood 
fire was kept burning, and the pots and kettles hung 
on a long iron bar called a crane, which would swing 
out into the room, when the pots and kettles were 
put on or taken off, there being a hinge at one end. 

“Well, grandfather worked on his father’s farm, 
until he was nearly seventeen years old. He was very 
stout and strong, and every one thought that S)] 
Singleton would make a nice farmer, and his father 
felt proud of his son. In the same town with gran I- 
father, lived a rich lawyer, named Cracklefurd, and 
he had a pretty daughter, whose name was Thankful, 
of just about the same age as grandfather. The way 
he first got acquainted with her, was this: Squire 
Crackleford sent down to the Singleton Farm for a 
bushel of beans to be sent up to his house. Solomon 
was told to take them up; so he shouldered the bag, 
and marched off as easily and rapidly as many boys 
do who have not such a load tocarry. He got safely 

to the gate, which he opened, and started up the long 
path which led to the front door. The stately man- 
sion seemed like a palace, and be was particularly 
attracted by Thankful, who was standing at the win- 
dow in the second story. He thought she must be 
an angel, she looked so beautiful, and he could not 
help locking at her. On this account he was heedless 
of an elegant oleander, which was placed in the 
pathway, and he walked right into it. The next 
thing he knew, he was rolling on the gravelled walk, 
the bag of beans burst, and the oleander tipped over 
on top of him. Feeling very chagrined, he gathered 
himself up, replaced the fallen plant in its furmer po- 
sition, and then looked with despair at the scattered 
beans before him. Atthat moment he heard a pleas- 
ant voice say: 

“¢ That was too bad; shall I help you pick them 
up?” and the fair girl, who was really the cause of 


son. You must have money, Solomon, before Thank- 
ful can be your wife. I shall give you all I have, but it 
is only this farm, and there is a heavy mortgage on it.’ 
“Young as my grandfather was then, he knew that 
what his father said was true, and that his position 
in society was not equal to his companion’s. Money 
would raise him to the desired level, and he must be- 
gin and make a fortune. But how to do it, was the 
question. Certainly not by farming, for there was 
his father, who had toiled and delved on the farm for 
many years, and yet was in debt, and hardly saved 
anything from year to year. 

“ Grandfather said that he pondered this matter 
over fur many days, until at last an occurrence tok 
place, which decided him, and changed the whole 
current of his life. Mr. Holbrook, of New York, 
came to the village with his sen James, and staid at 
the little tavern. Solomon Singleton and James 
Holbrook became intimate friends, and thus my 
grandfather first became interested in the city. He 
listened to the glowing description which James gave 
of the streets and shops, the bustling crowd and the 
palatial houses, and he thought that was the place to 


sell corn and flour and potatoes, than to plant and 
hoe and watch them in a quiet, secluded village. 


idea, and urged Svlomon to gv to New York and live 


New York, if he wanted to be rich. 


his spare moments. 


grow rich; that it was much better and quicker to | /odging-place that night, and the next morning, at.an 


James Holbrook did all he could to encourage this | in-room, was James Holbrook, sitting on a high 


there. At last Solomon determined that he would “60, you ure after me again, are you?’ said James, 
ask his father’s advice. To his sorrow and disap- | when he saw who had ariived; “ what do you want 
pointment, the request was refused ; his services could | now?’ 
not be spared from the farm, and his fatherdepended | ‘“‘‘Iam not after you; I came by request of Mr. 
upon Solomon to succeed him in the care of his place. | Woodford. Iam hisclerk. But I did not knuw you 
Finally, James Holbrook went home, and his last | were here, James,’ said Solomon. 
instruction was, for Solomon Singleton to come to| ‘You Mr. Woodtord’s clerk?’ repeated James, his 


“After the departure of his friend, my grandfather | ciency and negligence came over him. 
was more discontented than ever, and the thoughts| ‘Just then Mr. Woodford came in, and seeing his 
of going to the city and being a merchant filled all | new clerk there, he went into his private office, and 


‘“‘At last grandfather went to New York—not with | them ever told, but when the interview was over, 
his father’s consent, and in an open, frank way, but | James collected the few things which belonged to 
secretly, under the cover of darkness, and against his | him, and quietly resigned his place to his successor. 
father’s wishes. This perivd of his life he would| ‘Solomon proved to be just the one that Mr. Wood- 


“*O—that country boy that I played with last 
summer? Yes, yes—soitis, Well, what did you say 
you wanted?’ was the reply, which somewhat aston- 
ished young Singleton, who was wholly unacquainted 
with the fickleness of pretended friends. 


city,’ replied Singleton. 

“*Well, lam busy now, and you must excuse me. 
I have some friends of mine here, but you don’t know 
them, so you woul! not care to stay.’ 

“Greatly grieved at such areception from a boy 
who had been treated so kindly by him when in his 
own native town, Solomon turned away, sick at heart, 
and almost discouraged. He thought of the times 
when James borrowed his books, ate his apples, rode 
his father’s horses, and made himself at home in his 
father’s house: and this was his gratitude! Solomon 
understood it. James was ashamed to introduce his 
country acquaintance, with his unfashionable clothes, 
to his city friends. 

“Solomon walked down Broadway, feeling lonely 
indeed, and he would have wished himself at home, 
if it had not been for Thankful. He would not go 
home, till he could go aa a rich man. He had heard 
of boys getting situations by applying at stores, and 
he decided to try this plan. He entered the first 
store he saw; it was adry-goods store, and was crowd- 
ed with customers. A great many clerks were wait- 
ing upon them, and,all seemed busy. Walking up to 
one man, who appeared more at leisure than the 
others, Solomon asked himif he wanted to hire a 
clerk. The man said no, in a crusty voice. Solomon, 
not much disappointed at the answer, was making 
his way out, when he was astonished to see a man 


an old gentleman, who wore gold spectacles, and draw 
forth a well-tilled pocket-book. Solomon knew that 
this was wrong. He seized the culprit by the collar, 
and, calling to the old gentleman, told him that the 
fellow had got his wallet. There was quite a stir at 
this announcement; the people gathered round, a 
constable was sent for, and the pick-pocket secured. 
«Who are you, my boy?’ asked the old gentle- 
man, as soon as the excitement was over. 

“*Tam Solomon Singleton, sir,’ was the reply. 
“Well, Sulomon, you have saved me a good deal 
of money. I had over five thousand dollars in that 
wallet, and might have lost it all, but fur your vigil- 
ance and care. I want to reward you. Name what 
you would like best, and you shall have it.’ 
Solomon felt happy at that moment; the golden 
opportunity was at hand, and he did not neglect it. 
| He told the gentleman the object of his visit to New 
York, and said he wanted a situation where he could 
learn a good busi , and b a merchant. 
“*Come to my office; I have a place there, which 
is filled by a careless, idle boy, not there half of the 
time, and never to be depended on—you shall have 
his place.” And handing Solomon a business card, 
with instruction to be at the office early the next 
morning, the good man left. Solomon was delighted ; 
nothing better could have happened. He fuund a 





early hour, he was at the store of Mr. Woodford. The 
first sight that met his eyes, as he entered the count- 


stool, tapping on a desk with the ends of his fingers. 


cheeks turning pale, as a consciousness of his ineffi- 


called James in. What was said there, neither of 


Humors of the Dan. 
AN ORIGINAL PREACHER. 
A Georgia correspondent tells that he heard the 


“©T didn’t say that I wanted anything, James Hol- | following original sermon from an original preacher: 
brook; you told me that the way to get rich was in | After throwing his eyes around the house in a 
New York, and I have come here to make my fortune. | threatening manner, with “O, you miserable sin- 
I came to see you, because I knew no one else in the | net,” expressed in every lineament of his round face, 


he went on in a serious voice, ‘‘ My brethren, in order 

to check all idle curiosity, I will state that my name 

is Elijah Browser, from Jessymine Kintuck (snifile), 

and I’m free to confess, without fear of successful 
contradiction, and I’m here to-day to say, and it will 
at once occur to every intelligent and reflecting mind, 

when I make bold to tell you that I have been 
preachin’ now purty nigh gwine on three year, and 
on an everange of five hundred sermons a year; that 
I have preached to the sojers, to the injins, to the 
ortins (sniffie), to the niggers, and to the wood-chop- 
pers of Spaldin county; but never, no never (blub- 
ber), has I seed in all that time so ill-mannered, so 
sinful and depraved, and devil-hugging a congrega- 
tion as this one here settin’ before me to-day; and I 
want to tell the young men and women a settin back 
agin the melojun, that come here a cortin and a 
flirtin, and a passin of notes round the melojun, and 
a laffin, and a giggling, and a tlying in the face of 


‘Providence, that the laws of the State throws around 


me certain protection, and I am going to have it. 
And what’s more, if the thing aint stopped, I am go- 
ing (for I’ve got their names), to call out their names 
from the pulpit next Sunday, and present ’em to the 
grand jury, moreover.” 


> 


IN THE WRONG BOX. 
During the session of one of our courts, while the 





right in front of him slip his hand into the pocket of | judge and jury were eating their dinner, a young man 


from the “kentry,” being somewhat anxious to see 
the manner in which justice was meted out, walked 
into the court room, and as he afterwards expressed 
himself, “ took a squint at all the seats, and seein’ 
there wasn’t nobody in the nice one, with a railin’ all 
around it, thought he’d make sure on it, ’fore the 
fellows got back from dinner.” 

In five minutes after the crowd entered the room 
the judge rapped on the desk with the butt end of his 
jack-kuife, and with a dignified frown, cried: 
“Silence in the court!” 

“Silence in the court!” repeated the broad skoul- 
dered constable, leaning on the rail in front of his 
honor, who immediately resumed the occupati-n of 
picking his teeth with a pin. 

“Silene’n the court!” echoed the squeaking and 
shrill tones of a small red-nosed constble near the 
door; and the latter speaker commenced elbowing 
the crowd right and left, to let them know that he 
was round. 

* All ready?” asks the judge. 

“ All ready,” replied the attorney. 

“Command the prisoner to stand up,” says the 
judge, “ while the indictment is being read.” 

The broad-shouldered constable now walked up to 
the prisoner's box, during the apparent momentary 
absence of te sheriff, placed his hands on the shoul- 


“ What fur?” said the astonished young farmer. 
“To hear the charge read!” said the constable. 

“‘ Wall, I guess I ken hear what’s goin’ on without 
standin’ as well as the rest on ’em,” was the reply. 
“Stand up!” roared the judge in a burst of passion 
—he had just bit his tongue while picking his teeth ; 
“ young man stand up, or the consequences be upon 
your own head.” 

The victim came upon his feet as if under the in- 
fluence of a galvanic battery, and looking round the 
court room, an noticing that all eyes were upon him 
with an expression of a rabid man toward a bowl of 
water, he hung his head in confusion and mortifica- 
tion, and was nearly deaf to the words of the indict- 
ment; but he heard enough of long, complicated, 
tangled sentences, to learn that he was charged with 
stealing, or embezzling, or pilfering some house, or 








gladly forget, but the r brance of his dixobedi 


shadow over his whole life. 


River, to the great city of New York. 
* Solomon felt lost among the multitude which sur. 


ence, and the grief he caused his dear father, cast a | As soon as he was fairly established, Sulomon wrote 


“ One night he gathered his clothes together in a | asking to be forgiven for his disobedience. Alas! his 
bundle, took some money which his father had paid | father’s eyes were never gratified with this repentant 
him at sundry times for different things, amounting | letter, for before it was received, he fell from a hay- 
to about five dollars, softly descended the stairs, un- | mow, and fatally injured himself by striking on a 
fastened the back door, and stepped out into the | pitchfork. 
darkness. On his way by the house of Squire Crack- | ‘‘ Solomon soon rose to a high position in Mr. Wood- 
leford, he thought of Thankful, and how he should | ford’s store, and at length became a partner in the 
return rich, and bring her splendid presents and nice | business. One day he reckoned up his income, and 
dresses, and everybody would envy him and bow to | found that he was far better off than Squire Crackle- 
him. The runaway walked that night toa neighbor- | furd ever was; so he made a visit to his native village, 
ing town, and in the morning got into a stage and | found his young friend Thankful as beautiful and at- 
rode to Troy, and thence sailed down the Hudson | tractive as ever, and, better than all, unchanged in 


rounded him, and he would have been in despair, had | bride and bridegroom. Thus was my grandfather 
he not remembered his playmate, James Holbrook, | married, and this is the story which he told to me. 
and where he lived. By inquiring, he found the | He did not always stay in the tumultuous city, how- 


ford had long needed—faithful, efficient and prompt. 


to his father, telling him all that had transpired, and 


her affection fur him. The squire willingly consented 
. | to their marriage, and they returned to New York as 





extended hand of the city youth. 


found you!’ 


you. What is your name?’ 





the mishap, stood before him. 




















house, and asked for James. He was at home, and | ever, for when he had laid up a fortune, he resolved 
Solomon shook with great cordiality the rather coolly- | to return to his native town, and live on the old farm, 


“ James looked at his visitor a moment, and then 
said, ‘I think you have madea mistake; I don’t know | boy can boast of.” 


you forgotten him?’ said my grandfather, innocently. | to meet again. 


which had affurded him so many sources of enjoy- 


body, he couldn’t tell exactly which. 

“What does he say to the charge—guilty or not 
guilty?” inquired the judge, peeping over his specta- 
cles with a look cold enough to treeze a man’ bluol— 
* Guilty or not guilty?” 

The young man ventured to look up, hoping to find 
a sympathizing eye, but all were cold and unfriendly. 

“Guilty, or not guilty?” again vociferated the 
judge, in a tone that plainly denoted impatience. 

Then the broad-shouldered constable, being rather 
a humane man, stepped up to the prisoner saying: 

“You had better say not guilty, of course. If you 
say guilty, vou don’t stand nochance this term, that’s 
sure! and if you say not guilty, and wish at any fu- 
ture stage in this case to change your plea to guilty, 
you cun do so without any injury to yourself! There- 
fore, I advise you to say not guilty, and stick to it as 
long as there is any chance!” 

Jonathan's feelings had been simmering some time, 
and now they fairly boiled over, and with a look of 
innocent and determined resolution, he swung his 
arms about his head an: exclaimed: 

“What in all natur are you tellers tryin’ to dew? 
I haint been stealin’ nothin.’ I haint, sure!” 

Just at this moment the front door opened, and the 
sheritt with the genuine prisoner walked into the 


‘Hallo, James,’ exclaimed he, ‘I’m glad I’ve | ment, and let his children enjoy it, too. He still lives | room and procec:ted at once to the box. 
there, hale and hearty, with his wife Thankful, anda The court saw at once its mistake,and tried to 
better grandpa and grandma than they are to me, no | choke down its effects with a frown—but it was no go! 


The crowd burst fourth into a hoarse laugh that fairly 


Charlie’s story being finished, the Young Folks | made the windows rattle, and the young man left the 
‘Don’t know me? Why, it’s Sol Singleton—have | spent a few moments in conversation, and then parted | room—exclaiming as he passed the door, “* 1 knowed 














all the time I hadn’t stole nothin’.” 














ders of the young man and exclaimed, “Stand up!” — 
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TINNIE’S FORTUN) 

BY MRS. M, A, DENISON. 
ISS BLAKE, I’m lo 
after a work'us gal;’ 
sweeping into the 
sanded kitchen, the 
farmer Grizzle sat 
upon a pine chair, 
exhausted with her 
She was tall, bony, 1}: 
featured and eagle 
On her head, from the 
of which was brushe ’ 
scant gray locks str 
back, sat an enormon : 
lash, that with a jer: 
sent back on her shou 
Mrs. Grizzle wore a : 
b gown, very scant i: 
skirt, and of a pattern long ago out of date; 
shoes, from which she might have scraped, but : 
washed the dirt, and an immense gingham apr 
which lingered yet a few stains of coffee, a) 
marks of floury hands. 

“Lauk me, Miss Grizzle,” replied Mrs. Bl: « 
woman of more cheerful aspect and fewer 1 
“what do you want with a bound gal. Folk: 
you the smartest woman in all Hilton.” 

“Thank ’em for the compliment,” return: 
other. “There’s no denying but what I be « 
feet from mornin’ till night, and there’s no d 
that I do my share of work, either; but then gr: 
gettin’ old, and inclinin’ to set in the corner. 
got the rheumatis so dretful that she wont be «. 
knit nor mend long, so you see that'll beon my). : 
*Sides, husband’s bought a lot of land; an’ 
bring more hired men, you see. I can’t git 
without some help, as forewhat you hire, the 
gin’lly wuth their salt. If I take one from the 
’us of course I can do as I please with her.” 

“ Yes, I spose so,” replied Mrs. Blake, in ra 
dubious tone. 

“And you know, Miss Blake, I don’t low ai 
bones ’bout me. I’ll give a gal all the vitt! 
wants—spoon vittles and meat vittles—but sh 
to pay tur’em in work. Now 1 hate to go tru 
work’us, and I’m afeared there aint nothin’ 
that would suit me.” 

‘I'm ’fra’d there aint, Miss Grizzle. I don’ 
of none save infants. O yes, there’s Tinnie B) 
she that was old Bob Blossom’s daughter; b 
came of queer folks. Nobody knew who th« 
only they fit and quarrelled the whole tim 
knew, of course, that the man killed the wo 
last, and was hung, I believe.” 

“O Lord, no! I wouldn’t dare to take an 
come of sich stock. Why, how did it happen‘ 
‘‘Why they went off one day, and left the ¢| 
by itself, as they often did. They were peddk 
people was, but they didn’t ginerally stay over 
It must have been from five ur six years bef. 
came here to live; but you know that little ot: 
down by the corner there, at the willows?” 

“ Phe awfullest, lonesomest lookin’ place th. 
was, all full of great cracks, and the winders 
over, and the glass broke; the fearfullest, hau 
lookin’ place, that always makes one shiver | 
by there.” 

“Well, that’s where he killed her. Som. 
heered the screams of the child, but it oft 
that way, so they didn’t mind. People had t 
when the peddler and his wife quarrelled, 
they tried to interfere, had ginerally got the » 
it. On the following day, a neigubor found t) 
one in a wood some distance off, her clothes al! 
ed with blood, and looking frightened almost t 
So she was taken to her home; but the door w: 
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